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T  H  E 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE 


DUKE 


O  F 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


My  Lord, 


F "  I  ^  H  E  following  work  is  infcribed  to 
j£  your  Grace  with  the  moft  genuine 
refpeft,  and,  I  flatter  myfelf,  not  without 
propriety,  fmce  it  may  poffibly  afford 
amufement  to  one  of  the  moft  polifhed  No¬ 
blemen  of  the  prefent  age,  to  obferve  from 
what  rude  and  Ample  beginnings  our 
higheft  improvements  have  been  derived; 
and  to  trace,  to  their  fource,  thofe  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  character,  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment,  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  the 
Teutonic  nations. 

Among  the  hiftorical  digreffions  which 
our  Author  has  fcattered  through  his  work, 
is  a  full  relation  of  the  flrft  fettlement  of 
the  Normans  in  France.  This  cannot 
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dedication. 

but  be  interefting  to  your  Grace,  as  the 
great  Family,  which  you  fo  nobly  repre- 
fent,  derived  their  origin  from  one  of  the 
Northern  Chiefs,  who  aflifted  in  that  con- 
queih  From  the  place  of  their  refidence  in 
Lower  Normandy  *,  they  took  the  name 
of  Percy;  a  name,  which  was  afterwards 
eminently  celebrated  in  our  Englifh  annals, 
and  which  you  have  revived  with  additional 
luftre. 

Among  the  many  fhining  and  amiable 
qualities  which  diftinguifh  your  Grace  and 
theDutchefs  of  Northumberland,  none  have 
appeared  to  me  more  truly  admirable  than 
that  high  refpedt  and  reverence,  which  you 
both  of  you  fhow  for  the  heroic  Race 
whofe  poffeffions  you  inherit. 

Superior  to  the  mean  and  felfifh  jealoufy 
of  thofe,  who,  confcious  of  their  own  want 
of  dignity  or  worth,  confign  to  oblivion  the 
illuftrious  dead,  and  wifh  to  blot  out  all 
remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth ; 
you,  my  Lord,  have,  with  a  more  than 
filial  piety,  been  employed  for  many  years 
in  reftoring  and  reviving  every  memorial  ot 
the  Percy  name. 

Defcended,  yourfelf,  from  a  mo  ft  ancient 
and  refpedlable  Family;  and  not  afraid 
to  be  compared  with  your  noble  predecef- 
fors  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  you 

/  *  i 

*  Near  Villediec,  in  the  diflrict  of  St.  Lo* 

have 


dedication. 

have  repaired  their  monuments,  rebuilt  their 
caftles,  and  replaced  their  trophies:  and 
whatever  appeirs  to  be  any  way  connected 
with  them,  is  fure  to  attradt  your  attention 
and  regard. 

With  this  generality  of  mind,  added  to 
your  tafte,  munificence,  and  love  of  the 
arts,  can  we  wonder  that  your  name  is  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  the  Engl'ifh  nation  ? 
or  that  it  is  equally  dear  to  a  filler  country, 
where  your  upright  and  difinterelted  plan 
of  government,  your  politenefs  and  magni¬ 
ficence  eftablifhed  your  dominion  over  every 
heart ;  and  where  the  engaging  and  exalted 
virtues  of  the  Dutchefs  have  left  an  impref- 
fion  never  to  be  effaced. 

That  you  may  both  of  you  long  enjoy 
thofe  diftinguilhed  honours  and  that  princely 
fortune,  which  you  fo  highly  adorn :  That 
they  may  be  tranfmitted  down,  in  your  own 
poftenty,  to  the  latell  ages,  is  the  fincere 
and  fervent  wilh  of 
My  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s 

Moll  humble,  and 

hjdcclxx.  Moll  devoted  fervant, 

The  Editor. 
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BEE 


THE 


TRANSLATO  R’S 

PREFACE. 


HE  Author  of  the  following  Work  had  a  {hare 
in  the  education  of  that  amiable  Prince,  Christ 


Tian  VII.  King  of  Denmark,  who  lately  honoured 
this  nation  with  a  vifit.  During  his  refidence  in  the 
North,  our  Author  Monf.  Mallet  (who  has  all  the 
talents  of  a  fine  writer)  was  engaged  by  the  late  King 
Frederick  V.  to  write  a  Hiftory  of  Denmark  in  the 
French  Language.  By  way  of  Introduction  to  that 
Hiftory,  he  drew  up  thefe  two  prefatory  Volumes,  the 
merit  of  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

Though  intended  only  as  a  Preliminary  Piece,  it 
has  all  the  merit  of  a  complete  independent  work  ; 
and,  except  to  the  natives  of  Denmark,  is  much  more 
interefting  and  entertaining  ihan  the  Hiftory  itfelf, 
which  it  was  intended  to  precede.  It  very  early  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  prefent  Tranflator  :  whole 
reading  having  run  fomewhat  in  the  fame  track  with 
jthat  of  the  Author,  made  him  fond  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
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tempted 


(ii) 

tempted  him  to  give  in  an  Englifh  drefs  a  work  in 
which  it  was  difplayed  with  fo  much  advantage.  As 
he  happened  alfo  to  have  many  of  the  original  books 
from  which  the  French  Author  had  taken  his  mate¬ 
rials,  he  flattered  himfelf  they  would  fupply  fome  11- 
luftrations,  which  might  give  an  additional  value  to 
the  V erfion. 

For  this  reafon,  as  alfo  to  afford  himfelf  an  agree¬ 
able  amufement,  the  Tranflator  fome  time  ago  under¬ 
took  this  work;  but  a  feries  of  unexpected  avocations 
intervened,  and  it  was  thrown  afide  for  feveral  years. 
At  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  it;  and  as 
many  of  his  friends  were  fo  obliging  as  to  fhare  among 
them  different  parts  of  the  Tranflation,  he  had  little 
more  to  do  but  to  compare  their  performances  with 
the  original,  and  to  fuperadd  fuch  Remarks  as  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  Thefe  are  generally  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  the  Author  by  the  letter  T 

He  was  the  rather  invited  to  undertake  this  tafk, 
as  he  perceived  the  Author  had  been  drawn  in  to  adopt 
an  opinion  that  has  been  a  great  fource  of  miftake  and 
confufion  to  many  learned  writers  of  the  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  Europe  ;  viz.  that  of  fuppofmg  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans,  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  to  have 
been  all  originally  one  and  the  fame  people  ;  thus  con¬ 
founding  the  antiquities  of  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  na¬ 
tions.  This  crude  opinion,  which  perhaps  was  firft 
taken  up  by  Cluverius  f?  anc*  maintained  by  him 
with  uncommon  erudition,  has  been  fince  incau- 

*  When  the  preterit  Tranflation  was  undertaken,  only  the  firft  edition 
of  'he  original  had  ap/eared  ;  and  from  that  feveral  of  the  firft  chapters 
were  Uanflited  :  In  chat  edition  the  firft  volume  was  not,  as  here,  divided 
intoXIH.  Chapters,  but  into  V.  Books.  Afterwards  the  Author 
revifed  his  work,  and  publiftied  a  new  edition,  in  which  he  not  only  made 
the  new  bivifr n  above-mentioned,  but  many  confiderable  alterations, 
both  in  the  Text  and  Notes.  It  was  neceiTary  to  accommodate  the  Ver- 
jiiin  to  this  new  Revii’al,  but  the  Tranflator  could  not  help  retaining  in 
the  margin  many  of  the  rejected  Railages,  which  he  thought  too  valuable 
to  be  wholly  difearded. 

'p  Philippi  CluverI  Germanise  Antique  Libri  Tres,  &c.  Lugduni 
Apqd  E]zev,  1616.  folio. 

tioufly 


(  Hi  ) 

tioufly  adopted  by  Keysler  %  and  Pelloutier  §, 
the  latter  of  whom  has,  with  great  diligence  and  fkill, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  it.  In  fhort,  fo  much  learn¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity  have  fcarcely  ever  been  more  per- 
verfely  and  erroneoufly  applied,  or  brought  to  adorn 
and  fupport  a  more  groundlefs  hypothecs.  This  mif- 
take  the  Tranflator  thought  might  be  eafily  correded 
in  the  prefent  Work;  and  by  weeding  out  this  one 
error,  he  hoped  he  fhould  obtain  the  Author’s  pardon, 
and  acquire  fome  merit  with  the  Englifh  Reader  ]|. 

And  that  it  is  an  error  he  thinks  will  appear  from 
the  attentive  confideration  of  a  few  particulars,  which 
can  here  be  only  mentioned  in  brief:  For  to  give  the 
fubjedt  a  thorough  difcuffion,  and  to  handle  it  in  its 
full  extent,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  fhort 
Preface. 

The  ancient  and  original  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
according  to  Cluverius  and  Pelloutier,  confifted  only 
of  two  diflindl  races  of  men,  viz.  the  Celts  and  Sar- 
matians  ;  and  that  from  one  or  other  of  thefe,  but 
chiefly  from  the  former,  all  the  ancient  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  defcended,;  The  Sarmatians  or  Sauromatse, 
were  the  anceftors  of  all  the  Sclavonian  Tribes,  viz. 
the  Poles,  Ruffians,  Bohemians,  Walachians,  &c. 
who  continue  to  this  day  a  diftindf  and  feparate  people, 
extremely  different  in  their  character,  manners,  laws 
and  language  from  the  other  race,  which  was  that  of 
the  Celts;  from  whom  (they  will  have  it)  were  uni¬ 
formly  defcended  the  old  -inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Ger- 

J  Antiquitates  Sele&ae  Septentrionales  et  Celticae,  &c.  Autore  Joh. 
Georeio  Keysler,  &c.  Hannoverse  1720.  8vo. 

^  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  et  particulierement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains, 
&c.  par  Mr.  Simon  Pelloutier.  Haye  1750.  2  Tom.  i2mo. 

This  learned  Writer,  who  is  a  proteftant  minifter,  counfellor  of  the 
Confiftory,  and  librarian  to  the  academy  at  Berlm,  is  defcended  from  a 
family  originally  of  Languedoc,  and  was  born  at  Leipfic,  27  October, 
1694.  O.  S.  fv.  France  literaire,  Foni.  I.) 

||  Though  the  words  Gothic  or  Teutonic  are  often  fubftituted  in 
the  Tranflation,  inftead  of  the  Author’s  favourite  word  Celtique; 
yet  care  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  Author’s  own  expreflion  in  the 
margin.  Sometimes  where  it  was  not  needful  to  be  very  precife,  the 
word  Gothic  has  only  been  added  to  the  Author’s  word  Celtic;  but 
the  infertion  is  carefully  diitinguifhed  by  inverted  commas. 
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many,  Scandinavia,  Britain  and  Spain,  who  were  all 
included  by  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of 
Hyperboreans,  Scythians,  and  Celts,  being  all  origi¬ 
nally  of  one  race  and  nation,  and  having  all  the  fame 
common  language,  religion,  laws,  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners. 

This  is  the  pofition  which  thefe  Writers  have 
adopted  and  maintained,  with  an  uncommon  difplay  of 
deep  erudition,  and  a  great  variety  of  fpecious  argu¬ 
ments.  But  that  their  pofition,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
Celts,  is  erroneous,  and  the  arguments  that  fupport  it 
inconclufive,  will  appear,  if  it  can  be  fhown,  That  an¬ 
cient  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
not  inhabited  "by  the  descendants  of  one  fingle  race  5 
but  on  the  contrary,  divided  between  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  people ;  the  one  of  whom  we  lhall  call,  with 
moft  of  the  Roman  authors,  Celtic,  who  were  the 
anceftors  of  the  Gauls,  Britons  and  Irifh  ;  the  other 
Gothic  or  Teutonic,  from  whom  the  Germans, 
Belgians,  Saxons  and  Scandinavians  derived  their  ori¬ 
gin  ;  and  that  thefe  were  ab  origine  two  diftindt  people, 
very  unlike  in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  religion  and 
laws. 

As  to  the  Arguments  by  which  Cluverius  and  Pel- 
loutier  fupport  their  hypothefis  that  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  nations  were  the  fame,  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  Two  Heads  ;  viz.  either  to  Quotations  from  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  or  to  Etymolo¬ 
gies  of  the  names  of  perfons  or  places,  &c. 

j  r  , 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  (viz.  Etymologies) 
thefe  two  writers  lay  it  down  that  the  prefent  German 
or  High  Dutch  is  a  genuine  daughter  of  th^ancient 
Celtic  or  Gaulifh  language  *  ;  becaufe,  from  it  they 
can  explain  the  Etymology  of  innumerable  names  that 
were  well  known  to  be  Gaulilh  ©r  Celtic  f ;  and 
this  being  admitted,  it  rauft  follow  that  the  Germans 

•  La  langue  Alemande  eji  un  rejie  de  V anclenne  langue  da  Celtes,  Pellou- 
tier,  vol.  1.  p.  165,  Sc c. 

Vid,  Cluy,  lib,  1.  cap.  vi,  vii,  viil,  &c,  Pellout,  liv.  I,  chap.  xv. 
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mfe  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations' were  the  fame.  In  pro¬ 
secuting  this  argument  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  have  produced  many  inftances  that  appear  at  ftift 
fight  very  plauftble.  But  whoever  confiders  how  little 
We  can  depend  upon  the  Etymology  of  obfolete  words, 
derived  from  barbarous  dead  languages,  in  which  there 
are  no  books  extant,  will  not  build  very  fecurely  on 
proofs  of  this  fort.  No  one  will  affert  that  the  prefent 
German  bears  any  refemblance  now  to  the  modern 
Welfli  and  Irifh  languages ;  and  yet  there  are  writers 
in  abundance  who  will  undertake  to  account# for  the 
name  of  almoft  every  place,  perfon  or  office  in  ancient 
Europe,  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  living  tongues, 
and  will  produce  infiances  full  as  plaufibie  and  conclu- 
five,  as  anv  adduced  by  Cluverius  or  his  followers  . 
After  all,  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  on 
both  Tides  ;  I  can  readily  believe  that  all  the  names  of 
places  and  perfons  in  ancient  Germany,  or  fuch  other 
countries  as  any  of  the  Gothic  or  T  eutonic  nations  at 
any  time  penetrated  into,  will  be  reducible  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  now  ipoken  by  their  descendants  .  And  that  in 
like** manner,  from  the  Iriffi  and  Welfli  languages, 
which  may  be  allowed  to  be  genuine  daughters  of  the 
ancient  Gallic  or  Celtic  tongue  I,  it  will  be  eaiy  to  ex¬ 
plain  fuch  names  as  were  impofed  by  any  ofthe  ancient 
Celtic  or  Gallic  tribes.  «  Indeed  in  the  very  remote 
ages,  prior  to  hiftory,  one  cannot  pretend  to  fay  what 
were  the  diftind  bounds  or  limits  of  each  people. 
They  were  like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  roving 
and  unfettled  ;  and  often  varied  their  fituation  ;  being 


.  »;  •  F 

*  See  that  excellent  antiquary  Lluyd,  in  Archaeologia  Britannica,  Sr c, 
not  t0  mention  many  late  writers  of  a  different  Stamp,  viz.  Jones,* 

Parsons,  &c.  See.  ,  ,  ,  r  . 

+  That  the  prefent  Welfh  language  is  the  genuine  daughter  o.  the 

ancient  BritHh  fpoken  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  cannot  be  difputed  $ 
becaufe  we  have  now  extant  MSS.  writ  in  every  age  from  the  Roman 
times  down  to  the  prefent,  which  plainly  prove  the  defeent,  and  are  not 
unintelligible  to  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Wales.  (See  Evans  s  fpeci- 
mens  of  Welfli  poetry,  4to.)  Now  that  the  ancient  Britifli  differed  litrie 
from  the  Gauliih,  we  ate  affured  by  Tacitus,  Serme  baud  multum  di-vor- 
fas,  Tacit.  A sric.  c.  »i. 

J  fQinctimes 
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Sometimes  fpread  over  a  country  ;  at  other  times  driven 
out  by  fome  ftronger  tribe  of  barbarians,  or  forfakino- 
n  themfelves  in  fearch  of  new  fettlements.  Cafar  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  fome  of  the  Gallic  tribes  forced  their 
way  into  Germany,  and  there eftablifhed  themfelves*. 
It  is  equally  probable,  that  before  his  time,  bands  of 
Germans  might  at  different  periods  penetrate  into 
Gaul  f  5  where,  although  their  numbers  might  be  too 
fmall  to  prefer, 'e  them  a  diftindt  nation,  yet  thefe  emi¬ 
grants  migjit  import  many  names  of  perfons  and  places 
that  would  outlive  the  remembrance  of  their  founders. 
This  will  fumciently  account  for  the  difperfion  of 
words  derived  from  both  languages,  and  inform  us 
why  Celtic  derivations  may  be  found  in  Germany  and 
German  names  difcovered  in  Gaul.  So  much  for 
arguments  derived  from  Etymology  ;  which  are  fo 
very  uncertain  and  precarious,  that  they  can  only 
amount  to  prefumpticns  at  belf,  and  can  never  be  op- 
pofed  to  fol  id  pofitive  proofs. 

"^fith  regard  to  the  other  fource  of  Arguments,  by 
which  thefe  learned  writers  fupport  their  opinion  of 
the  identityol  tne  Gauls  and  Germans,  viz.  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ; 
thefe  they  have  produced  in  great  abundance.  But 
even  if  it  fhould  be  granted  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  applied  fometimes  the  names  of  Celtic,  Scythian 
or  Hyperborean  indifcriminately  to  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  of  Britain  and  Scandi¬ 
navia,  the  inference  will  ftill  be  doubted  by  thofe  that 
confider  how  little  known  all  thefe  nations  were  to  the 
early  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  j  who,  giving  them 
sli  the  general  name  of  Barbarians,  inquired  little  far¬ 
ther  about  them,  and  took  very  little  pains  to  be 

.  *  ^u‘lt  ar!tea  tempus  cum  Germanos  Galli  virtute  fuperarent  et  ultra  bella 
■tejen  cut,  ac  ...  .  trans  Rkenum  colonias  mitterent ,  &c.  Vid.  nlura 

apud  Caef.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  P 

t  Jhis  Caefar  exprefly  tells  us  of  the  Belgae,  who  were  fettled  to  the 
mirth  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  Plerofque  Belgas  ejft  ortos  &  Germania  j 
Rhenumque  antiquitui  tranfduHos,  propter  loci  ferttlitatem  ibi  confedifTe : 
Gallojque  qui  ea  l oca  tncollerent ,  expuliJJ'e,  De  Beil.  Gall.  lib.  ii.  i 

L-  accurately 
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accurately  Informed  about  their  peculiar  differences  and 
diftindtions.  Even  a  long  time  after  thefe  rude  nations 
had  begun  to  prefs  upon  the  empire,  and  had  made 
the  Romans  dread  their  valour,  ft  ill  their  writers  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  fo  confufed  and  indiftindt  a  knowledge 
of  their  different  defcent  and  character,  as  to  confound 
both  the  Celts,  and  Goths  with  the  Sarmatians,  whom 
all  writers  allow  to  have  been  a.  diftindt  nation  from 
them  both  *  :  Thus  Zofimus,  an  hiftorian  of  the  third 
century,  includes  them  all  under  the  common  name 
of  Scythians -f  ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when,  after  their 
long  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  Romans,  their 
hiftorians  ought  to  have  been  taught  to  diftinguifti 
them  better. 

However,  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  were 
not  all  equally  indiftindt  and  confufed  on  this  fub- 
jedt.  It  will  be  fhewn  below,  that  fome  of  their  belt 
and  moft  difcerning  writers,  when  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  well  informed,  knew  how  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  accurately  enough  :  So  that  both  Cluverius 
and  Pellcutier  have  found  themfelves  much  puzzled 
how  to  reconcile  fuch  ftubborn  paffages  with  their  own 
favourite  hypothefes,  and  have  been  entangled  in  great 
difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  get  over  the  objedtions 
thefe  occafion.  Even  with  regard  to  the  more  early 
hiftorians,  they  appear  to  have  been  fometimes  more 
precife  and  accurate  in  their  defer, iptions.  There  is  a 
remarkable  paffage  of  this  kind  in  Strabo  %  ;  in  which 
he  informs  us  that,  although  the  old  Greek  authors 
gave  all  the  northern  nations  the  common  name  of  Scy¬ 
thians  or  Celtofcythians,  yet  that  writers  still  more 
ancient  §,  divided  all  41  the  nations  who  lived  be- 
iC  yond  the  Euxine,  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
?*  into  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromat^,  and 

{•  t  .  »  • '  r  1 

,  ,.;•  ••  i  *  •  s  »  k  -  *  •  *  «  ■  '  "  J  "  4  • 

*  See  Pelloutier,  vol,  I,  liv.  I.  cb,  ii.  paffim. 

*}•  See  Pelloutier,  vol.  I.  p.  17. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  Affttvla;  /jczv  Jn  toviTl^ou-Co^ov(  jt’fyiwj  ci  7 rnleuci  rxv 
EXXjjvwv  ff-vyygctfEtCf  kcu  Ks^rcaruvQat  ixxhovvf  &c.  Vid.  Cluv. 

Jib.  i.  p.  22.  Pellout.  vol.  I.  p.  2. 

§  0*  *£  ETI  nPOTFPON  JieAmie?,  See . 
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('x  Arimaspians  ;  as  they  did  thofe  beyond  the  Caf- 
€i  pian  Sea  into  the  Sac.;e  and  Mess  age  tje.”  Thefe 
Sacas  and  Messaget^:  might  poffibly  be  the  ancef- 
tors  of  the  Saxons  and  Goths,  (as  thefe  laft  are  fully 
proved  to  have  been  the  Getas  of  the  ancients  *)  who? 
in  the  time  of  thofe  very  remote  Greek  writers,  pofli- 
bly  had  not  penetrated  fo  far  weftward  as  they  did 
afterwards  :  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  Germanii 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  f  as  a  Perfian  people. 
Now  the  moft  authentic  hiflorians  and  poets  of  the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  nations  all  agree  that  their  ances¬ 
tors  came  at  different  emigrations  from  the  more  eaftem 
countries  1.  But  with  regard  to  the  three  other  na¬ 
tions,  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromatje  and  the 
Arimaspians  ;  if  we  agree  with  Pelloutier  §,  that 
under  the  two  former  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  are 
plainly  defigned  ;  when  he  contends  jj  that  the  Arimaf- 
pians  are  a  meer  fabulous  people,  which  never  exifted, 
who  does  not  fee  that  he  is  blinded  by  hypothecs  ? 
Why  may  not  the  ancient  Finns  or  Laplanders  have 
been  intended  by  this  term,  which  he  himfelf  inter¬ 
prets  from  Herodotus  to  fignify  One-eyed,  and  fup- 
pofes  it  defcriptive  cf  fome  nation  that  excelled  in 
archery,  as  alluding  to  their  pradlice  of  winking  with 

*  See  Pelloutier,  liv.  f.  ch.  viii.  vol.  I.  p.  46,  47,  &c.  notes. 

•f  Hcod.  in  Clio.  AXAot  h  Ue^o-cu  st cri  ctS1*,  IT av0>jX«j«!,  Aygwo’iaici) 
FEPMANI  l.  Edit.  R.  Steph.  1570.  pag.  34. 

J  All  the  old  northern  Scalds  and  hiftorians  agree  that  their  ancestors  came 
thither  from  the  Eaft,  but  then  fome  of  them,  to  do  the  greater  honour 
to  their  country,  and  to  its  antiquities,  pretend  that  they  firft  made  an 
emigration  into  the  Eaft  from  Scandinavia.  See  Sheringham  De Angle- 
rum  Gertis  origive.  Cartabngia  1670.  8^0.  paflim.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  Sheringham  not  to  know  how  to  diftinguifh  what  is  true  and 
credible  from  what  is  improbable  and  fabulous  in  the  old  Northern  Chro¬ 
nicles:  Becaufe  fome  parts  are  true,  he  receives  all  for  authentic;  as  a 
late  ingenious  writer,  becaufe  fome  parts  are  fabulous,  is  for  reje&ing  all 
as  falfe.  (See  Clarke,  in  his  learned  Treatife  on  the  Connexion  between 
the  Roman,  Saxon  and  Englifh  Coins,  &c.  Lond.  1767.  4t0.)  By  the 
fame  rule  we  might  reject  the  whole  Grecian  hiftory  :  For  that  of  the 
North  has,  like  it,  its  fabulous,  its  doubtful,  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  Periods;  which  acute  and  judicious  criticks  will  eafily  diftin* 
guilh. 

§  Liv.  1,  chap,  i,  |  Vol.  I,  p.  9, 10, 
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one  eye  in  order  to  take  aim  *.  Tacitus  exprefiy  af- 
fures  us  that  the  Fenni  were  great  archers  +  ;  and, 
as  is  obferved  in  the  following  book  it  i?  highly 
probable  that  at  fome  early  period  of  time,  both  the 
Finns  and  Laplanders  were  poffeffed  of  much  larger 
and  better  tracts  of  country  than  the  northern  deferts 
to  which  they  are  now  confined. 

But  whether  this  interpretation  be  admitted  or  not, 
and  whatever  the  more  early  Greek  and  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  knew  concerning  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  nations, 
it  is  very  certain  that  in  latter  times,  fuch  of  them  as 
had  molt  difcernment,  and  the  beft  opportunities  of 
being  informed,  have  plainly  and  clearly  delivered 
that  the  Germans  and  Gauls  were  two  diftindt  peopley 
of  different  origin,  manners,  laws,  religion  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  accurately  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  them. 

Beforev  we  defcend  to  particulars,  it  may  be  pre- 
mifed,  that  thefe  two  races  of  men  were  in  many 
things  alike,  as  would  neceffarily  happen  to  two  fa- 
vage  nations  who  lived  nearly  in  the  fame  climate, 
who  were  expofed  to  the  fame  wants,  and  were  obliged 
to  relieve  them  by  the  fame  means.  The  more  men 
approach  to  a  ftate  of  wild  and  uncivilized  life,  the 
greater  refemblance  they  will  have  in  manners,  becaufe 
favage  nature,  reduced  almoft  to  meer  brutal  inftindi, 
is  fimple  and  uniform  ;  whereas  art  and  refinement 
are  infinitely  various  :  Thus  one  of  the  rude  natives 
of  Nova  Zembla  will  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  in  his 
manner  of  life  to  a  favage  of  New  Holland  :  T  hey 
will  both  live  upon  fifh  and  fea  fowls,  becaufe  their 
defart  fhores  affords  no  other  food  ;  they  will  both  be 
clad  in  the  fkins  of  feals  and  other  fea  animals,  becaufe 
their  country  affords  no  other  cloathing  ;  and  they 

*  Pelloutier,  ibid.  A ft y.a. move  [jiovo<p9itbfAtvt;  .  .  APIMA  yag  E* 

staXsoici  luvQai,  2IT0Y  0's  tov  O<p9aX[A0v.  Herod,  p.  iag.  145* 

*j'  Sola  in  fagittis  Sges,  Tae,  de  Mcr.  Gerra.  cap.  ult, 
i  Pag.  38,  39, 
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will  both  live  by  fifning  in  little  boats,  and  be  armetf 
with  lances  pointed,  for  want  of  metal,  either  with 
(harp  Hints  or  the  bones  of  fifties :  But  will  it  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  oppofite 
poles  of  the  globe  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple  ?  The  ancient  Britons  in  the  time  of  Csefar  painted 
their  bodies,  as  do  the  prefent  Cherokees  of  North 
America,  becaufe  it  would  naturally  enough  occur  to 
the  wild  people  of  every  country,  that  by  this  practice 
they  might  render  themfelves  terrible  to  their  enemies  : 
Nor  will  this  prove  that  the  Cherokees  are  defcended 
from  the  ancient  Britons.  When  therefore  Cluverius 
and  Pelloutier  folemnly  inform  us  That  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  lived  both  of  them  in  fmall  huts  or  caverns  ; 
That  they  fubfifted  either  on  venifon  flain  in  hunting, 
or  on  the  milk  and  cheefe  procured  from  their  flocks  : 
That  both  people  led  a  wandering  roving  life,  and 
equally  difliked  to  live  in  cities,  or  follow  agriculture, 
and  of  courfe  ate  little  or  no  bread  :  That  they  both 
of  them  drank  out  of  the  horns  of  animals  *,  and 
either  went  naked,  or  threw  a  rude  fkin  over  their 
fhoulders :  When  they  colledt  a  .  long  feries  of  fuch 
refemblances  as  thefe,  and  bring  innumerable  quota¬ 
tions  from  ancient  authors  to  prove  that  all  thefe  de- 
feriptions  are  equally  given  of  both  people,  who  does 
not  fee  that  all  thefe  traits  are  found  in  every  favage 
nation  upon  earth,  and  that  by  the  fame  rule  they 
might  prove  all  the  people  that  ever  exifted,  to  be  of 
one  race  and  nation  ? 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  general  refemblances, 
we  have  fufficient  teftimony  from  fome  of  the  moft 
difeerning  ancient  authors,  that  the  Germans  and 
Gauls,  or  in  other  words,  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
nations  were  fufficiently  diftinguiftied  from  each  other, 
and  differed  confiderably  in  Person,  Manners, 
Laws,  Religion  and  Language. 

*  Some  of  the  ancient  German  tribes  drank  Beer  and  Ale,  as  did 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  (See  Pelloutier,  vol,  I.  lib.  2.  ch.  ii. 
p.  216,  2! 7,  &c.)  This,  however,  proves  them  not  to  be  the.  fame 
people,  any  more  than  our  dt inking  tea  and  coffee,  proves  us  to  be  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  Chinefe  and  Arabians, 
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CiESAR,  whofcjudgment  and  penetration  will  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  none  but  a  perfon  blinded  by  hypothefis 
and  whofe  long  refidence  in  Gaul,  gave  him  better 
means  of  being  informed  than  almofi:  any  of  his  country¬ 
men  ;  Csefar  exprefly  afiures  us  that  the  Celts  or  com¬ 
mon  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ct  differed  in  Language* 

Ctiftoms  and  Laws’’  from  the  Belgse,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  were  chiefly  a  Teutonic  people  f,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Aquitain  on  the  other;  who,  from 
their  vicinity  to  Spain,  were  probably  of  Iberian 
race.  Casfar  pofitively  affirms  that  the  nations  of 
Gaul  differed  from  thofe  of  Germany  in  their  Manners, 
and  in  many  other  particulars,  which  he  has  enume¬ 
rated  at  length  £  :  And  this  alTertion  is  not  thrown  out 
at  random,  like  the  paffages  brought  by  Cluverius 
againffc  it ;  but  is  coolly  and  cautioufly  made,  when  he 

*  Csefar  is  fo  much  more  precife  and  pofitive  againft  the  hypothefis 
efpoufed  by  Cluverius,  Keyfler,  Pelloutier,  &c.  than  the  common 
Roman  authors,  who  were  generally  inattentive  to  the  differences  of  the 
barbarous  nations  ;  that  all  the  writers  above-mentioned  fiet  out  with 
accufing  Caefar  of  beifig  for  ever  miftaken  ;  whereas  he  and  Tacitus  were 
probably  the  only  Romans  that  were  generally  exa£t. 

•f*  Gatlia  eft  otnnis  dim  i  fa  in  partes  tres :  quartern  unavn  inColunt  BeJga:} 
chain  snqiiitani ,  tertiam  qui  ipforum  lingua  Celia,  noftra  Galli  apellantur * 
Hi  cmnes  lingua,  institutis,  legibus  inter  je  differunt.  Caefaf 
de  Bello  Gal),  lib.  i . 

Plerojque  Belgas  ejftj'e  ertos  a  Gerneanis,  <Lrc,  lb*  lib.  2.  (fee  above, 
page  vi,  Note  -p.) 

This  teftimony  is  precife  and  formal  ;  but  Cluverius  and  Pelloutier 
have  found  a  fimilar  paffage  in  Strabo,  in  which  he  fays  of  the  yJquitani, 
that  their  language  only  differed  a  little  from  that  of  the  other 
Gauls,  Evtou?  MIKPON  TragttXXarlcVTa?  Tat?  j/X eoflaig.  (Strab.  initio 
lib.  4.)  This  I  apprehend  does  not  affedb  the  difference  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Belgse  :  i.  e,  the  Celts  and  Goths,  which  is  only  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  prelent  inquiry.  (Vid.  Cluv.  p.  50.  52.  Pellout.  vol.  1. 
p.  1  o 0. )  After  all,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Spain  were  of  Celtic  race  :  There  is  found  no  refemblance  between  tha 
old  Cantabrian  language  ftill  fpoken  in  Bifcay,  and  any  of  the  Celtic 
dialefls,  viz.  the  Welfh,  Armoric,  Irifh,  &c.  (See  the  Specimens  fubjoin- 
ed  to  this  Preface.)  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  follow  the  ancient  autho¬ 
rities  colle£lcd  by  Pelloutier,  (in  vol.  I.  p.  27.  note.)  which  affirm  that 
the  Iberians  were  a  different  people  from  the  Celts,  and  that  from  an 
intermixture  of  the  two  nations  were  produced  the  Celtiberians.  Pellou¬ 
tier  feems  to  me  to  have  produced  no  convincing  p'oofs  to  the  contrary, 
though  he  has  laboured  the  point  much.  As  for  the  Hquitani,  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  other  Gauls  may  have  brought  their  language  to  a 
much  nearer  refemblance  when  Strabo  wrote,  than  it  had  when  Csffiar 
refided  in  Gaul. 

£  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  6.  Vide  Jocund. 
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is  going  to  draw  the  characters  of  both  nations  at 
length  in  an  exact  and  well  finifhed  portrait,  which 
fhows  him  to  have  ftudied  the  genius  and  manners  of 
both  people  with  great  attention,  and  to  have  been 
compleatly  matter  of  his  fubje^t  *. 

It  is  true,  the  Gauls  and  Germans  refembled  each 
other  in  Complexion,  and  perhaps  in  fome  other  re- 
fpects,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  living  under 
the  fame  climate,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  yet 
that  they  differed  fufficiently  in  their  Persons,  ap¬ 
pears  from  Tacitus,  who  fays  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Calidonia  refembled  the  Germans  in  Features,  whereas 
the  Silures  were  rather  like  the  Spaniards,  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South-Britain  bore  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  Gauls  f  :  This  plainly  proves  that  the  Spaniards, 
Germans  and  Gauls  were  universally  known  to  differ 
in  their  Perfons. 

They  differed  alfo  in  Manners  and  Customs, 
To  Pittance  only  in  one  point,  among  the  Germans* 
the  wife  did  not  give  a  dowry  to  her  hufband,  but  the 
hufband  to  the  wife,  as  Tacitus  exprefly  affures  us  %  ♦ 
Whereas  we  learn  from  Caefar,  that  among  the  Gauls* 
the  hufband  received  a  portion  in  money  with  his  wife, 
for  v/hich  he  made  her  a  fuitable  fettlement  of  his 
goods,  &c.  §. 

They  differed  no  lefs  in  their  Institutions  and 
Laws.  The  Celtic  nations  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  that  equal  plan  of  liberty,  which  was  the  peculiar 

v 

#  See  the  pafTage  in  Gee  far,  lib,  6.  at  large,  it  was  too  long  to  be 

inferred  he;e. 

•f-  Habitus  corporum  •varij  »-  •  •  •  Jt \  lit  lire  Cali  don't  am  habit  ant  mm  coma?, 
Kami  artus  Gerntanicatn  orig  inetn  ajj ever  ant.  Silurum  color  ati  vultus,  et 
trrti  phrumque  crir.cs  &  pofitu  contra  Hifpaniam ,  Iberos  nee  teres  trajecijje 
ta'.nte  fedes  occupajjl  fidem  faciunt.  Proxitni  Gal  Us  et  Jimiles  Junt,  &c. 
Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricols,  c.  ir. 

J  Dctem  non  Uxor  Hlarito,  fed  Uxori  Marttus  offert.  De  Mor.  Germ, 

c,  j8. 

V<r't  quantas  pectin: as  ab  Uxoribus  Dot  is  nomine  acceperunt ,  tantai  ex 
fun  bonis,  ipjlmaiicnc  fada,  cum  dotibus  communicant  s  De  Bello  Gall, 
lib.  6.  ( 

honour 
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honour  of  all  the  Gothic  tribes,  and  which  they  car¬ 
ried  with  them,  and  planted  wherever  they  formed  fet- 
tlements  :  On  the  contrary,  in  Gaul,  all  the  freedom 
and  power  chiefly  centered  among  the  Druids  and  the 
chief  men,  whomCcefar  calls  Eguites,  or  Knights:  But 
the  inferior  people  were  little  better  than  in  a  ftate  of 
-flavery  *;  Whereas  every  the  meaneft  German  was  in¬ 
dependent  and  free  f. 

But  if  none  of  thefe  proofs  of  difference  of  Perfon, 
Manners,  Inftitutions  or  Laws  could  have  been  produc¬ 
ed,  or  iliould  be  explained  away,  ftill  the  difference 
was  fo  great  and  effential  between  the  Celtic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  nations,  in  regard  to  Religion  and  Language, 
as  can  never  be  got  over,  and  plainly  evince  them  to 
have  been  two  diftindt  and  different  people.  Thefe 
two  points  are  fo  ftrong  and  conclufive,  that  the  whole 
proof  might  be  left  to  reft  upon  them. 

In  comparing  the  Religious  JEftahlifhment  and  In¬ 
ftitutions  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  with  thofe  of  the  Go¬ 
thic  or  Teutonic  nations,  the  moft  obfervable  difference, 
and  what  ftrikes  us  at  firft  fight,  is  that  peculiar  Hie¬ 
rarchy  or  facred  College  among  the  Celts,  which  had 
•the  entire  conduct  of  all  their  religious  and  even  civil 
affairs,  and  ferved  them  both  for  magiftrates  and 
priefts,  viz.  that  of  the  Druids  ;  which  has  nothing 
to  refemble  it  among  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
nations  J.  This  difference  appeared  to  Css  far  fo  ftrik- 

*  In  omni  Gallia  eorum  hominvm,  qui  all  quo  [uni  numero  atque  honor e  ge- 
7 iera  funt  duo  :  nam  Plebs  p^Sne  Servorutn  hdbetur  loco.  .  .  ,  De  his  duobus 
generibus  alienan  tjl  Druidum,  alterum  Equitum ,  &c.  De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  6. 

-j-  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ,  paffim. 

X  Our  Author,  Monf.  Mallet,  thinks  that  the  twelve  Pontiffs, 
called  Drottar,  who  were  afliftants  to  Odin  in  admin.iftring  .juftice,  (p.  6i.) 
were  a  kind  of  Druids  ;  and  that  their  name  Drottes>  has  feme  affinity  to 
the  Celtic  word  Druid  (p.  140.)  this  however  is  mecr  fancy;  there 
appears  no  more  c  nnedlion  between  the  tundlions  or  offices  of  thefe  two 
orders  of  men,  than  there  is  between  their  names  :  That  ot  Druid 
being  generally  derived  from  the  Greek  or  rather  from  the  Celtic 

Deriu  or  Dent,  an  Oak,  their  facred  Tree  :  (Vid.  Borlace,  p.  67.)  where¬ 
as  the  words  Droftar  and  Drottes  come  from  the  Icelandic  2?10ft£U,  Do- 
minus.  Swed.  XM'Cit,  Hew. 
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jrjg,  that  he  fets  out  with  this,  at  his  entrance  on  his 
defcription  of  the  Germans,  as  a  fundamental  and 
primary  diftindlion  §  1  do  not  here  enter  into  a  minute 

defcription  of  the  nature  of  the  Druids’  eftablifhment, 
or  an  enumeration  of  their  privileges,  becaufe  theie 
may  be  found  in  Css  far  and  Pliny  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  fo  many  authors  among  the  moderns  ||  :  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  fay  that,  although  the  Teutonic  nations 
had  Prieits,  they  bore  no  more  refemblance  to  the 

Druids 

^  Germani  milium  ab  hue  confuetudine  [fc.  Galiorl’m]  differ  unt : 
rani  veque  Dp.  u  ides  habent,  qiti  rebus  D 'minis  pueffnt  reque  jacnjiciis  Jiu- 
denty  Sec.  DeBell.  Gal.  lib.  6. 

||  Vid.  Caesar.'  De  Bello  Gall.  Comment,  lib.  6.  Plinii  Nat. 
plift.  lib.  16.  c.  44. 

-  Of  the  moderns,  f?e  Toland’s  Specimen  of  a  Hid.  of  the  Druids, 
in  Mi  feel.  Works,  vol.  Ift,  1747.  3vo.  St  ukely’s  Stonehenge, '  and 
yVbury.  2  vo!s.  1740,  & c.  folio.  But  efpecially  Dr.  Borlace’s  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Cornwall,  2d  edit.  1764.  folio.  This  learned  and  ingenious 
write!  has  left  nothing  to  be  delired  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Druids,  and 
then  ififlitutions  :  He  has  hoyveyer  been  drawn  in  by  Keysler  and  the 
Other  German  antiquaries,  to  adopt  their  hypothefis,  that  the  Religion  of 
the  ancient  Germans  was,  in  fundamentals,  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britain?,  (vid.  p.  71.)  As  nothing  that  falls  from  fo  excellent 
a  writer  ouc.hr  to  be  difregarded,  1  /hall  conftder  his  arguments  with 
attention.  He  proves  the  identity  of  the  German  and  G^ulifli  Reli- 
r  on  from  the  conformity  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls  in  the  following 
points:  viz.  “  (j.)  The  principal  Deity  of  both  nations  was  Mercury  • 

(2.)  They  facrificed  human  victims  :  (3.)  They  had  open  temples, 
f«  and  (4  )  no  idols  of  human  lhape.  (5.)  They  had  confecrated  groves  : 
st  )  Worfitipped  oaks  :  (7.)  Were  fond  of  aufpicial  rites  ;  and  (8.) 
(<  Computed  by  nights  and  not  by  days.” 

I  /hall  confider  each  of  thefe  proofs  in  their  order:  And  as  for  ths 
y  1  r  st,  that  “  bath  nations  woi /hipped  M er  c u  r  y  This  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  wor/hipped  for  their 
Chief  Deity,  fofne  Celtic  God,  which  Car  ar  finding  to  refemble  in  fome 
of  his  attributes  the  Roman  Mercury,  fpruple-d  not  to  call  by  that 
Roman  name  :  bo  again  the  Germans  worfinpped  for  then  fupreme 
God.  a  Divinity  .of  their  own,  whpm  Tacitus  iikewife  called  Mercu- 
Ey)  fpom  a  fancied  refemblance  to  that  Roman  Deity,  perhaps  in  other 
of  hi?  attributes.  We  know  very  well  that  the  Supreme  Deity  of  all 
the  Teutonic  nations  was  Odin  or  Woden,  called  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
pnans  Votam  and  Gotam,  or  Godam,  ’(vid.  not.  in  Tac.  Varior, 
p.  for.)  who  teems  chiefly  to  have  refembled  the  Roman  Mercury,  in 
having  a  particular  power  over  ihe  ghofts  oi  tne  depatted  .  ^  \  rde  laariho-' 
jin.  lib.  2-  c.  7.  Odinus  Manijim  fuit  Deminus  :  Mercurio  comparandus.) 
In  other  refpecls,  how  much  they  differed  will  appear  at  firft  light  in  the 
Edda.  Now  if  the  Celtic  Mercury  refembled  the  Roman  no  more  than 
fidia  did ;  vye  fee  hovy  Hulifce  they  might  be  to  each  other.  We  are  not 

pve« 
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Druids,  than  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  of  any  other  Pagan  people. 

Not 

even  fare  that  thefe  two  Mercuries  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans  agreed 
with  the  IvIercury  of  the  Romans  in  the  fame  points  or  rcfemblance. 

But  (2.)  “  Both  nations  facrifked  human  viftims :  (3.)  Had  open 

«  temples;  (5.)  Confecrated  Groves ;  and  (7.)  were  fond  of  aufpicial 
<e  rites,”  Thefe  defcriptions  I  believe  may  be  applied  to  ad  the  Pagan 
nations  in  the  world,  during  their  early  barbarous  flate.  For  (2.)  all 
Pagan  nations  have  offered  human  viftims :  Have  had  (3’)  °pen  tem¬ 
ples,  before  they  got  covered  ones :  And,  previous  to  their  eie<fttng  mag¬ 
nificent  domes  for  their  religious  rites,  have  either  fet  up  circles  of  rude 
Hones,  or  retired  under  the  natural  fhelter  of  (5*)  folemn  groves,  which, 
upon  that  account,  they  confecrated  :  And  (7.)  all  Pagan  people  have 
dealt  in  omens,  aufpices,  and  all  the  other  idle  fuperflitions  of  tha-fi 
fort.  There  is  not  one  of  the  above  circumftances  but  what  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  as  pradtifed  by  the  idolatrous  nations  which  furrounded 
the  Jewifh  people,  and  was  equally  obferved  by  fome  or  other  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Italy  and  Greece:  So  that  the  Germans  refembled  the  Gauls 
with  regard  to  thefe  particulars  no  more  than  they  did  the  old  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  Aflyria,  Greece  and  Italy.  As  tor  the  ieutonic 
nations,  they  very  foon  got  covered  temples,  (fee  below,  p.  127.)  and 
aifo  idols  of  human  fhape,  (p.  129.)  as  had  indeed  the  Celtic  nations 
alfo  in  the  time  of  C^far  ;  for  fo  Dr.  Borlace  himfelt  (p.  107.)  inter-^ 
pvets  that  pafifage  of  his  concerning  the  Gaul?,  (lib.  6.)  Deum  maxime 
JWercurium  colunt :  Hujus  funt  plurima  simulacra.  If  thefe  Simu¬ 
lacra  had  not  been  images,  but  only  rude  unformed  Hones,  Caelar 
would  doubtlels  have  expreffed  himfelf  with  more  referve.  When, 
therefore,  Dr.  Borlace  fays  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans  refembled  each 
ether  in  having,  (4.)  “  No  idols  of  human  fhape,”  he  muff  only  mean 
in  their  more  early  Hate  of  idolatry  ;  which  I  fuppofe  may  alio  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  every  favage  nation,  before  they  have  attained  any  fkill  in 
fculpture. 

But  he  fays,  (6.)  that  both  nations  <(  worfhipped  Oaks.”  His  proof, 
however,  that  the  Germans  had  this  fuperflition  only,  is,  that  “  the 
*(  Sclavonians  (a  people  of  Germany)  worfhipped  Oaks,  inclofed 

them  with  a  court,  and  fenced  them  in,  to  keep  oft  all  unhallowed  ac- 
*c  cefs and  for  this  he  refers  to  the  note  in  Tacit.  Variorum  ad  c.  9. 
where  Helmoldus  has  faid,  that  the  Russians  held  their  groves  and 
fountains  lacred,  and  that  the  Sclavi  worfhipped  Oaks.  This  proves 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  Teutonic  nations;  but  plainly  fhows  that 
many  of  tire  Druidic  fuperflitions  had  been  caught  up  and  adopted  by 
nations  no  ways  allied  to  the  Celts;  and  therefore  fuggefls  an  eafy  an- 
fwer  to  the  laft  proof  that  is  urged  of  the  refemblance  of  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  in  their  religious  lites  and  opinions  ;  viz.  that, 

(3.)  Both  people  Cc  computed  by  nights,  and  not  by  days.”  This  is 
in  reality  the  only  folid  argument  that  has  been  produced.  But  to  this, 
the  anfwer  is  very  obvious.  Tire  Teutonic  nations,  it  is  allowed,  had 
this  very  peculiar  arbitrary  cuftom,  which  they  probably  borrowed  fiom 
their  Celtic  neighbours,  although  of  a  very  different  race,  and  profefling, 
in  the  main,  a  very  different  religion  :  For  if  the  Sclavonian  tribe*,  whofe 
Htuation  lay  fo  much  more  remote  from  the  Celts,  had  adapted  their 
fuperftitrous  veneration  for  the  Oak,  which  feems  in  no  degree  to  have 
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Not  only  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  pr’efthoocf, 
but  in  their  internal  doctrines  as  well  as  outward  rites*, 
they  differed. 

The  Druids  taught,  and  the  Celtic  nations  believed 
the  Metempfichofis,  or  a  Tranfmigration  of  the  foul 
out  of  one  body  into  another:  This  is  fo  pofitively 
afferted  of  them  by  Caefar  *,  who  had  been  long  con- 
verfant  among  them,  and  knew  them  well,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  modern  fyftem-makers 
to  argue  and  explain  his  words  away,  as  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  in  every  other  point  relating  to  the  Cel¬ 
tic  antiquities  :  However,  they  attempt  to  qualify  it, 
by  afferting  that  the  Celtic  nations  believed  only  that 
the  foul  paffed  out  of  one  human  body  into  another, 
and  never  into  that  of  brutes  f  :  Which  diffin&ion  l 
ffiall  not  now  ftay  to  examine,  but  proceed  to  obferve, 
that  all  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  nations  held,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fixed  Elizium,  and  a  Hell,  where  the  va¬ 
liant  and  the  juft  were  rewarded  ;  and  where  the  cow¬ 
ardly  and  the  wicked  fuffered  punifhment.  The  de- 
fcripiion  of  thefe  forms  a  great  part  of  the  Edda 

In  innumerable  other  inftances,  the  inftitutions  of 
the  Druids  among  the  Celts,  were  extremely  different 

infedled  the  Germans;  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who  lay  contiguous  to  the  Celts,  had  picked  up  none  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  or  prattices. 

*  In  print  is  hoc  molunt  perfuadere,  Non  interire  animas,  fed  ab  aliis  poft 
mortem  iranjre  ad  alios.  Lib.  vi, — Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib,  v.  c.  %.  84 
Val.  Max.  Jib.  ii.  c.  6,  Amxnian.  Marcel,  lib,  xv.  :  a 

"f  vid.  Keysi.fr  Ant-iq.  Sept.  p.  117.  Borlacj,  p.  98,  99,  Sec. 

X  It  muff  not  be  concealed,  that  Bartholine  has  produced  a  paffage 
from  an  ancient  Ode  in  the  £di>a  of  S^MUND  Frode,  which  plainly 
ih  ews  that  the  doftrine  of  the  Tranfmigration  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Scandinavians  ;  but  Bartholine  himfelf  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fin^e 
infiance,  and  it  appears  from  the  paffage  itfelf,  that  this  opinion  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  Scandinavians,  as  an  idle  o!d  wives  fable.  Vid.  Bartholin, 
Califs  Contemp.  a  Danis  Morris,  pag.  208.  Sigrttna  (Helgonis  Uxor) 
dolore  et  niafitia  cxtinfta  eft.  Credebatur  ant':  quit  us  homines  iterum  rafci, 
illud  everoyt  u  n  c  fro  an  I  LI  error  f  habetur .  Helgo  et  Sigruna  iterum 
ttatt  fuijfe  dicuniur ;  tunc  \Ue  lid  go  Haddinga- Skadi  dicebatur  •  il!a  •vero 
Kara ,  Half  dam  Jilt  a.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  one  infiance  they  only 
copied  the  doftiine  of  the  Druids.  As  the  Celtic  nations  preceded  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  many  of  their  fettlements,  it  was  probably  by  the 
former  that  this  anilis  error  antiquitus  a  edebarur,  which  was  foon  ex¬ 
ploded  among  their  Teutonic  fucceffors,  whole  effcablifhed  belief  was  very 
different* 

from 
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from  thofe  of  the  Gothic  nations.  To  mention  a 
few  :  The  former  frequently  burnt  a  great  quantity  of 
human  victims  alive,  in  large  wicker  images,  as  an. 
'offering  to  their  Gods  §.  The  Gothic  nations,  though 
like  all  other  Pagans,  they  occafionally  defiled  their 
altars  with  human  blood,  appear  never  to  have  had 
any  cuftom  like  this. 

The  Druids  venerated  the  Oak  and  the  Miffeltoe, 
which  latter  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  mo  ft  divine 
and  falutary  of  plants  ||,  and  gathered  with  very  par¬ 
ticular  ceremonies.  In  the  Gothic  mythology,  if  any 
tree  feems  to  have  been  regarded  with  more  particular 
attention  than  others,  it  is  the  Ash  IT  :  And  as  for  the 
'  Miffeltoe,  it  is  reprefented  in  the  Edda  rather  as  a 
contemptible  and  mifchievous  fhrub  *. 

But  what  particularly  diftinguifhes  the  Celtic  infti- 
tutions  from  thofe  of  the  Gothic  dr  Teutonic  nations, 
is  that  remarkable  air  of  Secrecy  and  Myftery  with 
which  the  Druids  concealed  their  dodtrines  from  the 
laity  ;  forbidding  that  they  fhould  ever  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  upon  that  account,  hot  having  fo  much 
as  an  alphabet’  of  their  own  f*  1°  this?  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  Odin  and  the  Gothic  Scalds  was  the  very 
‘reverfe.  No  barbarous  people  were  fo  addidled  to 
writing,  as  appears  from  the  innumerable  quantity  of 
Runic  infcriptions  fcattered  all  over  the  north 3  no 
barbarous  people  ever  held  Letters  in  higher  reverence, 
afcribing  the  invention  of  them  to  their  chief  deity 
and  attributing  to  the  letters  themfelves  fupernaturai 
virtues  f.  Nor  is  there  the  leaft  room  to  believe  that 
any  of  their  doctrines  were  locked  up  or  concealed 
from  any  part  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
their  Mythology  is  for  ever  difplaved  in  all  the  Songs  of 

ii  ,  i  7  *  • 

§  Vid.  Caefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  Borlace,  p.  127. 

\\  See  v9l.  II.  p.  144.  &c.  See  the  Edda  paffim. 

•*  See  vol.  II.  p.  139,  140,  T43,  145,  &c, 

-p  Nequefas  effe  exjtmar.t  ea  litteris  mandare  ;  cum  in  reliquis  fere  rebus, 
pub li c\s  pri'vatifque  rationibus ,  Gr>9?cis  liter  1 8  utantur.  ...  Nequt 
jn  'vulgus  Difciphnam  ejferri  ’■ velint .  Ca?far>  lib,  vi, 
i  J  Vid.  infra,  p.  70.  371,  372.  &c, 

4-  Vid.  infra,  p„  374.  375.  &c, 

f  v  *  ;  '  ••  their 
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their  Scalds,  juft  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
is  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar  and  Horace.  There  never 
exifted  any  inffitution  in  which  there  appears  lefs  of 
referve  and  myftery  than  in  that  of  the  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  people. 

After  all,  it  may  poffibly  be  true  that  the  Gothic 
nations  borrowed  fome  opinions  and  practices  from  the 
Celts,  without  being  at  all  defcended  from  them,  or 
having  any  pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as  the  fame 
people.  The  Celtic  tribes  were  probably  the  firft 
that  travelled  weftward,  and  it  is  not  impofiible  but 
that  feveral  of  the  Druidic  obfervances  might  be  caught 

o  O 

up  and  imitated  by  the  other  nations  that  came  after 
them  |Jo  Some  reliques  of  the  Druidic  fuperftitions, 
we  have  feen  (p.xv.  Note.  6.)  prevailed  among  theScla- 
vonians  :  And  ftill  more  might  be  expected  to  be  found 
among  thofe  of  Gothic  or  Teutonic  race,  both  from 
their  nearer  vicinage  and  greater  intercourfe  with  the 
Celtic  nations  ;  from  whom  the  Sarmatians  lay  more 
remote.  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  we  muff  not  wonder,  if  in  ages 
of  ignorance,  one  wild  people  catch  up  from  another, 
though  of  very  different  race,  the  moil  arbitrary  and 
groundlefs  opinions,  or  endeavour  to  imitate  them  in 
fuch  rites  and  pra&ices  as  they  are  told  will  recommend 
them  to  the  Gods,  or  avert  their  anger. 

Before  1  quit  this  fubjecft  of  the  Religion  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  and  Gothic  nations,  I  muff:  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  the  Mythology  of  the  latter  was  probably,  in  the 
time  of  Casfar  and  i  acitus,  a  very  crude  and  naked 
thing,  compared  to  what  it  was  afterwards,  when 
the  northern  Scalds  had  had  time  to  flouriffi  and  adorn 
it.  from  a  very  few  rude  and  fimple  tenets,  thefe 
wild  fablers  had,  m  the  courfe  of  eight  or  nine  centu¬ 
ries,  invented  and  railed  an  amazing  fuperffrudiure  of 

II  See  what  has  been  faid  above,  p.  xv.  Not.  (3.)  I  know  not  whether  we 
are  to  attribute  to  imitation  the  praftice  that  prevailed  among  both  peo- 
ple  of  burying  then-  dead  under  Barrows  otTumuli,  (fee  p.  221,) 
Ih:s  mode  ot  Sepulture,  however,  makes  a  great  figure  in  all  the  old 
Northern  Sagas  or  Hiixories,  as  well  as  in  the  Songs  of  the  Scalds, 

ji&ion. 
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fi&ion.  We  muft  not  therefore  fuppofe  that  all  the 
fables  of  the  Ebb  A  were  equally'  known  to  the  Go¬ 
thic  nations  of  every  age  and  tribe.  As  truth  is  uni¬ 
form  and  fimple,  fo  error  is  mod:  irregular  and  various  ; 
and  it  is  very  poffible,  that  different  fables  and  different 
obfervances  might  prevail  among  the  lame  people  in 
different  times  and  countries,  from  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes,  all  Pagan  nations 
are  extremely  apt  to  intermix  fomething  local  with 
their  idea  of  the  Divinity,  to  fuppofe  peculiar  Deities  pre- 
fiding  over  certain  diftrids,  and  to  worfhip  this  or  that 
God  with  particular  rites,  which  were  only  to  be  obferved 
in  one  certain  fpot.  Hence,  to  inattentive  foreigners, 
there  might  appear  a  difference  of  religion  among  na¬ 
tions  who  all  maintained,  at  the  bottom,  one  common 
creed  ;  and  this  will  account  for  whatever  disagree¬ 
ment  is  remarked  between  Cieiar  anu  Tacitus  in  their 
defcriptions  of  the  Gods  of  tne  ancient  G'Cxmans  . 
It  will  alfo  account  for  whatever  difference  may  appear 
between  the  imperfed  relations  of  the  Roman  writers, 
and  the  full  difplay  of  the  Gothic  mythology  held 
forth  in  the  Ebda.  It  is  indeed  very  probable 
that  only  the  mere  firft  rudiments  of  the  Gothic 
i el E ion  had  begun  to  be  formed,  when  the  Germans 
were  firft  known  to  the  Romans  :  And  even  when  the 
Saxons  made  their  irruptions  into  Britain,  though  they 
had  the  fame  general  belief  concerning  Odin  or  Wo¬ 
den,  Thor  and  Frigga,  &c.  yet  probably  the  com¬ 
plete  fyftem  had  not  arrived  to  the  full  maturity  it 
afterwards  attained  under  the  inventive  hands  of  the 
Scalds. 

The  effential  difference  remarked  above,  between 
the  Religion  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  nations,  in  their 
Tenets,  Inftitutions  and  Worfhip,  affords  a  ftrong  proof 
that  they  were  two  races  of  men  ab  origine  diftind  ; 
The  fame  truth  is  proved  ftill  more  ftrongly,  if  poili- 
ble,  by  their  difference  in  Language;  this  is  an 
argument  of  fad,  that  amounts  in  queftions  of  this  na¬ 
ture  alrnoft  to  demonftration. 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  affures  us  q[,  that  the  ancient  Britifh  lan¬ 
guage  was  very  little  different  from  that  fpoken  in 
Gaul ;  Sermobaud  multum  diver fus ;  There  was  probably 
no  more  than  a  fmall  difference  in  dialed:.  But  that 
the  Gaulifh  language  widely  differed  from  that  of  the 
Germans,  appears  from  the  whole  current  of  hiffory. 
Thus  Casfar  not  only  afferts  in  the  paffage  above 
tyuotcd,  (pag.  xi.  Note.)  that  the  Gauls  differed  in  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  Belgae,  hut  plainly  fhows  that  the 
German  and  Gaulifh  languages  were  very  different, 
when  he  tells  us  that  Arioviftus,  a  German  prince, 
only  learnt  to  fpeak  the  latter  by  his  long  refidence  in 
Gaul  *.  Again,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Caligula, 
returning  from  his  fruitlefs  expedition  againft  the 
Germans,  in  order  to  grace  his  triumph  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  prifoners  of  that  nation,  for  want  of  real 
Germans,  chofe  from  among  the  Gauls  fuch  as  were 
of  very  tall  ftature,  whom  he  caufed  to  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  and  to  colour  it  red,  to  learn  the  German 
language,  and  to  adopt  German  names  ;  and  thus  he 
pafled  them  off  for  prifoners  from  Germany  f.  Thefe, 
and  other  proofs  from  Tacitus,  are  produced  by  Pel- 
loutier  himfelf,  though  he  afterwards  endeavours  to> 
obviate  their  force,  by  pretending  that  the  languages 
of  Gaul  and  Germany  differed  only  in  dialed,  &c 
But  that  they  were  radically  and  efTentially  different, 
will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  to  any  one  that  will 
but  ufe  his  eyes  and  compare  any  of  the  living  lan¬ 
guages  which  are  defcended  from  thefe  two  ancient 
tongues.  This  queftion  receives  fo  clear,  fo  full,  and 
fo  eafy  a  folution,  by  barely  infpeCting  fuch  of  the 
languages  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  origin  as  are  now 
extant,  that  to  conclude  the  inquiry,  l  fhall  only  lay 
before  the  reader  Specimens  of  them  both. 

That  the  languages  now  fpoken  in  Germany,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Holland  and  England  are  all  derived 

-  See  above,  pag.  v.  Note  -p* 

*  Qua  multa  jam  Ariovijlui  longingua  cotifuetudine  utebatur,  De  Bell, 
Gall.  lib.  i.  c.  47. 

•f-  Sueton,  Caligula,  c.  47.  J  Pellout,  vol.  I.  liv,  i.  ch.  xv. 

from 
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from  or  allied  to  the  ancient  German  no  one  can  deny; 
becaufe  the  words  are  vifibly  the  fame  in  them  all, 
only  differing  in  dialed.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
ancient  Britifh  was  a  language  very  little  different 
from  that  of  the  Gauls,  we  have  the  exprels  tefti- 
mony  of  Tacitus  above-mentioned.  Let  us  now  com¬ 
pare  the  feveral  dialeds  of  the  ancient  Britifh,  viz. 
the  Welfh  §,  the  Armoric  and  the  Cornifh,  and  fee 
whether  they  contain  the  moft  diftant  refemblance  to 
any  of  the  Teutonic  dialeds  above  mentioned. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  following  Specimens,  will 
obferve,  that  the  modern  Englifh  and  German  are 
two  languages  evidently  derived  from  one  common 
fource  *,  almoffc  all  the  words  in  both  being  radically 
the  fame  ;  and  yet  it  is  near  1200  years  fince  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  language  was  tranfplanted  out  of  Germany,  and 
cut  oflffrom  all  intercourfe  with  the  mother  tongue. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  who  have  tpoke  it  have 
undergone  amazing  revolutions  and  changes  in  their 
government,  religion,  laws  and  manners,  amd  their 
language  in  particular  has  been  fubject  to  more  than 
common  innovations.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him 
compare  the  fame  Englifh  fpecimen  with  that  of  the 
Weifh  language,  and  fee  if  .he  can  difeover  the  moft 
diftant  refemblance  between  them  :  And  yet  both  thefe 
are  fpoken  upon  the  lame  iftand,  ana  that  by  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  who  for  many  hundred  years  have  been  fubjeds 
to  the  fame  prince,  governed  by  the  lame  laws,  have 
profeffed  the  lame  religion,  and  adopted  nearly  the  fame 
fyftem  of  manners:  And  now  at  laft,  after  all  this 
intercourfe,  what  two  languages  can  be  more  unlike  ? 
Can  this  radical  difiimilitude  be  called  only  a  difference 
hi  dialed  ?  During  the  rude  ages  prior  to  hiftory, 

/ 

§  That  the  prefent  Welfh  language  Is  the  genuine  daughter  of  the 
ancient  Britifh,  fee  proved  (if  it  needs  any  proof)  in  Rowland's  Mona 
Antiqua  reftaurata.  ad.  edit.  1766.  410.  feft.  iv.  p.  35*  &c*  See  aifo 

above,  p.  v.  note  f .  > 

See  likewife  in  Camden’s  Britannia ,  his  Eflay,  De  prims  Incolts %  See. 
Where  that  great  Ant  qu ary  fhows  the  immediate  defeent  of  the  prefent 
Welsh  nation  from  the  ancient  Britons,  and  their  near  affinity  to  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ;  but  efpecially  proves,  by  innumerable  inflan- 
ces,  the  flrong  connection  between  '.heir  feveral  Lang  u  a  qes. 

before 
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before  the  Britons  or  Germans  were  invaded  by  ctbef 
nations,  or  had  adopted  any  foreign  refinements,  while 
both  people  were  under  the  uninterrupted  influence  of 
their  original  inftitutions,  cuftoms  and  manners,  no 
reafon  can  be  alfigned  why  their  language  fhould  un¬ 
dergo  any  material  alterations.  A  favage  people,  wholly- 
occupied  by  their  prefent  animal  wants,  aim  at  no  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  improvements,  and  are  fubject  to  no  confider- 
able  changes.  In  this  ftate,  their  language  being  aflfe&ed 
by  none  of  the  caufes  that  commonly  introduce  very 
great  innovations,  will  continue  for  many  ages  nearly 
the  fame.  The  great  caufes  that  introduce  the  moft 
confiderable  changes  in  language,  are  invafions  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  violent  alterations  in  religion  and  laws, 
great  improvements  in  literature,  or  refinements  in 
manners.  None  of  thefe,  fo  far  as  we  know,  had 
happened  either  to  the  Germans  or  Britons  before  the 
time  of  Csefar,  and  yet  even  then  there  appeared  no 
refemblance  between  the  languages  of  thefe  two  peo¬ 
ple.  On  the  other  hand,  all  thefe  caufes  have  been 
operating  with  combined  force  ever  fince,  and  yet  no 
confiderable  refemblance  has  obtained  between  the 
languages  of  England  and  W ales  ;  nor  has  the  radical 
affinity  between  thofe  of  England  and  Germany  been 
effaced  or  deflroyed.  Upon  what  grounds  then  can  it 
be  pretended,  that  the  ancient  languages  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  flowed  from  one  common  fource  ?  Or  who 
will  believe  fo  improbable  a  faff? 

M.  Pelloutier  tells  us  |j,  that  cs  it  having  been  pre- 
<c  tended  that  the  ancient  Celtic  is  preferved  to  this  day 
cc  in  the  languages  of  Wales  and  Brittany  in  France, 
<c  he  bad  looked  into  a  few  Gloflaries  of  the  Welfh 
t£  and  Armoric  tongues  ^T,  and  had  indeed  difeovered 

66  that 

1|  Hift.  des  Celtes,  vol.  I.  p.  155. 

The  Armortc  language,  now  fpoken  in  Brittany  in  France,  is 
a  dia!e£t  of  the  Welsh  ;  that  province  being  peopled  with  a  colony 
from  Britain  in  the  4th  century  j  and  though  the  two  people  have  been 
feparated  fo  many  ages,  and  have  been  fubjedt  to  two  nations  fo  different 
in  their  laws,  religion  arid  manners,  ffill  the  two  languages  contain  fo 
ffrong  a  refemblance,  that  in  our  late  conqueft  of  Bellifle,  fuch  of  our 

foldiers 
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«  that  several  words  of  the  ancient  Celti«  were,  in 
«  effect,  preferved  in  thofe  tongues  But  he  plainly 
hints,  that  he  could  not  confider  the  bulk  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  there  perpetuated ;  and  indeed,  confidering 
how  thick  a  film  the  prejudice  of  fyflem  had  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  it  is  a  wonder  he  could  difcover  any  Cel¬ 
tic  words  at  all :  For  he,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  High-Dutch  language  was  the  genuine  Celtic, 
only  looked  for  fuch  words  as  bore  any  refemblance  to 
that  tongue;  and  there  being,  as  indeed  there  are, 
verv  few  that  have  any  fimilitude,  no  wonder  that  he 
found  fo  few  Celtic  words  in  a  genuine  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage 

t 

foldiers  as  came  out  of  Wales  were  eafily  underwood  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  with  their  Welfh  language,  ferved  for  interpreters  to  the  other 
foldiers  who  only  fpoke  Englifh.  This  is  a  fa£t  related  to  the  Editor  by 
a  perfon  who  was  there. — Perhaps,  upon  comparing  the  Specimens  fub- 
joined,  the  two  diale&s  may  appear  to  the  eye  more  remote  from  each 
other,  than  the  above  relation  luppofes  ;  but,  it  may  be  obierved1,  that 
their  orthography  not  having  been  fettled  in  concert,  the  fame  found  may- 
have  been  exprefled  by  very  different  combinations  of  letters,  and  the  other 
differences  may  be  only  thofe  of  idiom  ;  fo  that  the  two  languages,  when 
fpoken,  may  have  a  much  greater  refemblance,  than  appears  upon  paper 
to  a  perfon  ignorant  of  them  both.  T 6  give  one  inffance  ;  the  Welfh 
word  Dr<wg,  and  the  Armoric  Drouc,  (Eng.  Evil.)  though  fo  differently 
written,  are  in  found  no  further  diftant  than  Droog  and  Drook ,  the  vowels 
in  both  being  pronounced  exactly  alike. 

*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  Writer  of  fo  much  learning,  faga- 
city  and  diligence  as  Monf.  Pelloutier,  fhould  have  fpoiled,  by  one 
unfortunate  hypothefis,  fo  excellent  a  work  as  his  History  of  the 
Celts,  after  all,  certainly  is.  Had  he  not  been  drawn  into  this  funda¬ 
mental  error,  which  infe&s  his  whole  book  ;  but  on  the  contrary  had 
been  apprized  of  the  radical  diftinCtion  between  the  Gothic  and  Cel¬ 
tic  antiquities;  had  he  affigned  to  each  people  the  feveral  defections 
which  occur  of  them  in  ancient  hiflory ;  had  lie  pointed  out  the  diftindt 
features  of  their  refpective  characters,  and  fliown  in  what  particulars  they 
both  agreed,  and  wherein  they  differed  ;  had  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  each  people  in  ancient  Europe,  and  fhown  by  which  of 
them  the  feveral  countries  were  formerly  inhabited,  and  from  which  of 
them  the  modern  nations  are  chiefly  descended  ;  he  would  then  have  per¬ 
formed  a  noble  talk,  and  have  deferved  equally  well  of  the  pafl  and  fu¬ 
ture  ages  :  His  Book,  inflead  of  being  a  perpetual  fource  of  miftake  and 
confufion,  would  then  have  ferved  as  a  clue  to  guide  us  thiough  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  ancient  hiflory,  and  he  would  have  raifed  a  noble  monument 
to  the  memory  alike  of  the  Celts  and  Goths,  from  one  or  0 Liter  of 
which  ancient  people  fo  many  great  nations  are  defeended. 
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I  (hall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  Languages,  properly 
clafled  and  confronted  with  each  other:  Which,  it  is 
apprehended,  will  decide  this  queftion  better  than  any 
conjectural  or  moral  reafoning. 

That  the  Specimens  maybe  the  better  underftood, 
it  will  be  ufeful  to  give  a  fhort  Genealogical  Ta¬ 
ble,  fhowingwhat  particular  Languages  aredefcended 
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i .  Old  Sax¬ 
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from  thofe  two  great  Mother  Tongues,  by  what  im¬ 
mediate  Branches  they  derive  their  defcent,  and  what 
degree  of  affinity  they  feverally  bear  to  each  other. 
This  fcheme  of  the  Gothic  Languages  is  copied  from 
the  Preface  to  Dr.  Hickes’s  Inftitutiones  Grammatics 
Anglo-Saxonics ,  &c.  Oxon.  1689*  4^* 

Celtic  Tongues,  from  the  beft  writers  I  have  met 
with  on  the  fubje£t. 
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1.  The  Ancient  2.  The  Ancient  3.  The  Ancient 
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Specimens  of  the  Gothic  Languages. 

The  ancient  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  *. 

Atta  unfar thu  in  Himinam.  i.  VeihnaiNamo  thein.  2. 
Quimai  thiudinaffus  theins.  3.  Vair.thai  Vilja  theins,  fuein 
Hirnina,  jah  ana  Airthai.  4,  Hlaif  unfarana  thana  fintei- 
nan  gif  uns  himmadaga.  5.  Jah  aflet  uns  thatei  Sculans 
fijaima  fua  fue  jah  veis  afletatn  thaim  Skulara  unfaraim. 
6.  Jah  ni  bringais  uns  in  Fraiftubnjai.  7.  Ak  laufei  uns 
at  thamma  Ubilin.  Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn’s  Oratio  Dominica  in  dbverfas  omnium  fere  Gentium  Din~ 
guas_verfa,  &c.  uimft.  1715.  4to.  p.  53.  and  from  Sacrorum  Evange^ 
forum  Verfio  Gotbica Ed.  Edw.  Lye.  Oxon.  1750.  4to.  p.  9.] 

The  An  cient  Languages  derived  from  the  Gothic. 


I. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Uren  Fader, 
thic  arth  in  Heof- 
nas.  1.  Sie  ge- 
halgud  thin  No¬ 
ma.  2.  To  cy- 
meth  thin  Rye. 
3.  Sie  thin  Will  a 
iue  is  in  Heofnas, 

I  J 

and  in  Eo'rtho. 

A.  Uren  Hlaf  ofer- 

* 

wiftlic  fel  us  to 
daeg.  5.  And 
forge fe  us  Scylda 
urn  a,  fue  we  for¬ 
ge  fan  Sc  v  Id  gum 
urum,  6.  And  no 
in  lead  uns;  in 

O 

Cuftnung.  7.  Ah 
gefrig  ufich  from 
Ifle.  Amen. 

[From  Chambeilayn, 

*  P-  56J 


II. 

Franco-Theo- 

TI3C. 

Fater  unfer  thu 
thar  bid  in  Himile. 
1.  Si  geheilagot 
thin  Namo.  2. 
Qiieme  tliinRihhi. 
3.  Si  thin  Willo, 
fo  her  in  Hi  mile 
ift-o  fi  her  in  Ur¬ 
du.  4.  Unfar 
Brot  tagalihhaz 
gib  mis  huitu.  5.. 
inti  furlaz  uns 
nufara  Sc  nidi  fo 
uuir  ftirlazames 
unfaron  Sculdi- 
gon.  6.  Inti  ni 
gileiteft  unfih  in 
Coftunga.  7.  U- 
zouh  arlofi  unfi 
fon  U bile.  Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn, 
p.  6  x . J 


III. 

Cimbric,  or  old 
Icelandic. 

Fader  uor,  fom 
eft  i  Himlum.  1. 
Halgad  wardethitt 
Nama.  2.  Til- 
komme  thitt  Ri- 
kie.  3.  Skie  thin 
Vilie,  fo  fom  i 
H  i  m  mal  am ,  fo  och 
po  lordanne.  4. 
Wort  dachlicha 
Brodh  trif  os  i 

kD 

dagh.  5.  Ogb 
forlat  os  uora 
Skuldar,  fo  fom 
ogh  vi  forlate 
them  os  Skildighe 
are.  6.  Ogh  in- 
led  os  ikkie  i  Fre- 
ftalfan.  7,  Utan 
frejs  os  ifra  Ondo. 
Amen. 

[From  Chamberlaynp, 
P-  54* j 


*  This  is  alfo  called  Moeso-Gothic,  being  the  Dialed  of  the  Goths  ia 
MceHa,  where  Ulphilas  was  Bilhop,  bee  below,  p.  366, 
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Specimens  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 

I  am  not  able  to  produce  any  Specimen  of  the  Celtic, 
at  leaft  any  Verfion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  can 
be  oppofed  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the  Gothic  Spe¬ 
cimen  from  Ulphilac,  who  flourifhed  A.  D.  365. 
— As  the  Celts  were  fettled  in  thefe  countries  long 
before  the  Goths,  and  were  expofcd  to  various  re¬ 
volutions  before  their  arrival,  their  Language  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  undergone  greater  and  earlier 
changes  than  the  Gothic  ;  fo  that  no  Specimen  of 
the  old  original  Celtic  is,  I  believe,  now  to  be 
found. 


The  Ancient  Languages  derived  from  the  Celtic# 


I. 

AncientGaul- 

ish. 


II. 

Cambrian,  or 
Ancient  Bri¬ 
tish. 


III. 

Ancient  Irish, 
or  Gaedhlig. 


Of  this  Lan- 
guage  I  cannot 
find  any  Specimen 
to  be  depended 
on. 


Eyen  T dad  rhuvn 
ivyt  yn  y  N  cofoe - 
dodd.  1.  Santeid- 
dier  yr  Henvu  tan. 
2.  Devedy dyrnas 
dau.  3.  Guneler 
dy  IVollys  ar  ryd- 
dayar  megis  ag  yn  y 
Ncfi.  ,4.  Eyn  Bara 
beunyddvul  dyro  in - 
ni beddivu.  5.  Am- 
maddeu ynny  eyn  de- 
hd'on ,  megis  ag  i 
made! evu  in  dele - 
dvvir  ninaw .  6. 

Age  a  thowys  ni  in 
hr  ofed'tgaeth .  7-. 

Namyn  gwared  ni 
rhag  Drug.  Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn, 
P-  47-] 


Our  Nar?ne  at  a 
arNeamb .  1.  Bca- 
nich  aTainin. 

Go  diga  de  Riogda . 
3.  Go  dent  a  duHoill 
air  Talrn  in  marte 
ar  Neamb.  4.  Ba¬ 
hai  r  dcim  aniugb  ar 
Karan  li?nbali.  5. 
Augus  mai  duin  ar 
Fiacb  ajnhail  ma~ 
amhid  ar  jiacha.  6. 
Na  leig  fin  amaribh . 
7.  Ach Jaarja  fin  0 
01c.  Amen. 

[From  Dr.  Anthony 
Raymond’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  die  Htftory  of 
Ireland,  p.  z,  3, 

&c.J  * 


* 

old. 

8  vo. 


The  above  Specimen  of  the  ancient  Irifli  is  judged  to  be  a  tboufand  years 
See  Q  Conner’s  DifierUtion  on  the  Hiftory  of  Ireland.  Dublin,  1766. 
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Specimens  of  the  Gothic  Languages. 

I.  Modern  Languages  derived  from  the 
Old  Saxon.  / 

i.  ir. 

English.  Broad  Scotch. 

Our  Father,  which  art  Ure  Fadir,  whilk  art 


in  Heaven.  i.  Hallowed 
be  thy  Name.-  2.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  3.  Thy 
Will  be  done  in  Earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.  4.  Give 
us  this  day,  our  daily 
Bread.  5.  And  forgive 
us  our  Debts  as  we  forgive 
our  Debtors.  6.  And  lead 
us  not  into  Temptation. 
7.  But  deliver  us  from 
Evil.  Amen. 

[From  the  Eng.  Teftament.] 

III. 

Low-Dutch,  or  Bel- 

GIC . 

Onfe  Vader,  die  daer 
zijt  in  de  Hemelen.  1. 
Uwen  Naemworde  ghe- 
heylight.  2.  U  ,Rijcke 
kome.  3.  Uwen  Wille 
ghefchiedeop  der  Aerden, 
gelijck  in  den  Blemel. 
4.  Onfe  dagelijckt  Broodt 
gheeft  ons  heden.  5. 
Ende  vergheeft  ons  onfe 
Schulden,  ghe-lijck  wy 
oock  onfe  Schuldenaren 
vergeven.  6.  Endeenleyt 
ons  niet  in  Verfoeckinge. 
7.  Maer  verloft  ons  van- 
den  Boofen.  Amen. 

[From  theNewTeft.  in  Dutch, 
Amft.  1630.  izmo.] 


in  Hevin.  1.  Plallouit 
be  thy  Naim.  2.  Thy 
Kingdum  cum.  3.  Thy 
Wull  be  dun  in  Airth,  as 
it  is  in  Hevin.  4.  Gie 
ufs  this  day  ure  daily 
Breid.  5.  And  forgie  ufs 
ure  Debts,  afs  we  forgien 
ureDebtouris.  6.  Andleid 
ufs  na’  into  1  emptation. 
7.  Bot  deliver  ufs  frae 
Evil.  Amen. 

[From  a  Scotch  Gentleman.] 

IV. 

Frisic,  or  Friezeland 
.  .Tongue. 

Ws  rlaita  duu  derflu 
bifte  yne  Hymil.  1.  Dyn 
Name  wird  heiligt,  2. 
Dyn  Rick  tokomme.  3. 
Dyn  Wille  moet  fchoen, 
opt  Yrtryck  as  yne  Hy- 
mile.  4.  Ws  deilix  Brre 
jov  ws  jwed.  5.  In  ver- 
jou  ws,  ws  Schylden,  as 
wy  vejac  ws  Schyldnirs. 
6.  In  lied  ws  nadl  in  Ver- 
fieking.  7.  Din  fry  ws 
vin  it  Qused.  Amen. 

[From  Chambcrlayn,  p.  68.] 


3 
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Specimens  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 

II.  Modern  Languages  derived  from  the 
Ancient  British,  or  Cymraeg. 


I. 

Welsh,  or  Cymraeg. 

Ein  Tad ,  yr  hwn  wyt  yn 
y  Nefcedd.  I.  Sanffeid- 
dier  dy  Enw.  2.  Deved 
dy  Deyrnasf  3.  Bydded 
dy  Ewyllys  ar  y  Ddaiar 
me  vis  y  mae  yn  y  Nefoedd. 
4.  Dyro  i  ni  Heddyw  ein 
Bara  bcunyddiol.  5.  A 
madde  ini  ein  Dyledion  fel  y 
maddeuwn  ni  in  Dyled - 
wyr .  6.  Ag  nag  arwain 

ni  i  Brofedigaetb.  7.  Ei- 
thr  gvcared  ni  rhag  Drivg. 
Amen . 

[Communicated  by  a  Gent,  of 
Jefus  College  Oxon.J 


II. 

Armoric,  or  Language 
of  Britanny  in  France. 

Hon  Tad ,  pehudij  Jou  e n 
Efasu.  1 .  Da  Hanou  bezet 
jandtifiet.  2.  Devet  aor- 
n:mp  da  rouantelaez.  3. 
Da  eol  bezct  graet  en  Douary 
eual  maz  eon  en  Euf.  4. 
Ro  dimp  hyziou  bon  Bara 
pemdeziec.  3.  Pardon  dimp 
bon  fechedou ,  eual  ma  par - 
doaomp  da  nep  pegant  ezomp 
offanczet.  6.  Eia  na  dilaes 
auet  a  hancmp  en  Tempta¬ 
tion.  7.  Hoguen  bon  diliur 
diouz  Drouc.  Amen . 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p,  51.] 


III. 

Cornish. 

Ny  Taz,  ez  yn  Near/. 

1 .  Bonegas  yw  tha  ITanaw. 

2.  Tba  Gwlakcth  doaz. 

3.  Tha  bonagath  bogweez 
en  nore  pocoragen  Neau. 

4.  Roe  thenyen  dythma  gon 

dytb  Bara  givians .  5.  Ny 

gan  rabn  vs  eery  car  a  ny  gi¬ 
vians  mens.  6.  O  cabin 
ledia  ny  nara  idn  Tentation . 
7.  Buz  dilver  ny  thart 
Doeg .  Amen. 

\ 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  5°-J 

h  3 
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Specimens  of  the  Gothic  Languages* 

II.  Modern  Languages  derived  from  the  An¬ 
cient  German,  or  Francic,  &c. 


I. 

High-Dutch,  (pro- 
per.) 

Unfer  Vater  in  dem 
Himmel.  i.  Dein  Name 
werde  geheiliget.  2.  Dein 
Reich  komme.  3.  Dein 
WillegefcheheaufErden, 
wie  im  Himmel.  4.  Un¬ 
fer  taeglich  Brodt  gib  uns 
heute.  5.  Und  vergib 
ims  unfere  Scbulden,  wie 
wir  unfern  Schuldigern 
vergeben.  6.  Und  fuehre 
uns  nicht  in  Verfuchung. 
7.  Sondern  erloefe  uns  von 
dem  Vbel.  Amen. 


II. 

High-Dutch  of  the 
Sue vi an  Dialed!. 

Fatter  aufar  dear  du 
bifcht  em  Hemmal.  1. 
Gehoyliget  wearde  dain 
Nam.  2.  Zuakommedain 
Reych.  3.  Dain  Will 
gfchea  uff  Eaida  as  em 
Hemmal.  4.  Aufar  de- 
glich  Braud  gib  as  huyt. 

5.  Und  fergiab  as  aufre 
Schulda,  wia  wiar  fergea- 
ba  aufarn  Schuldigearn, 

6.  Und  fuar  as  net  ind 
Ferfuaehing.  7.  Sondern 
erlais  as  fom  Ibal.  Amen. 


[From  the  common  German 

New  Teftament,  printed  at  [From  Chamberlayn’s  Gratia 
London.  lamo.J  Dominica,  p,  £4.] 

III. 

The  Swiss  Language. 

Vatter  unfer,  der  du 
bid:  in  Himlen.  1.  Ge- 
heyligt  werd  dyn  Nam. 

2.  v  Zukumm  uns  dijn 
Rijch.  3.  Dyn  Will 
gefchahe,  wieim  Himmel, 
alfo  auch  uff  Erden.  4. 

Gib  uns  hut  unfer  taglich 
Brot.  5.  Und  vergib  uns 
unfere  Schulden,  wie 
ancb  wirvergaben  unfern 
Scbuldneren.  6.  Und 
fuhr  uns  nicht  in  Ver- 
fuchnyfs.  7.  Sunder 
erlos  uns  von  dem  Bofen. 

Amen, 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  65.] 
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S pecimen  s  of  the  Celtic  Languages, 

III.  Modern  Languages  derived  from  the 
Ancient  -Irish. 

v  II. 

Erse,  or  Gaidhlig 
Albann  aich. 

Ar  n  Athair  ata  air 
Nearnh .  l .  Gu  naomh ai¬ 
ch  car  t  Tinm.  2.  Tigeadh 
do  Rioghachd.  3.  Dean - 
thar  do  Thoil  air  an  Tdiamb 
mar  a  nithear  air  Nearnh . 
4.  Tabhair  dhuinn  an  diu 
ar  n  Aran  laitheiL  5. 
Agus  maitb  dhuinn  ar  Fia- 
cha  amhuil  mar  mhaithmid 
d'ar  luehd-fiachaibh  *.  6. 

Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadb 
Jinn .  7.  Ach  faor  firm  0 

Ole .  Amen. 

*  Feichneinibh. 

[From  the  New  Teftament  in 
the  Erfe  Language,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  17(37.  Svo.  Mat. 
vi.  9.] 

hi. 

Manks,  or  Language  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ayr  ain ,  day  ns  Niau  ; 

1.  Cajherick  dy  row  dd  En~ 
nym .  2.  Dy  jig  dty  Reeri- 
aght .  3.  Ddaigney  dy  row 
jeant  er  y  Thalao ,  wyr  /<? 

Niau.  4*  Gur  d:oin 
nyn  Arran  jiu  as  gaghlaa . 

5.  As  leih  dooin  nyn  logh- 
tyn ,  7^r  leih  daue- 

jyn  ta  jannoo  loghtyn  nyrd 
oc.  6.  yfr  ny  leeid  Jhin 
ayns  miclagh.  7.  Agh  liv- 
rey  Jinn  veih  Oik?  Amen . 

[From  the  Liturgy  in  Manke, 
printed  at  London,  1765, 

$  vo.l 


I. 

Irish,  or  Gaidhlig. 

Ar  nathair  ata  ar  Nearnh. 
I.  Naomhthar  Hamm.  2. 
'Tigeadh  do  Rioghachd.  3. 
Deuntar  do  Fhoil  ar  an 
T talamh ,  mar  do  nithear  ar 
Nearnh .  4.  Ar  r.ardn  lae- 

.athamhail  tabhair  dhuinn 
a  niu.  5.  Agus  maitb 
dhuinn  ar  Bhfiacha ,  mar 
mhaithmidne  dar  bhfeithe - 
ajnhnuibh  fein.  6. 

leig  Jinn  a  ccatb-ugbadh. 
7.  finn  0  Ole . 

Amen. 

[From  Bifhop  Bedel’s  Irifh  BI- 
jble.  Lqnd,  1690.  Svo.] 
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Specimens  of  the  Gothic 


% 

Languages. 


III.  Modern  LANGUAGEsderived  from  the  An* 
cient  Scandina  vj  an,  or  Ice  landic,  called 
(by  fome  Writers)  Cimbric,  or  Cimbro-Go- 

THIC. 


I. 

Icelandic. 

Fader  vor  thu  fom  ert 
a  Himnum.  i.  Helgeft 
thitt  Nafn.  2.  Tilkome 
thitt  Riike.  3.  Verde 
thinn  Vil  ie,  fo  a  Jordu, 
fem  a  Himne.  4.  Gieff 
thu  ofs  i  dag  vort  daglegt 
Braud.  5.  Og  fiergieff 
ofs  vorar  Skulder,  fo  fem 
vier  fierergiefum  vorum 
Skuldinautum,  6.  Og 
inleid  ofs  ecke  i  Freiflne. 
7.  Heldr  frelfa  thu  ofs 
fra  Illu.  Amen. 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p,  7a. } 


II. 

Norwegian,  orNoRSE. 

Wor  Fader  du  fom  eft 
y  Himmelen.  1.  Gehai- 
liget  worde  ditNafn.  2. 
Tilkomma  os  Riga  dit. 
3.  Din  Wilia  gefkia 
paa  lorden,  fom  handt  er 
udi  Himmelen.  4.  Giff 
os  y  Tag  wort  dagliga 
Brouta.  5.  Och  forlaet 
os  wort  Skioldt,  fom  wy 
forlata  wora  Skioldon.  6. 
Och  lad  os  icke  homma 
voi  Friftelfe.  7.  Man 
frals  os  fra  Onet.  Amen. 

[From  Cjsamberlayn,  p.  yj,J 


III. 

Danish. 

Vor  Fader  i  Himmelen. 
I.  Helligt  vorde  dit 
Navn.  2.  Tilkomme  dit 
Rige,  3.  Vorde  din  ViJ- 
lie,  paa  lorden  fom  i 
Himmelen.  4.  Giff  ofs 
i  Dag  vort  daglige  Bred. 
5.  Oc  forlad  ofs  vor 
Skyld,  fom  wi  forlade 
vore  Skyldener.  6.  Oc 
leede  ofs  icke  i  Fiiftelfe, 
7.  Men  frels  os  fra  Ont. 
Amen. 

[From  Cbamberlayn,  p.  70,] 


IV. 

Swedish. 

Fader  war  fom  aft  i 
Himmelen.  1.  Helgat 
warde  titt  Nampn.  2. 
Till  komme  titt  Ricke, 
3.  Skei  tin  W  il ie  faa  paa 
iordenne,  fom  i  Himme¬ 
len.  4.  Wart  daidiga 
Brod  giff  ofs  i  Dagh.  5, 
Och  forlat  ofs  wara  Skul¬ 
der  fa  fom  ock  wi  forlaten 
them  ofs  Skildege  arc?, 
6.  Och  inleed  ofs  icke  i 
Freftelfe.  7.  Ut  an  frals 

ofs  i  fra  Ondo.  Amen. 

*  % 

[From  Cbamberlayn,  p.  7q,J 
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Specimens  of  the  Finn 

I. 

The  Finn  Language. 

Ifa  met  dan  joca  olet  tai- 
wcijfa.  I.  Pyhitetty  olcon 
Jinum  Nirnes.  2.  Lahes 
tulcon  finum  IValdacundas . 
3.  Olcon  finun  tahtos  nun 
maafa  cum  taiwafa.  4. 
Anna  meile  tanapaiwana 
meidan  joca  paiwainen  lei- 
pam.  5.  Sa  anna  meille 
meidan  fyndim  andexi  nun - 
cuin  mekin  andex  annam 
meidan  welwottijlem,  6. 
7«  ala  johdata  meita  kiu- 
jfauxen.  7.  Mutta  paajla 
meita  pahajla.  Amen, 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  Si.] 


and  Lapland  Tongues. 
II. 

The  Lapland  Tongue. 

Atkl  mljam  jitco  he  ah 
menfifne.  1.  Ailis  ziaddai 
tu  Nam,  2.  Zweigubatta 
tu  Ryki.  3.  Ziaddus  tu 
IVillio  naukuchie  almejne 
nau  ei  edna  manual.  4. 
Wadde  mijai  udni  rnijan 
Jeert  pcefwen  laibebm.  5. 
Jab  andagajloite  ?ni  jemijan 
Juddoid ,  naukucbte  mije  an - 
dagajloitebt  kudi  mije  wrf- 
gogas  lien.  6.  Jab  fij]a- 
laidi  mijabni.  7.  Mle 
tocko  keeckzcellebma  pahaji , 
Amen, 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p.  S3.] 


A  Specimen  of  the  Cantabrian  or  Biscayan 
Language,  ftill  preferved  in  Spain. 

The  Basque. 

Gure  Aita  keruetan  Ca¬ 
rina.  1.  Erabilbedi  fain - 
duqui  gure  Jcena.  2* *  E- 

*  thorbedi  gure  Erreffuma. 

3.  Eguinbedi  gure  Boron - 
datea  geru  anbecalaturre  an 
ere.  4.  Emandiegagucu 
egun  gure  egunorozco  oguia. 

5.  Eta  barkbadietcatgutgu 
gure  gorrac  gucere  gure  car - 
dune  1  barkhatcendiotgaguten 
becala.  6.  Eta  ezgaitgai - 
cu  utc  tentacionetan  erortu- 
rat.  7.  Aitcitic  beguird* 
gaitcatgu  gaitc  gucietaric. 
fialabiz. 

[From  Chamberlayn,  p«  44’] 
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remarks 

o  N  T  H  E 

FOREGOING  VERSIONS; 


AND  FIRST 

\ 

Of  the  Gothic  Specimens. 

TH  E  great  and  unifonn  limilitude,  difcoverable 
.  at  fight  between  all  the  Specimens  of  the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  Languages,  muft  be  very  ffrikino- 
even  to  foreigners  unacquainted  with  thefe  Tongues*: 
But  to  tnoie  that  know  them  intimately  the  affinity 
muft  appear  much  nearer  and  ftronger,  becaufe  many 
words  that  were  originally  the  fame,  are  difguifed  by 
the  variations  of  Pronunciation  and  Orthography  as 
well  as  by  the  difference  of  Idiom  :  Thus*  the  Ger¬ 
man  Geheiliget ,  and  the  Englifh  Hallowed, ,  are  both 
equally  derived  from  the  Teutonic  Helig,  Holy. 

It  may  further  be  obferved,  that  Time  has  intro¬ 
duced^  a  change,  not  only  in  the  Form,  but  in  the 
Meaning  of  many  Words,  fo  that  though  they  are 
equally  preferved  in  the  different  Diaiefts,  they  no 
longer  retain  the  fame  uniform  appearance,  nor  can 
be  uled  with  propriety  to  exprefs  the  fame  exaht  mean- 
ffJS*  Thus,  the  Latin  Word  Pauls  is  tranflated  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Hlaf,  or  Hlaif. \  which  word 
is  ltill  current  among  us  in  its  derivative^/;  but 
with  a  variation  of  fpnfe  that  made  it  lefs  proper  to 
be  ufed  in  the  Pater-holler  than  the  other  Teutonic 
word  Bread,  which  is  preferved  in  all  the  other 
iJialects,  but  m  a  great  variety  of  Forms.  Thus 
from  the  old  Francic  Brot,  or  Cimbric  Brodh ,  come 
the  Swifs,  Brot  j  The  Swedifh,  Brod\  The  High 

and 
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and  Low  Dutch,  Broodt ;  The  Norfe,  Brauta  ;  The 
Icelandic,  Braud ;  The  Engliih,  Bread ;  The  Scot- 
tifh,  Breid ;  The'  Danifn,  Bred ;  and  the  Frific, 

Again,  it  is  pcffible  that  in  many  of  .thefe  Lan¬ 
guages  there  was  more  than  one  word  to  exprefs  the 
fame  idea;  and  if  there  was  a  variety,  then  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Tranflators,  by  ufing  fome  of  them  one  word, 
and  the  reft  another,  have  introduced  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  into  their  Verfions  than  really  lubfifted  in  then 
feveral  Languages.  Of  this  kind  I  efteem  the  word 
Jtt a,  (Pater)  ufed  by  Ulphilas,  whole  countrymen 
had  probably '  another  word  of  the  fame  origin  as 
Fader  or  Father,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Gothic 
nations  :  So  again,  the  Anglo-Saxons  (befides  their 
word  Hlaf)  had  probably  another  term,  whence  we 
derived  our  prefent  word  Bread.  As  for  the  Gothic 
word  ,Atta,  (whence  the  Friftc  Haita^  and  perhaps 
the  Lapland  Atki,)  however  Ulphilas  came  by  it,  it 
feems  evidently  of  the  fame  origin  as  the  old  Canta¬ 
brian  Alta. 

Laftly,  a  great  difference  will  appear  to  foreigners 
from  the  different  arrangement  of  the  fame  words,  but 
more  efpecially  from  the  difference  of  Tranflation  ; 
for  the  Pater-nofter  has  not  been  rendered  in  the  ie- 
Veral  Verfions  in  the  fame  uniform  manner.  Thm, 
in  the  High  Dutch  and  Danifh,  the  firft  fentence  is 
expreffed  contradfedly,  Nojier  Pater  in  Caelis.  In  the 
Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  Pater  Nojier  tu  in  Coelis.  In  the 
others  more  at  large,  Pater  Nojier  tu  es  in  Coslis^  or 
Nojier  Pater  qui  es  in  Coelis ,  &c.  &c.  And  what  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  fourth  Pe¬ 
tition  is  rendered,  not  pan  cm  nojlrum  quotidianum ,  but 
panem  nojlrum  fupernaturalem  ;  as  it  was  interpreted  alfo 

by  fome  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 

But  to  confirm  the  foregoing  Remarks  by  one  ge¬ 
neral  Uluftration,  I  {hall  confront  the  High  Dutch 
Specimen,  with  a  literal  English  Verfion,  which 
will  fupport  the  affertion  made  above,  (p.  xxi.)  that 
thefe  two  Languages  ftill  prove  their  affinity,  notwitr  - 
{landing  the  different  mediums  through  which  they 
have  defcended,  and  the  many  ages  that  have  elapted 

fmce  their  feparatiom 
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German. 

Unfar 

Vater 

in  dem  Himmel. 

i 

1.  Dein  Name 
werde  geheiliget. 

2.  Dein  Reich 
komme, 

3.  Dein  Wille 
gefchehe 

auf  Erden, 
wie  in  Himmel. 

4.  Unfar  taeglich  Brodt. 
gib  uns 

heute  J. 

5.  Und  vergib 

tins  unfere 
Schulden, 
wie  wir  unfern 

Sohuldigern 

vergiben. 

6.  Und  fuehre 
uns  nicht  in 
Verfuchung. 

7.  Sondern 
erloefe  uns 
von  dem  Ubel. 


English. 

Our  [Ure,  Northern  Dia~ 
left  *  J 

Father  [Vather,  Vader, 
SomerJ'etJhire  Dialeft.'] 
in  the  Heaven,  [in  them 
Heavens,  vulgar  Dia¬ 
led.] 

1.  Thine  Name 

were  [may  it  be]  hallow¬ 
ed. 

2.  Thine  [Kingdom  f] 
come. 

3.  Thine  Will 
fo  be 

of  [in]  Earth, 
as  in  Heaven. 

4.  Our  daily  Bread 
give  us 

[this  Day.] 

5.  And  forgive  [vorgive, 
Somerfetjhire  Diale  fl .  1 

us  our 

[Debts,  Dehita ,  Lat.] 
as  we  our  [ou’rn,  Rujlic 
Dialect .  ] 

[Debtours,D^V<3m,  Lat] 
forgive,  [vorgiven,  Somer - 
fetjhire  Dialeft.] 

6.  And  [lead] 
us  not  in  [into] 
[Temptation,  Lat.] 

7.  But 

loofe  [deliver,  French ]  us 
from  the  Evil. 


J  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  hodie, 

*  This  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  Unfar,  antiqu,  Unfer ,  fc.  U’er 
Ure.  In  our  midland  counties,  Our  is  pronounced  Wor  or  Wtr  like  the 
Swedi/h  or  Norfe. 

The  Swifs,  and  fome  of  the  other  German  Dialers  give  the  firft  fen- 
tence  more  fully,  thus;  Du  bijt  in  Himlen  :  This  is  literally  the  fame 
with  our  vulgar  phrafe,  Thou  beefi ,  or  biji  in  Heaven. 

f  The  old  Teutonic  word  Rick,  isftiil  preferved  in  the  termination  of 
our  English  Bijbop-rick ;  and  even  King-rike  for  Kingdome  was  in  ufe 

among 
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Before  I  quit  this  fubjea  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu-  > 
Tonic  Languages,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  old  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Tongue  is  commonly  called  Cimbric,  or 
Cimbro-Gothic,  as  it  was  the  dialed  that  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Gothic  Tribes,  who  inhabited 
the  Cimbrica  Cherfonefus ,  & c.  But  whetner  the  an¬ 
cient  CIMBRI,  and  their  confederates  the  TEU- 
TONES,  who  made  the  irruption  into  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  time  of  Marius  f,  were  a  Celtic  or  a  Go¬ 
thic  people,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  difquifition. 

They  who  contend  that  they  were  Celts,  may 
urge  the  refemblance  of  the  name  of  Cimbri  to  that  of 
Cymru  by  which  the  Britons  have  always  called 
themfelves  in  their  own  language :  They  may  alfo  pro¬ 
duce  the  authority  of  Appian,  who  exprefsly  calls  the 
Cimbri  Celts  ;  as  well  as  of  feveral  of  the  Roman 
Authors,  who  fcruple  not  to  name  them  Gauls  %, 

It  may  further  be  obferved  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
that  the  emigration  of  fo  large  a  body  of  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants,  would  facilitate  the  invafion  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  who  fucceeded  them  in  thefe  northern 
fettlements,  and  will  account  for  the  rapid  conquefts 
of  Odin  and  his  Afiatic  followers  :  It  might  alfo  be 
conjectured,  that  the  fmall  fcattered  remains  of  thefe 
old  Celtic  Cimbri,  were  the  Savage  Men  who  lurked 
up  and  down  in  the  forefts  and  mountains,  as  describ¬ 
ed  by  the  ancient  Icelandic  Hiflorians  ||,  and  who,  in 
,  their  fize  and  ferocity,  fo  well  correipond  with  the 

among  our  countrymen  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  Thus, 
in  the  famous  libel  of  Stubs,  intitled,  “  The  Difcoverie  of  a  gaping 
*(  Gulf,  whereinto  England  is  like  to  be  fwallowed  by  anothei  l*renc 
“  Marriage,”  &c.  printed  Anno  1579.  fmall  8vo.  (Sign.  C.  7.  b.)  The 
Author  talks  of  the  Queen’s  “  having  the  Kingrike  in  her  own  per- 
*e  fon  }”  meaning  the  regal  dominion,  authority,  &c.  See  alfo  Verfh- 
gan’s  Antiquities,  Lond.  1634.  p.  2 1 5. 

-J-  Defcribed  below,  in  Chap.  II. 

J  **  Appianus  in  Illyricis  Cimbros  Celt as,  addito  qucs  Cimbios  *voc&nt 5 
t(  appellavit.  Et  evolve  F  1.0 ru m.  Lib  III.  Cap.  3.  Salus  tium  M. 
«*  Jugurtb .  in  fine.  Rufum  Brev.  Cap.  VI-  qui  omnes  Cimbros  diferte 
“  Gallot,  et  ab  extremis  Gallia1  profugos,  nominarunt.  Speneri  Notitia 
Germanise  Antiquae,  Hal.  Magd.  1 7 1 7 *  4r°'  P*  I2S* 

||  See  below,  p.  35,  See, 

deferip- 
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defcriptioiis  given  us  of  their  countrymen  that  invaded 
the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  far  fuch  an  opinion  is 
equally  conftftent,  both  with  the  Roman  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Hiftorians. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  Cimbri  of  Marius  were 
not  a  Celtic,  but  a  German  or  a  Gothic  people,  is  an 
opinion  that  may  be  fupported  with  no  flight  argu¬ 
ments.  On  this  head  it  may  be  obferved,  with  our 
Author  Monf.  Mallet,  cc  that  the  Ancients  generally 
confldered  this  people  as  a  branch  of  the  Ger- 
<c  mans  and  that  their  tall  ftature  and  general 
character  rather  correfponds  with  the  defcription  of  the 
Germans  than  of  the  Celts:  That  as  for  the  name  of 
Cimbri  or  Cimber ,  it  is  refolvable  into  a  word  in  the 
German  Language,  which  fignifies  Warrior  or 
Warlike  f  :  And  that  the  authorities  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Hiftorians  cannot  much  be  depended  on,  becaufe 
(as  has  been  before  obferved  |)  they  were  feldom  ex- 
a 61  in  the  names  they  gave  to  the  Barbarous  Nations. 
It  may  further  be  urged,  that  the  facility  with  which 
the  Cimbri  made  their  way  through  Germany  into 


#  See  below,  p.  2 r. 

*f  Germanis  quidem  Camp  exercltum  aut  locum  ubi  exercitus  caftra  metaturt 
ftgnftcat  j  \nde  ipfts  vir  caftrerfts  et  militaris  Kemffer  et  Kempher  et 
Kemper  et  Kimber  et  Kamper,  pro  varietate  dialeBorum  •vacatur  5  •voca- 
bulum  hoc  voftro  [  fc.  sHnglico~\  Sermone  r.ondum  penitus  exohvit ;  Norfolk 
deuces  emm  plebeio  et  proletario  fennone  dicunt  “  He  is  a  Kemper  Old 
“  Man,”  i.  e.  Senex  vegetus  eft.  Sheringham,  p.  57.  See  alfo, 
Kemper  ye  Man,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englilh  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 


P-  70. 

Sheringham  afterwards  adds,  Ulud  autcm  hoc  loco  omittetidum  non  eft , 
Cimekos  quoque  a  proceritate  corporis  hoc  ncmen  habere  potuijfe  -  -  -  - 
Kimber  enim  alia  ftgniftcatione  hominem  giganted  corporis  mole  pr  adit  urn  de¬ 
ft  gnat.  Danico  hedie  idiomate ,  (inquit  Pontanus,  in  additam.  ad 

“  Hift.  Dan.  lib.  1.)  Kimber  Jive  Kempe  et  Kemper  n on  lellatoran  tan - 
‘f  turn,  fed  proprie  Gigantem  notatd'‘  Sheringh.  p.  58.  From  hence  it 
fhould  feem,  that  a  gigantic  perfon  was  called  Kimber,  from  his  relem- 
blance  to  the  ancient  Cimbri',  rather  than  that  this  people  were  called 
Cimbri,  from  their  gigantic  fize  ;  io  that  this  favours  the  opinion  that  the 
Cimbri  were  a  different  Race  from  the  ancient  Danes,  &c.  becaufe  no  na¬ 
tion  would  think  of  calling  themfelves  Giants  $  for  if  they  were  all  uni¬ 
formly  gigantic,  there  would  appear  to  themfelves  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  fize  :  whereas  this  would  flrike  another  people,  as  a  primary 
and  leading  Dikindlion, 

1  See  p.  vi. 

Gaul, 
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Gaul,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  rathe?  a 
branch  of  the  German  people,  than  of  a  race  in  con- 
flant  enmity  with  them,  like  the  Celts,  and  who, 
upon  that  account,  would  have  been  oppofed  in  their 
paflage;  efpecially  as  the  Germans  appear  in  thefe 
countries  rather  to  have  prevailed  over  the  Celts,  and 
to  have  forced  them  weftward,  driving  them  out  of 
many  of  their  fettlements.  But  laftly,  if  the  Cimbri 
had  been  a  Celtic  people,  then  fuch  of  them  as  were 
left  behind  in  their  own  country,  and  were  afterwards 
fwallowed  up  among  the  fucceeding  Gothic  Tribes 
who  invaded  Scandinavia,  would  have  given  a  tind!ure 
of  their  Celtic  Language  to  that  branch  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic,  which  was  fpoke  in  thefe  countries:  Or,  at 
lead,  we  (hould  have  found  more  Celtic  names  of 
Mountains,  Rivers,  &c.  in  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe 
than  in  other  Gothic  Settlements  :  But  I  do  not  find 
that  either  of  thefe  is  the  cafe  ;  the  old  Icelandic  feems 
to  be  as  free  from  any  Celtic  mixture,  as  any  other 
Gothic  Dialed!  ;  nor  is  there  any  remarkable  preva¬ 
lence  of  Celtic  names  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
more  than  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  where  I  believe 
its  former  Celtic  inhabitants  have  up  and  down  left 
behind  them  a  few  names  of  places,  chiefly  of  natural 
fituations,  as  of  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c.  This  at  lea  ft 
is  the  cafe  in  England,  where,  although  the  Britons 
were  fo  intfrely  extirpated,  that  fcarce  a  fingle  word 
of  the  Welih  Language  was  admitted  by  the  Saxons  ; 
and  although  the  names  of  T  owns  and  Villages  are  al- 
mofl  univerfaliy  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  yet  the 
Hills,  Forefts,  Rivers,  &c.  have  generally  retained 
their  old  Celtic  names  *. 

But  whether  the  old  Cimbri  were  Celts  or  Goths, 
yet  forafmuch  as  from  the  time  of  Odin,  both  the 
Cimbrica  Cherfonefus,  and  all  the  neighbouring  re¬ 
gions  were  become  entirely  Gothic  fettlements,  the 
Got  nic  Dialed!  which  prevailed  in  thefe  countries  is 
called  by  Antiquaries  Cimbric,  and  Cimbro-Go- 

*  See  Penigent,  Aspen,  Avon,  in  Camden's  Britannia, 
and  that  Author 
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thic; 


thic  :  It  is  alfo  fometimes  termed  Old  Icelandic* 
becaufe  many  of  the  beft  writers  in  it  came  from  Ice¬ 
land,  and  becaufe  the  Cimbric  has  been  more  perfe&ly 
preferved  in  that  ifland  than  in  any  other  fettlement. 
To  the  old  original  mother  tongue  of  all  the  Gothic 
Dialedls,  it  has  been  ufual  (after  Verftegan  *)  to  give 
the  name  of  Teutonic,  not  fo  much  from  the  Teu- 
tones  or  Teutonic  who  inhabited  the  Danifh  iflands, 
and  were  brethren  to  the  Cimbri ,  as  from  its  being 
the  ancient  Tuytsh,  the  language  of  Tuisto  and 
his  votaries;  the  great  Father  and  Deity  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tribes. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedl ;  whoever  would  trace  the 
feveral  Teutonic  Languages  up  to  their  fource,  and 
proceed  iipon  fure  and  folid  principles  in  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  need  only  have  recourfe  to  that  great  and 
admirable  work,  LINGUARTJM  Vett .  Septentriona- 
lium  THESAURUS  Grammatico-Criticus  et  Archesologi - 
cus  Autore  GEORG  10  H1CKES •  S.  T.  P,  Oxon .  1705,, 
2  Vols.  folio. 

*  Reftitution  of  decayed  Intelligence.  4to.  pa£lm.  See  alfo  Spenerf 
Notit.  Antiq.  Germ.  L,  4.  p.  104. 

\  Celebrant  Car  minibus  antiquis  ( quod  unum  apud  illos.  fc.  Germanos, 
memoria  et  annalium genus  ejl)  Tuistonem  Deurti ,  Terrd  editum,  et  Jilium 
Mannum  originem  gentist  conditorejque.  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German. 
This  Mannus  is  evidently  Man,  the  offspring  of  Tuisto,  the  fu- 
preme  Deity. 


Of  the  Celtic  Specimens. 


AS  the  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  feveral  Gothic 
Specimens  to  each  other,  fo  their  radical  diffi- 
militude  to  thofe  of  Celtic  origin,  mult  appear  deci- 
iive  of  the  great  queftion  difcuffed  in  the  foregoing 
Preface.  Had  thefe  two  Languages  ever  had  any 
^retentions  to  be  confidered  as  congenial,  the  further 
ther  we  traced  them  back,  the  ftronger  would  be  the 
refemblance  between  them ;  but  the  mod  ancient 
Specimens  appear  as  utterly  diljimilar,  as  the  mod  mo¬ 
dern  i 
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dern;  not  but  here  and  there  a  word  may  have  been 
accidentally  caught  up  on  either  fide:  viz.  borrowed 
by  the  Goths  from  the  Celtic  Language,  and  vice 
verfd  y  or  perhaps  adopted  by  each  of  them  from  fome 
third  Language  radically  different  from  them  both. 
Thus,  from  the  Welfh  Tad ,  our  vulgar  have  got  the 
common  Englifh  word  Dad  and  Daddy  :  And  from 
the  French  Delivrey  are  derived  both  the  Englifh  De¬ 
livery  and  the  Armoric  Diluiry  whence  the  Corniili 
Dilver. 

In  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the  mo  ft  knowing 
Antiquaries,  I  have  given  the  Irish  and  Erse 
Tongues  as  dcfcended  from  one  common  original 
with  the  Cambriariy  or  ancient  Britijh  Languages,  viz, 
the  Welsh,  Armoric,  and  Cornish.  But,  to  con- 
fefs  my  own  opinion,  I  cannot  think  they  are  equally 
derived  from  one  common  Celtic  Stock;  at  leaft 
not  in  the  fame  uniform  manner  as  any  two  branches 
of  the  Gothic  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Francic,  from  the  Old  Teutonic. 
Upon  comparing  the  two  ancierti  Specimens  given 
above  in  pag.  xxvii.  fcarce  any  refemblance  appears 
between  them  ;  fo  that  if  the  learned  will  have  them 
to  be  ftreams  from  one  common  fountain,  it  mu  ft  be 
allowed,  that  one  or  both  of  them  have  been  greatly 
polluted  in  their  courfe,  and  received  large  inlets  from 
fome  other  channel. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  apparent  diftimilitude, 
the  celebrated  Eluyd,  and  others  who  have  invefti- 
gated  this  fubje££,  firmly  maintain,  that  there  is  a  real 
affinity  between  the  Irifh  and  Cambrian  Tongues, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  both  Languages  is  radically 
the  fame.  He  has  further  fhown,  that  many  names  of 
places  in  South-Britain,  and  even  in  Wales  itfelf,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  loft  in  the  Welfh  Language,  can 
only  be  explained  from  words  now  extant  in  the  Irifh 
and  Erfe  Tongues:  An  inconteftible  proof  either  that 
the  Irifli  or  Erfe  Language  originally  prevailed  all 
over  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  ifiand,  or  that  Ft  is  of 
congenial  origin  with  the  Cambrian  or  Welfh,  and  fo 
Vgl.  L  c  hae 
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has  preferved  many  words,  which  are  now  loft  in  the 
other  *. 

Indeed  a  good  reafon  may  be  ailigned  why  the  fe~ 
veral  branches  of  the  Old  Celtic  differ  to  the  eye  fo 
much  more  than  the  derivatives  of  any  other  Lan¬ 
guage:  vi z.  In  the  Celtic  Tongue  words  are  declined 
by  changing,  not  the  Terminations,  but  the  Initial 
Letters  in  the  oblique  cafes,  or  by  prefixing  an  article 
with  an  apoftrophe  (either  expreffed  or  implied);  fo 
that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  this  language  are  apt 
to  confound  the  radical  Letters,  with  fuch  as  are 
merely  fuperadded  and  accidental ;  or  to  think  two 
words  utterly  diftimilar,  that  are  only  made  fo  by  an 
occalional  Prefix  or  a  variety  of  Declenfion  :  To  give 
one  inftance  (out  of  innumerable)  of  the  latter  kind, 
the  Britifh  word  Pen ,  in  conftrudtion  regularly  aflume? 
the  form  of  Ben,  Phen  and  Mben .  e.  g. 

Pen,  a  Head. 

Pen  gun,  a  Man’s  Head* 
i  Ben ,  his  Head. 
i  Phen,  her  Head. 
ym  Mben ,  my  Head. 

*  Lluyd  thinks  both  thefe  caufes  have  concurred,  viz.  I.  That  the  an- 
eeftors  of  the  Irifh  and  Highland  Scots,  fc.  the  ancient  Gu  ydhel  i  ans>, 
were  the  old  original  Celts,  who  firft  inhabited  this  ifland  :  And  that  the 
Cymri,  or  WeHb,  were  another  and  different  race  of  Celts,  (a  branch 
of  the  Celtic  Cimbri)  who  lucceeded  the  other,  and  drove  them  north¬ 
wards.  II.  That  the  Language  of  both  thefe  people,  though  originally  the 
fame,  had  defeended  down  through  different  channels,  and  was  rendered 
ftill  more  widely  diftant  ;  I.  By  the  additional  mixture  of  Cantabrian 
words  imported  into  Ireland  by  the  Scots,  who  came  from  Spain  and  fet¬ 
tled  among  the  old  Guydelian  Celts  from  Britain:  And,  2.  By  the 
changes  the  Cymraeg  or  Welfh  Language  buffered  during  the  fubjedtion 
of  500  Years  to  the  Romans,  &c.  (See  Lluyd’s  Welsh  and  Irish 
Prefaces,  tranflited  in  the  Appendix  to  Nicholfon’s  Ir  1  s H  H istor I- 
cal  Library,  &c.  1736.  folio.) 

See  all'o  Maitland’s  “  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  2  Vols.  folio,”  who 
has  fome  things  curious  on  this  fubjedt,  particularly  on  the  paf- 
face  of  the  Cimbri  into  Britain;  but  the  generality  of  his  book 
fhews  a  judgment  fo  warped  by  national  prejudice;  is  fo  evidently  dc- 
figned  to  fupport  a  favourite  hypothecs,  and  is  writ  with  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  coarfe  invedtive,  that  the  Reader  will  be  conflantly  led  to  fufpedl  that 
his  quotations  are  unfair,  and  his  arguments  fallacious.  To  mention  only 
one  inftance  of  this  Writer’s  ftrange  perverfion  of  Hiftorv,  he  fets  out, 
with  denying,  in  the  teeth  of  Caefar  and  all  the  ancients,  that  the  Oli> 
BkiTONS  WERE  EVER  PAINTED  ! 

r  Before 
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Before  I  conclude  thefe  flight  Remarks,  I  mu  ft  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  as  the  great  fubjedt  of  this  pre- 
fent  book  is  Gothic  Antiquities,  which  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  .be  totally  diftindt  from  the  Celtic,  I  only 
pretend  to  be  exadf  and  precife  as  to  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  Languages;  but  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  on  any  of  the  points  which  relate  either  to 
the  Celtic  Antiquities  or  Celtic  Tongues.  For 
this  reafon  I  avoid  entering  into  the  difpute,  which 
has  of  late  fo  much  interefted  our  countrymen  in  North- 
Britain :  viz.  Whether  the  Erse  Language  was  firft 
fpoken  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Before  the  inquifitive 
Reader  adopts  either  opinion,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
fider  many  curious  hints,  which  are  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  Lluyd’s  moft  excellent  Archceojogia  Britan- 
tiica ,  1707.  fol.  and  especially  in  his  Welsh  and 
Irish  Prefaces,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Note* 

The  Specimen  of  the  Erse  or  Highland  Scot¬ 
tish,  in  p.  xxxi.  is  extracted  from  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  lately  publiflied  at  Edinburgh,  wherein  this 
Language  is  called  Gaidhlig  Albannaich  ;  and  upon  the 
authority  of  that  book  I  have  fo  named  it  here.  This 
I  mention  by  way  of  caveat  againft  the  cenfure  of 
thofe  who  contend  that  the  true  name  is  Gaelic  or 
Galic,  and  that  this  word  is  the  fame  with  Gallic, 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Language  of  Gaul,  With¬ 
out  deciding  the  queftion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Erse 
Language  itfelf,  I  mu  ft  obferve  upon  the  ancient 
name  of  Gallic,  that  this  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Gaul  themfelves,  but  to 
have  been  given  them  by  foreigners :  They  called 
themfelves  Celt^e,  and  their  Language  Celtic  * ; 

<  •  in 


*  ^ ri  ipforum  lingua  Celt jr,  nojlra.  Galli  apptVantur.  Ccefar  de 

Bell.  Gal.  L.  1.— - “  Celtje,  the  Gauls ,  Gaedil,  Cadil,  or  KeilJ, 

“  and  in  the  plural,  according  to  our  dinledt,  Keiliet,  or  Keilt,  (now 
“  Guidhelod)  Irijbmen.  The  word  Ke':!t  could  nut  he  other  wife  writ- 
<c  ten  by  the  Romans,  than  Ceilte  or  Celta."  See  Lluyd’s  Lifri  Preface, 
f<  107.  in  Nicholfon’s  Irilh  Hiftorian. 
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in  like  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  though 
called  Welsh  by  us,  term  themfeives  Cymru,  and 
their  own  Language  Cymraeg  j  who  at  the  fame 
time  call  us  Saissons,  and  our  "Tongue  Saissonaeg, 
thus  reminding  us  of  our  Saxon  origin. 

In  the  fame  place  the  Reader  will  find  many  of  the  ancient  names 
of  offices,  perfons,  &c.  mentioned  by  Caefar  as  prevailing  in  Gaul,  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  modern  Irifh  Language,  as,  Allebiox ,  Divitiacus ,  f'er- 
cingctorix ,  Vergajillaunus ,  V ergobretusf  Sec. 


Of  the  Finn  and  Lapland  Specimens: 

And  of  the  Cantabrian  or  Basqjcje. 

t 


THE  two  former  of  thefe  are  fubjoined,  in  order 
to  illuftrate  what  our  Author  has  faid  below,  in 

P-  38>  39- 

Qt  the  Finn  Language  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it 
appears  quite  original,  and  underived  from  any  other 
Tongue  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  as  to  that 
of  the  Laplanders,  it  is  apparently  a  derivative 
from  feveral  others  :  Many  6f  the  words  are  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Finn  Language,  and  others 
from  the  Norse,  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  derivatives 
from  the  Greenland  Tongue,  or  perhaps  the  Scla¬ 
vonic.  From  the  Finn  Language  are  apparently 
borrowed  thefe  words  in  the  Pater- nofter,  viz.  Mi- 
jam ,  juco ,  laibebin ,  pahaft,  & c.  and  thefe  from  the 
Norse,  or  fome  after  dialed!,  viz.  Nam,  Ryki,  JVd- 
lio ,  &c. 


As  to  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque,  it  has  no  ap¬ 
parent  affinity  with  any  dialedd  either  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  or  Celtic  Languages.  Yet  Lluyd  has  given  a 
lift  of  derivatives  from  this  Language  which  are  ftill 
extant  in  the  Irish  Tongue,  and  which  confirm  the 
opinion  that  an  ancient  colony  from  Spain  a&ually 

intermixed 
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intermixed  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ire* 
land. 

To  this  excellent  writer,  fo  often  quoted,  I  refer 
all  fuch  as  would  proceed  on  fure  and  l'olid  grounds 
in  their  inquiries  concerning  the  Celtic  Language 
and  Antiquities:  A  fubje£t  which  has  proved  the 
great  {tumbling-block  of  modern  Antiquaries  and  Ety¬ 
mologies,  and  which  has  occafioned  fo  many  wild, 
abfurd,  and  childifh  publications,  to  the  difgrace  of 
all  etymology  and  fcandal  of  literature.  Inftead  of 
imitating  the  caution,  diffidence,  and  modefty  of 
Lluyd,  who  fpent  feveral  years  in  travelling  and  re¬ 
ading  among  the  different  branches  of  the  Celts, 
thefe  writers  make  up  a  jargon  of  their  own,  which 
they  call  Celtic,  and,  without  knowing  any  one  of  the 
ancient  Languages  truly,  fet  out  confidently  to  explain 
them  all. 

That  I  may  not  appear  invidious,  1  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  inftances  of  the  dotage  and  folly  of  fome  of  our 
countrymen  in  what  they  call  Celtic  Etymologies, 
and  Illuftrations  of  Celtic  Antiquities  \  but  will  refer 
the  Reader  to  a  work  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  the  celebrated 
Memoir es  de  la  Langue  Celtique  par  M.  Bullet.  Be - 
fan^on  1754.  3  Vols.  folio.  This  learned,  and  in  othec 
refpefts,  ingenious  writer,  is  a  glaring  inftance  how 
much  a  good  judgment  may  be  drawn  away  by  a  dar- 
ling  hypothefis,  and  is  a  warning  to  others  not  to  write 
upon  fubjedts  they  do  not  underftand  ;  For,  having 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  Englifh  Language, 
he  undertakes  to  explain,  from  his  own  imaginary 
Celtic  Vocabulary,  the  names  of  innumerable  places  in 
England,  in  what  he  calls  a  Defcripiion  Etymohglque  *  : 
Where,  if  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  fome  of  our  Ri¬ 
vers,  Mountains  and  Forefts,  he  had  (food  fome  chance 
of  being  right,  fince  many  of  thefe  retain  their  old 

*  TJne  Defcripiion  Etymologique  dec  villes,  rivieres ,  montagnes ,  fcrets, 
curiofites  naturelles  des  Gaules }  de  la  rneUlture  partie  del'  Efpagne  et  de 
1'  Italic  5  de  la  Grande  Britagne,  done  les  Gaulois  ant  ete  les  primiers  babi » 
inns.  This  writer  has,  however,  fome  things  very  ingenious  and  folid. 

c  3  Britifh 
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Britifh  names:  But  when  he  boldly  proceeds  to  our 
names  of  Villages  and  Towns,  which  are  moft  of  them 
purely  Saxon  and  Englifh,  he  falls  into  fuch  diverting 
blunders  as  thefe,  viz. 

Acton  (which  is  from  the  Saxon  Ac ,  an  Oak,  and 
Ton,  a  Town)  he  derives  from  Ac,  a  River,  and  Ton, 
Habitation. 

Aston  (which  is  merely  Eaft-town,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  England  E after  is  ftill  called  After)  he  wifi 
have  from  As,  River,  and  Ton ,  Habitation. 

Aukland  (which  is  probably  old  Englifh  for 
Oak-land)  he  fetches  from  Or,  a  little  Hill,  Lan , 
River,  and  D  from  Dy ,  Two. 

Colbroke,  he  fays,  comes  from  the  Saxon  Broke , 
a  Bridge  ;  .i.  e.  a  Bridge  over  the  Colne. 

Dich-Marsh,  he  derives  from  Dich ,  which  he 
fays  is  from  Dichlud,  Borne,  and  Alar,  Water.  Dich - 
mar.  Land  borne  up  by  Water. 

Hanwell,  he  fays,  is  from  Han,  a  Bending,  and 
Yal,  in  compofuion  Vel,  a  River. 

Higham  (a  borough  in  Northamptonfhire,  which 
{lands  on  a  hill,  at  fome  diftance  from  any  river,  and 
which  was  doubilefs  named  from  its  elevated  fituation. 
High-ham  ;  i.  e.  the  Home  or  Habitation  on  High 
Ground:  See  Verftigan  :)  this  writer  derives  from 
J,  a  River,  and  Cam,  in  compofition  Gam,  a  Bending. 

Northampton,  (either  fo  named  in  contradif- 
tindfion  to  South- Hampton,  or,  according  to  Cam¬ 
den,  originally  N or tb-av onion  ;)  this  egregious  Ety- 
mologifl  derives  from  Nor,  (Embouchure)  the  Mouth 
of  a  river,  Tan,  a  River,  and  Ton,  Habitation. 

Northill.,  (which  1  fuppofe  is  merely  North- 
Hill)  he  derives  from  Nor ,  River,  and  Tyle,  Habita¬ 
tion. 

Ojndale  (contracted  for  Avon-dale)  he  derives 
from  Avon,  a  River,  and  Dal,  Inclofed,  furrounded, 

Ringwood  (i.  e.  I  fuppofe,  a  “  Wood  ring-fenc- 
«  ed,”  a  common  forefl  term)  he  derivesTfom  Ren 
( Fartage )  a  Divifion,  River,  and  Hed ,  a  Fo- 
refL 
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Stanford  (i.  e.  Stone,  or  Stony  Ford)  be  de¬ 
rives  from  Start  ( Embouchure }  a  Mouth  of  a  River, 
for,  pronounced  For ,  Near. 

Stratton  (i.  e.  Street-Town,  the  name  of  a 
Town  on  the  Watling-ftreet)  from  Straty  Land  near 
a  River,  and  Forty  Habitation  i  Or,  from  Sfery  Ri¬ 
vers,  Aty  Jun^ion  or  Joining,  and  7k,  Habitation. 

Uxbridge,  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  corrupted  from 
Oufe-bridge)  he  derives  from  Uc9  River,  and  Brig 
f Part  age )  Divihon. 

Such  are  the  derivations  of  a  writer  who  fets  out  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  Eng! ifh  names  of  places,  with¬ 
out  undemanding  the  iignification  of  our  common 
Englifh  words  Land,  Brook,  Marsh,  Well., 
High,  North,  -Hill,  Da£e,  Wood,  Ford, 
Street  or  Bridge  ! 


So  much  for  Celtic  Etymologies  ! 


POSTSCRIPT, 


TO  the  modern  Tongues  derived  from  the  Old 
Cimbro-Gothic  above  mentioned  in  p.  xxxtu 
may  be  added  a  Specimen  of  the  Language  ipoken.  by 
the  common  people  in  the  ILes  of  Orkney.  T.  hrs  is 
preferved  by  Dr/ Wallace,  in  his  Account  of  thafe 
Jdands,  «•  Lond.  1700.  8vo.”  Who  tells  us  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  Norns .  It  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Norse,  Icelandic,  &c.  andjs as  follows: 

4C  Favor  i  ir  i  Chimrie.  1.  Helleur  ir  i  Nara  thite* 
4<  2.  G ilia  cofdum  thite  cumma.  3.  Veya  thine  mota 
var  gort  o  Yum  finna  gort  i  Chimrie.  4.  Gav 
vus  da  on  da  dalight  Brow  vora.  5.  Firgive  vus 
4t  Sinna  vora  fin  vee  firgive  Sindara  mutha  vus.  6. 
*c  Lyvvus  ye  i  Tumtation.  7.  Min  deliyera  vus  fro 
44  Olt  ilt.  Amen. 

^  I  fufpedl  the  above  Copy  to  be  incorreflly  print¬ 
ed  by  Wallace:  that  Helleur”  fhould  be  44  Hel- 
“  leur,”  &c.  £cc. 
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$3*  In  the  following  Preface,  our  Author,  Monf.  Mallet,  ex¬ 
tols,  the  Sate  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  V.  as  a  great  patron 
ot  literature  and  ptomoter  of  knowledge  :  it  is  therefore  but  juftice  to 
that  Monarch  to  mention  a  few  of  the  literary  undertakings  which  owe 
their  rife  and  eftablifhinent  to  his  bounty  and  love  of  Science, 

I.  He  inftitoted  a  Society,  confining  of  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who 
have  a  lalary  of  400  1.  per  annum  afligned  them,  purpofely  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ot  the  Daniih  Language,  and  illuftration  of  the  Icelandic  and 
Northern  Antiquities.  They  have  in  their  pofieflion  a  great  quantity  of 
manuferipts  relative  to  the  latter;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  intire  Vo- 
t. usp  a.  This  Society  has  already  published  two  volumes  upon  Mifcel- 
laneous  Subj^fts;  in  which  are  two  Diflertations  relative  to  the  Icelan¬ 
dic  Antic^uitixs. 

IT.  He  directed  and  enabled  his  Profeflbr  of  Botany,  Dr.  Oeper,  to 
pubii/h  that  magnificent  work,  the  Flora  Dan\ca\  of  which  he  com¬ 
manded  prefents  to  be  made  to  all  the  principal  clergy,  engaging  them 
to  contribute  their  aftiftance  towards  perfecting  an  undertaking  fo  ufeful 
and  extenfive  :  And,  in  order  to  promote  the  fame  defign  all  over  Eu- 
-Tope,  he  commanded  this  work  to  be  printed  in  the  Latin  and  French, 
2s  well  as  German  and  Danifh  Languages ;  and  to  be  carried  011  till  it 
/hall  be  found  to  contain  the  figures  and  deferiptions  of  all  the  plants 
w  hich  grow  within  the  limits  of  the  polar  circle,  and  the  53d  degree  of 
latitude, 

\  # 
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III.  He  fent  the  celebrated  Million  of  Literati  to  explore  the  interior 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  account  of  that  now  almoft 
unknow’n  country,  which  was  once  the  feat  of  learning  and  fcience :  as 
alio  to  colleft  whatever  reliques  could  be  found  of  the  old  Arabian  books, 
hiftory,  Sec.  Thele  Miflionaries  were  Five  in  number,  viz.  Mr.  Pro¬ 
feflbr  De  Haven,  for  Philology  and  Language:  Mr.  Profeflbr  Fqr- 
skal  (a  Difciple  of  Linnaeus)  for  Natural  Hiftory:  a  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  Mr.  Niebuhr,  for  Geography  and  Aftronomy :  Dr.  Cra¬ 
mer,  for  Medicine,  and  Mr.  Paurenfeind  for  Drawing  and  taking 
Views,  Sec,  The  whole  defign  and  plan  of  their  voyage  may  be  feen  in 
Monf.  Michaelis’s  “  Recueil  dee  quejlions  proposes  a  une  Societe  de 
*'  Savons,  qu\  par  ordre  dp  fa  Maj.  Dap.  font  le  voyage  de  l'  Arabie,  &c.” 
Francf,  1763.  jmno,  Of  thefe  Five  Literati,  only  one  is  returned  alive 
out  of  the  Eaft.  Their  joint  observations,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr  the  furviver,  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  prefs  in  the 
German  Language.  As  fome  of  the  travellers  died  early  in  their  tour, 
we  mud  not  expe£t  to  find  the  original  plan  entirely  compleated.  The 
work  will  be  found  mod  perfect  in  what  relates  to  Geography  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory  :  but  though  it  muft,  from  the  circumflances  above  mentioned  , 
prove  fomewhat  defective,  the  w'orld  may  neverthelefs  form  confiderable 
expeffations  of  it ;  and  it  will,  as  we  are  allured,  be  given  to  the  Publ 
ip  the  courfe  of  this  prefent  year,  Mj,DCC,LXX. 
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THE 

FRENCH  AUTHOR’S 

PREFACE. 


IF  it  be  allowed  that  the  Hiftory  of  a  considerable 
people  is  in  itfelf  ufeful  and  interefting,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  accidental  circumftances  j  it  muft  alfo  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  certain  points  of  time* 
when  fuch  a  Hiftory  runs  a  better  chance  of  being  re¬ 
ceived,  than  at  any  other.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  cafe  when  a  general  curiofity  is  excited  concern¬ 
ing  the  nation  which  is  the  fubje£f  of  that  hiftory. 
An  illuftrious  reign  *,  diftinguifhed  by  whatever  can 
render  it  dear  to  a  people,  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
fenfible  obfervers,  cannot  attra&  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind,  without  infpiring  at  the  fame  time,  a  defire  of 
knowing  the  principal  events  which  have  preceded 
that  reign. 

This  reflection  fufficiently  juftifies  my  defign  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  Hiftory  of  .Denmark  in  the  French 
Language.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  fucceed  in 
my  undertaking,  I  {hall  be  the  more  happy,  as  I  Ihall, 
in  many  refpeCts,  anfwer  the  ends  of  my  prefent  em¬ 
ployment,  and  fhall  give,  at  the  fame  time,  a  proo* 
of  my  gratitude  to  the  Danifh  nation,  who  have  fo 
generoufly  adopted  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 

*  Our  Author  here  (and  below,  p.  lv.)  pays  a  compliment  to  the  late 
King  of  Denmark  ,  Frederick  Y ;  with  what  reafon  fee  the  preceding 
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1  am  not  ignorant  that  many  perfons  have  executed 
long  ago,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind  with  mine;  and  I  (hall,  in  its  proper 
place,  do  ju dice  to  their  diligence  But  as  the  vo¬ 
lume  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public  relates  to  a  fub- 
je£t  which  thefe  Authors  have  treated  either  very 
fuperficially,  or  not  at  all;  I  fhall  here,  in  a  few 
words,  give  my  reafons  why,  at  fetting  out,  I  have 
followed  a  plan  fomewbat  different  from  theirs. 

To  run  curforily  over  a  number  of  events,  uncon¬ 
nected  and  void  of  circumftances,  without  beincr  able 
to  penetrate  into  their  true  caufes;  to  fee  people, 
princes,  conquerors  and  legiflators  fucceed  one  an¬ 
other  rapidly  upon  the  ftage,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  their  real  character,  manner  of  thinking,  or 
of  the  fpkit  which  animated  them,  this  is  to  have 
only  the  fkeleton  of  Hiftory;  this  is  meerly  to  be¬ 
hold  a  parcel  of  dark  and  obfeure  (hadows,  inftead  of 
living  and  converfing  with  real  men.  For  this  reafon  I 
have  all  along  refolved  not  to  meddle  with  the  body 
of  the  Danifh  Hiftory,  till  I  have  prefented  my  Rea¬ 
ders  with  a  fketch  of  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
firfl  inhabitants  of  Denmark.  But  I  imagined,  like 
thofe  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  attempt,  that  a 
few  pages  would  have  fufficed  for  illuftrating  the  moft 
eJTential  of  thefe  points  ;  nor  was  it,  till  1  had  exa¬ 
mined  this  matter  with  new  attention,  that  i  difea- 
vered  my  miftake.  I  then  found,  that  too  much 
brevity  would  defeat  the  end  I  propofed,  which  was 
to  place  my  fubjeCl  in  different  points  of  view,  all  of 
them  equally  new  and  interefting. 

*  0ur  Author  probably  alludes  to  a  former  hlflory  of  Denmark  in  the 
French  Language,  (dedicated  to  the  prefent  King’s  grandfather,  K, 
Frederick  IV.)  intitled,  “  L  Hijioire  de  Dannemarc  a'vant  et  depuis 
“  V  Etabliffement  de  la  Monarchic:  Par  Mr.  J.  B.  Des  Roches,  Efcuyer , 

*(  Con  f eider  et  A-voeat  General  du  Roi  TV.  Chr.  au  Bureau  des  Finances  et 
u  Chambre  du  Domains  de  la  Generality  de  la  Rochelle Amst.  i^^q. 

6  Vol.  i2mo.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  Psifacf.  Historiq_ue 
four  ftrvir  d' Introdu&ion  a  /’  Hijioire  de  Dannemarc ;  which  contains  a 
•olerable  difjlay  of  the  Northern  Antiquities,  &c, 
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In  fa£l,  Hiftory  has  not  recorded  the  annals  of  a 
people  who  have  occafioned  greater,  more  fudden,  or 
more  numerous  revolutions  in  Europe  than  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  ;  or  whofe  antiquities,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
fo  little  known.  Had,  indeed,  their  emigrations  been 
only  like  thofe  fudden  torrents  of  which  all  traces  and 
remembrance  are  foon  effaced,  the  indifference  that  has 
been  {hewn  to  them  would  have  been  fufficiently  ju- 
ftified  by  the  barbarifm  they  have  been  reproached 
with.  But,  during  thofe  general  inundations,  the  face 
of  Europe  underwent  fo  total  a  change;  and  during 
the  confufion  they  occafioned,  fuch  different  eftablifli- 
ments  took  place;  new  focieties  were  formed,  ani¬ 
mated  fo  intirely  with  a  new  fpirit,  that  the  Hiltory 
of  our  own  manners  and  inftitutions  ought  necellanly 
to  afeend  back,  and  even  dwell  a  conliderable  time 
upon  a  period,  which  difeoversto  us  their  chief  origin 

and  fource.  ^  . 

But  I  ought  not  barely  to  affert  this.  Permit  me  to 

fupoort  the  affertion  by  proofs,  tor  this  purpofe,  let 
us  briefly  run  over  all  the  different  Revolutions  which 
this  part  of  the  world  underwent,  during  the  long 
courfe  of  ages  which  its  Hiftory  comprehends,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fee  what  {hare  the  nations  of  the  north  have 
had  in  producing  them.  If  we  recur  back  to  the 
remoteft  times,  we  obferve  a  nation  iffuing  flep  by 
Rep  from  the  forefts  of  Scythia,  inceffantly  incrcafing 
and  dividing  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  uncultivated 
countries  which  it  met  with  in  its  progrefs.  Very 
foon  after,  we  fee  the  fame  people,  like  a  tree  full  of 
vigour,  extending  long  branches  over  all  Europe  ; 
we  fee  them  alfo  carrying  with  them,  wherever  they 
came,  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Spain,  of  Sicily,  and  Greece,  a  religion 
Ample  and  martial  as  themfelves,  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  dilated  by  good  fenfe  and  liberty,  a  refflefs 
unconquered  fpirit,  apt  to  take  fire  at  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  fubjeaion  and  conftraint,  and  a  ferocious 
courage,  nourifhed  by  a  favage  and  vagabond  life. 
While  the  gentlenefs  of  the  climate  foftened  impercep* 
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tibiy  the  ferocity  of  thofe  who  fettled  in  the  fouth. 
Colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Phenicians  mixing  with 
them  upon  the  coails  of  Greece,  and  thence  pair¬ 
ing  over  to  thofe  of  Italy,  taught  them  at  laft  to 
live  in  cities,  to  cultivate  letters,  arts  and  commerce. 
Thus  their  opinions,  their  cuftoms  and  genius,  were 
blended  together,  and  new  Bates  were  formed  upon 
new  plans.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  arofe,  and  at 
length  carried  all  before  her.  In  proportion  as  (he  in- 
creafed  in  grandeur,  Ihe  forgot  her  ancient  manners, 
and  deftroyed,  among  the  nations  whom  Ihe  over¬ 
powered,  the  original  fpirit  with  which  they  were 
animated.  But  this  fpirit  continued  unaltered  in  the 
colder  countries  of  Europe,  and  maintained  itfelf  there 
like  the  independency  of  *  the  inhabitants.  Scarce 
could  fifteen  or  lixteen  centuries  produce  there  any 
change  in  that  fpirit.  There  it  renewed  itfelf  incef- 
lantly  ;  for,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  interval, 
new  adventurers  illuing  continually  from  the  original 
mexhauftible  country,  trod  upon  the  heels  of  their 
fathers  towards  the  north,  and,  being  in  their  turn 
Succeeded  by  new  troops  of  followers,  they  pufhed 
one  another  forward,  like  the  waves  of  the  fea.  The 
northern  countries,  thus  overstocked,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  contain  fuch  relUefs  inhabitants,  equally 
greedy  of  glory  and  plunder,  difeharged  at  length, 
upon  the  Roman  Empire,  the  weight  that  opprefled 
them.  The  barriers  of  the  Empire,  ill  defended  by  a 
people  whom  profperity  had  enervated,  were  borne 
down  on  all  fides  by  torrents  of  victorious  armies. 
We  then  fee  the  conquerors  introducing,  among  the 
nations  they  vanquifhed,  viz.  into  the  very  bofom  of 
slavery  and  floth,  that  fpirit  of  independance  and  equa¬ 
lity,  that  elevation  of  foul,  that  tafte  for  rural  and 
military  life,  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  had 
originally  derived  from  the  fame  common  fource,  but 
which  were  then  among  the  Romans  breathing  their 
laft.  Difpofitions  and  principles  fo  oppofite,  ftruggled 
long  with  forces  fufRciently  equal,  but  they  united  in 
the  end,  they  coakfced  together,  and  from  their  coa¬ 
lition 
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licion  fprung  thofe  principles  and  that  fpi lit  which 
o-overncd,  afterwards,  almoft  all  the  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  which,  notwithftanding  the  differences  ot  climate, 
of  religion  and  particular  accidents,  do  {till  vilibly 
reign  Tn  them,  and  retain,  to  this  day,  more  or  lets 
the  traces  of  their  firft  common  original. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  this  fhort  (ketch,  how  greatly 
the  nations  of  the  north  have  influenced  the  different 
fates  of  Europe:  And,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  trace 
its  revolutions  to  their  caufes,  if  the  illuftration  of  its 
inftitutions,  of  its  police,  of  its  cufloms,  of  its  man¬ 
ners,  of  its  laws,  be  a  fubjeft  of  ufeful  and  intereft- 
incr  inquiry  ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  north,  that  is  to  fay,  every  thing  which 
tends  to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants,  merits  a  (hare  in  the  attention  of  thinking  men. 
But  to  render  this  obvious  by  a  particular  example  ; 

Is  it  not  well  known  that  the  moft  flouriftung  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  ftates  of  Europe  owe  originally  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  whatever  liberty  they  now  enjoy, 
jeither  in  their  conftitution,  or  in  the  fpint  or  then 
government  ?  For  although  the  Gothic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  almoft  every  where  altered  or  abolished, 
have  we  not  retained,  in  moft  things,  the  opinions, 
the  cuftoms,  the  manners  which  that  government  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  ?  Is  not  this,  in  fa<5t,  the 
principal  fource  of  that  courage,  of  that  averfion  to 
flavery,  of  that  empire  of  honour  which  charaeieriie 
in  o-eneral  the  European  nations  ;  and  ot  that  mode¬ 
ration,  of  that  ealinefs  ot  acceis,  and  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  fo  happily  dii- 
tinguifti  our  fovereigns  from  the  inaccetfible  and  fu- 
perb  tyrants  of  Afia?  The  immenfe  extent  ot  the 
Roman  Empire  had  rendered  its  conftitution  io  de- 
fpotic  and  military,  many  of  its  Emperors  were  fuch 
ferocious  monfters,  its  fenate  was  become  to  mean- 
fpirited  and  vile,  that  all  elevation  ot  fentiment,  every 
thinp-  that  was  noble  and  manly,  feems  to  have  been 
for  ever  banifhed  from  their  hearts  and  minds:  Info- 

much,  that  if  all  Europe  had  received  the  yoke  ot 

Rome 
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Rome  in  this  her  ftate  of  debafement,  this  fine  part 
of  the  world,  reduced  to  the  inglorious  condition  of 
the  reft,  could  not  have  avoided  falling  into  that  kind 
of  barbarity,  which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  incurable ; 
as,  by  making  as  many  Haves  as  there  are  men,  it 
degrades  them  fo  low  as  not  to  leave  them  even  a 
thought  or  defire  of  bettering  their  condition.  But 
Nature  had  long  prepared  a  remedy  for  fuch  great 
evils,  in  that  unfubmiting,  unconquerable  fpirit,  with 
which  fhe  had  infpired  the  people  of  the  north  ;  and 
thus  fhe  made  amends  to  the  human  race,  for  all  the 
calamities  which,  in  other  refpe&s,  the  inroads  of 
thefe  nations,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  produced. 

64  The  great  prerogative  of  Scandinavia,  (fays  the 
<e  admirable  Author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws)  and  what 
*'m  ought  to  recommend  its  inhabitants  beyond  every 
44  people  upon  earth,  is,  that  they  afforded  the  great 
“  refource  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that  is,  toalmoft 
44  all  the  liberty  that  is  among  men.  The  Goth 
64  Jornandes,  (adds  he)  calls  the  north  of  Europe 
c4  the  Forge  of  Mankind.  I  fhould  rather 
44  call  it,  the  forge  Sf  thofe  inftruments  which  broke 
44  the  fetters  manufactured  in  the  fouth.  It  was 
44  there  thofe  valiant  nations  were  bred,  who  left 
44  their  native  climes  to  deftroy  tyrants  and  flaves, 
44  and  to  teach  men  that  nature  having  made  them 
44  equal,  no  reafon  could  be  aftigned  for  their  becom- 
44  ing  dependent,  but  their  mutual  happinefs.” 

If  thefe  confiderations  be  of  any  weight,  I  fhall 
eafily  be  excufed  for  having  treated  at  fomuch  length, 
the  Antiquities  of  the  nation  whofe  Hiftory  I  write. 
The  judicious  public  will  fee  and  decide,  whether  I 
have  conceived  a  juft  idea  of  my  fubjeCI,  or  whether, 
from  an  illufion  too  common  with  Authors,  I  have 
not  aferibed  to  it  more  importance  than  it  deferves. 

I  fhould  not  be  without  fome  apprehenfions  of  this 
kind,  if  that  were  always  true  which  is  commonly 
faid,  that  we  grow  fond  of  our  labours  in  proportion 
as  they  are  difficult.  Many  tedious  and  unentertain- 

ing 
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ing  volumes  I  have  been  obliged  to  perufe  :  I  have  had 
more  than  one  language  to  learn  :  My  materials  were 
widely  fcattere^,  ill  digefted,  and  often  little  known: 
It  was  not  eafy  to  collect  them,  or  to  accommodate 
them  to  my  purpofe.  Thefe  are  all  circumftances,  ill 
calculated,  it  mull  be  owned,  to  give  me  much  afiur- 
ance.  But  I  have  likewife  met  with  very  confiderable 
affiftances  j  feveral  learned  men  have  treated  particular 
points  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  north,  with  that  deep 
erudition  which  charadlerifes  the  ftudies  of  the  laft 
age.  I  cannot  mention,  without  acknowledgment  and 
praife,  Bartholinus,  Wormius,  Stephanius, 
Arngrim  Jonas,  ToRFiEus,  &c.  I  have  alfo  con¬ 
futed,  with  advantage,  two  learned  Grangers,  Melft 
Pelloutier  and  Dalin.  The  firft,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Celtes,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  religion  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The 
fecond  has  given  a  new  Hiftory  of  Sweden,  which 
difcovers  extenfive  reading  and  genius.  In  three  or 
four  chapters,  where  the  Author  treats  of  the  reli¬ 
gion,  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Swedes, 
we  find  thefe  fubjedls  difcufled  with  unufual  perfpi- 
cuity  and  elegance. 

There  are  people  of  that  happy  genius,  that  they 
need  only  with  in  order  to  fucceed,  and  have  every  re- 
fource  within  themfelves.  As  for  me,  I  dare  hardly 
reckon  among  my  advantages,  the  ftrong  motives  and 
inducements  I  have  had  to  my  undertaking.  I  dare 
not  tell  ftrangers,  that  I  have  had  the  happinefs  of  be¬ 
ing  encouraged  by  more  than  one  Maecenas,  and  by  a 
Prince,  alike  knowing,  and  zealous  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  They  would  judge  of  tine,  un- 
queftionably,  according  to  what  fuch  numerous  and 
great  encouragements  ought  to  have  produced,  when, 
perhaps,  I  hardly  find  myfelf  capable  of  difchargir.g 
the  duties  which  lie  upon  me  in  common  with  all 
Hiftorians. 

Is  it  necefiary  that  I  fhould  take  notice,  before  I 
conclude,  that  I  am  about  to  delineate  a  nation  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  the,  greateft  part  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
peans 
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peans  were  neither  lefs  favage,  nor  Jefs  uncivilized, 
during  the  fame  period  ?  I  (hall  give  fufficient  proofs 
of  this  in  other  places,  being  perfuaded  that  there  is 
among  nations  an  emulation  of  glory,  which  often 
degenerates  into  jealoufy,  and  puts  them  upon  affiim- 
ing  a  pre-eminence  upon  the  moft  chimerical  advanta¬ 
ges  :  That  there  glows  in  their  bofoms  a  patriotic 
zeal,  which  is  often  fo  blind  and  ill  informed,  as  to 
take  alarm  at  the  moft  flender  and  indifferent  declara¬ 
tions  made  in  favour  of  others. 

In  the  fecond  Volume  will  be  found  a  Translation 
of  the  Edda,  and  of  fome  other  fragments  of  Mytho¬ 
logy  and  ancient  pieces  of  Poetry.  They  are  fingu- 
lar,  and,  in  many  refpe&s,  precious  monuments, 
which  throw  much  light  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the 
north,  and  upon  thofe  of  the  other  4  Gothic  *’  na¬ 
tions.  They  will  ferve  for  Proofs,  and  be  a  Supplement 
to  this  Defcription  of  the  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
Danes  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  out  of  deference 
to  the  advice  of  fome  perfons  of  tafte,  I  was  induced 
to  tranflate  them,  and  to  annex  them  to  it. 
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ANCIENT  DANES 

And  other  Northern  Nations* 


CHAPTER  I. 

Denmark  defcrihed ,  and  the  feveral  countries 
fubjedl  to  its  crown ,  viz.  Norway ,  Iceland, 
Greenland. 

THE  feveral  countries,  which  com- 
pofe  the  Danifh  monarchy,  have 
feldom  juftice  done  them  by  the* 
other  nations  of  Europe.  The  notions  en 
tertained  of  them  are  not  commonly  the 
moft  favourable  or  true.  This  is  owing  to 
various  caules.  The  lituation  of  Ibme  of 
the  provinces  is  fo  remote,  that  fkilful 
travellers  have  feldom  had  occafion  to  vifit 
them;  Thofe  who  have  pretended  to  de- 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  I.  B  fcribe 
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fcribe  them  have  been  generally  wanting  in 
fidelity  or  exadnefs;  Some  of  their  defcrip- 
tions  are  grown  obfolete,  fo  that  what  was 
once  true,  is  no  longer  fo  at  prefent ;  Ladly, 
fuch  confufion  and  prejudices  have  been 
occasioned  by  that  vague  term  the  North, 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  Denmark 
has  been  thought  flightly  of  by  the  fouthern 
nations.  To  corred  thefe  midakes  I  fhall 
lay  before  the  Reader  a  faithful  account  of 
the  prefent  date  of  thefe  countries  :  In 
which  I  fhall  be  more  or  lefs  diffufe  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  known  to 
foreigners,  for  whom  this  work  is  princi¬ 
pally  defigned.  And  if  the  pidure  I  draw, 
prefents  nothing  very  agreeable  or  driking, 
I  dare-  at  lead  promiie  that  it  fhall  be  very 
exad  and  faithful. 

Denmark  is  naturally  divided  into  con¬ 
tinent,  and  iflands.  Among  the  iflands, 
the  find  that  merits  attention,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  fize  as  fertility,  is  Zealand. 
In  this  ifle  is  feated  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom  •,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  harbour*,  one  of 
the  fined  in  the  world.  This  city  is  built 


*  It’s  name  in  the  Da- 
mfh  language  is  Kioben- 
haffn  j  which  literally  is 
a  “Haven  for  merchandize 
or  traffic from  Kigbe, 


Mercari ,  and  Ha  f  f  n,  Par¬ 
tus.  This  city  has  been 
reckoned  by  travellers  to 
be  about  the  fize  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  Trt 
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iipoh  the  very  edge  of  that  channel,  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sound,  and  re¬ 
ceives  into  its  bofom  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea, 
which  divides  Zealand  from  another  ille  of 
lefs  extent,  but  of  very  agreeable  fituation, 
named  Amac.  Copenhagen,  which  is  at 
prefent  very  ftrong,  wealthy,  and  populous, 
hath  continually  improved  in  its  dimenfioris 
and  beauty  ever  fince  king  Chriftopher  of 
Bavaria  fixed  his  refidence  there  in  the  year 
1443  :  hut  it  owes  its  greateft  fplendor  to 
the  laft  reign,  and  that  of  the  prefent  king 
Frederic  V.  in  which  it  hath  been  adorned 
with  a  palace  worthy  of  the  monarch  who 
inhabits  it,  and  with  many  ftately  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  public  as  private. 

At  fome  leagues  difiance  towards  the 
north,  this  channel,  which  wafhes  the 
.walls  of  Copenhagen,  grows  gradually  nar¬ 
rower,  being  confined  between  the  two 
oppofite  coafts  of  Zealand  and  Schonen, 
till  it  forms  at  length  what  is  properly 
called  the  Paflage  of  the  Sound  5  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  and  moft  frequented  firaits 
in  the  world ;  and  which  opens  the  prin¬ 
cipal  communication  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Baltic.  Elsenore,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  brink  of  the  Sound,  and  defended  by 
the  fortrefs  of  Cronenberg,  enjoys  the 
ever-moving  picture  of  a  multitude  of 
fhips,  which  pafs  and  repafs,  and  come  to 
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pay  their  tribute  to  the  king  *.  About  ft 
league  diftant  the  oppofite  fhore  terminates 
the  profpedt  in  a  very  agreeable  manner ; 
and  not  far  off,  between  the  two  banks, 
rifes  the  little  ifle  of  Weme,  famous  for 
the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Although 
the  other  parts  of  Zealand  afford  nothing 
fo  linking  as  this  ;  the  eye  will  find  enough 
to  entertain  it  every  where  elfe.  Here  are 
vaft  plains  covered  with  a  moft  delightful 
verdure,  which  fprings  earlier  and  continues 
longer  than  the  fouthern  nations  would  ima¬ 
gine.  Thefe  plains  are  interfperfed  with 
little  hills,  lakes,  and  groves  ;  and  adorned 
with  feveral  palaces,  many  gentlemens 
feats  -f*,  and  a  good  number  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  foil,  though  light  and  fome- 
what  fandy,  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
grain,  particularly  of  oats  and  barley  :  nor 
is  it  deficient  in  woods  and  paflures.  Be- 
fides,  the  fea  and  lakes  furnifh  this  ifland 
with  fifh  in  fuch  abundance,  as  might  well 
fupply  the  want  of  the  other  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  a  country  lefs  fertile  or  lefs  addicted 
to  commerce. 

But  fertility  is  in  a  (till  more  eminent  de¬ 
gree  the  character  of  Funen,  which  is  the 
lecond  of  the  Danifli  ifles  in  point  of  fize, 

*  A  certain  toll  paid  by  the  merchant- (hips  for  paf- 
(ing  the  Sound.  X. 

f  In  French,  Chateaux. 
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but  the  firftin  goodnefs  of  foil.  This  ifland 
rifes  higher  than  that  of  Zealand,  and  is  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which, 
on  account  of  its  breadth,  is  called  the 
Great  Belt,  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  an¬ 
other  fmaller  channel,  that  divides  it  from 
Jutland,  and  is  called  the  Lesser  Belt. 
Corn,  pafture,  and  fruits  grow  plentifully 
in  this  ifland,  which  prefents  the  moft  de¬ 
lightful  appearance.  In  the  middle  of  a 
vaft  plain  ftands  Odensee,  the  capital  of 
the  province  ;  and  feven  towns  lefs  con- 
fiderable  adorn  the  fea-coafts  at  almoft  equal 
diftances. 

The  ifles  of  Laland  and  Falstria 
yield  not  much  in  point  of  fertility  to  Funen, 
being  both  of  them  famous  for  their  fine 
wheat  :  but  the  latter  of  thefe  produces 
alfo  fruits  in  fuch  abundance,  that  one 
may  juftly  call  it  the  Orchard  of  Denmark. 
Amidft  the  multitude  of  lefier  iflands,  that 
are  fcattered  round  the  principal  ones,  there 
are  few  which  do  not  fupply  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  neceffaries,  and  even  afford  them 
an  overplus  for  traffic.  L  an  gland  hath 
plenty  of  fine  corn-fields.  Bornholm, 
Mona, and  Samsoe  have  excellent  paftures. 
Amac  is  found  very  proper  for  pulfe,  and 
is  become  a  fruitful  garden  under  the 
hands  of  thofe  induflrious  Flemings,  who 
were  brought  hither  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
Chap.  I.  B  3  wife 
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wife  of  Chridian  II.  and  fitter  of  Charles 

V. 


If  we  pafs  over  to  the  provinces  on  the 
continent,  we  fhall  find  new  reafons  to 
convince  us,  that  Denmark  plentifully  flip- 
ports  its  inhabitants,  and  is  able  to  enrich 
even  a  numerous  people.  Jutland,  the 
larged  of  thefe  provinces,  forms  the  head 
of  that  long  peninfula,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean  to  the  wed,  by  the  gulph  of 
Categade  and  the  Baltic  to  the  ead,  and 
which  opens  a  communication  into  Ger¬ 
many  towards  the  fouth.  From  this  pro¬ 
vince  they  carry  into  Norway  a  great 
part  of  the  corn  ufed  in  that  kingdom;  and 
lienee  are  exported  thofe  thoufands  of  head 
of  cattle,'  which  are  every  year  brought 
into  Holland  and  other  countries.  Here 
are  alfo  bred  thofe  Danifh  horfes,  whofe 
beauty  makes  them  fo  much  fought  after 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  If  the  inland 
parts  are  barren  in  fome  places,  the  coads 
extremely  abound  with  fifh.  This  affords 
a  refource  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they 
increafe  and  breed  in  the  long  bays, 
which  run  up  into  the  country,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  aimed  .all  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fifhery.  The 
gulph  of  Limfiorde  in  particular  reaches 
a! mod  from  one  tea  to  the  other  ;  and 
the  fifh  mg  therein  is  fo  rich,  that,  after 
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it  has  fupplied  the  wants  of  the  province, 
it  conftantly  produces  large  quantities  for 
exportation  *. 

Nature  hath  been  no  lefs  indulgent  to 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  peninfula,  which 
forms  the  dutchy  of  Sleswic.  Although 
the  inland  parts  of  this  country  have  large 
trafts  of  heath  and  barren  fields,  yet  the 
fertility  of  its  coafts,  its  advantageous  fitu- 
ation  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  the 
number  and  convenience  of  its  harbours, 
and  the  large  traffic  which  it  carries  on,  have 
enriched  many  of  its  cities,  and  rendered  it 
an  agreeable  and  .flourifhing  province  f. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  dutchy  of  Slef- 
wic  is  pretty  nearly  applicable  to  the  dut¬ 
chy  of  Holstein.  This  province  is  in 

general  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  Fat 

B  4  and' 


#  The  principal  ci- 
ce  ties  of  Jutland  are  Al- 

BURG,  NyCOPPING, 

tx  Wyburg,  Aarhu- 
ec  sen,  Randers,  Hor- 
“  sens,  Warde,  Ribe, 
‘c  Fredericia,  Cold- 
.«  ING,  &c.”  Firft  Edit • 

64  Sleswic,  an  an- 
cc  cient  and  confiderable 
<c  city,  is  the  capital  of 
<c  the  dutchy.  FlEns- 
«  burg  hath  an  extenfive 
commerce.  Prede- 
RICKSTADT,  ToNPD- 

CJhap.  I, 


c<  REN,andToNNINGEN^ 

46  are  cities  of  tolerable 
“  fize.”  Firft  Edit. 

J  Lord  Molefworth  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  country 
very  much  refembles Eng¬ 
land.  Another  traveller 
has  remarked,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  in  their  per- 
fons  very  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  See<c  Howell’s  Let¬ 
ters,”  vol.  i.  fe£t.  6.  lett.  4. 
It  feems  this  writer  was  at 
Rendiburg  (or  as  he  cal!^ 
it  Rainlburg)  when  ^  the 


b  Or 


’ 
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and  plentiful  paftures;  large  and  trading 
cities  fituate  near  together ;  coafts  abound¬ 
ing  in  fi£h,  and  a  large  river  *  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  province  towards  the  fouth,  form 
its  principal  advantages  'f. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Elb,  after  crof- 
fing  the  country  of  Bremen,  we  find  two 
fmall  provinces,  which  have  been  long 
united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Thefe 
are  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Del- 
men  horst,  which  are  comprized  within 

44  in  this  belief;  that  there 
“  is  an  ancient  town  hard 
c<  by,  called  Lunden,  and 
44  an  ifiand  called  Angles; 
44  whence  it  may  well  be 
44  that  our  country  came 
44  from  Britannia  to  be 
44  Anglia.”  This  remark 
is  confirmed  by  the  molt 
diligent  inquirers  into  this 
fubje£l,who  place  the  coun¬ 
try  of  our  Saxon  anceftors 
in  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe, 
in  the  trails  of  land  fince 
known  by  the  names  of 
Jutland,  Angelen,  and 
Hclftein.  T. 

*  The  EJb. 

f  44  The  king  of  Den- 
44  mark  pofiefles  here 
44  Rendsburg,  a  very 
44  ftrong  place,  Altona, 
44  a  town  of  great  trade, 
44  and  Glucke§stadt, 
44  a  good  fortification.5’ 

Fir  ft  Edit. 

the 


king  of  Denmark  held  an 
afiembly  of  the  Rates  there 
in  1632.  44  Among  other 
4*  things,  he  fays,  I  put 
44  myfelf  to  mark  the  car- 
44  riage  of  the  Hojftein 
44  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
44  going  in  and  out  at  the 
parliament-houfe  :  and 
44  obferving  well  their  phy- 
44  fiognomies,  their  com- 
pleclions,  and  gait  ;  I 
H  thought  verily  1  was  in 
46  England  ;  for  they  re- 
84  femblethe  Englifh  more 
44  than  either  Welfli  or 
44  Scot  (though  cohabiting 
46  upon  the  fame  ifiand) 
44  or  any  other  people  that 
44  ever  I  faw  yet;  which 
44  makes  me  verily  believe, 
^4  that  the  Englilh  nation 
44  came  firfi:  from  this 
44  lower  circle  of  Saxony; 
44  and  there  is  one  thing 
u  that  fireng^heneth  me 
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the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  names  from  their  two  principal 
cities. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly  the 
lame  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  provinces, 
and,  except  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  is  much 
milder  than  their  fituation  would  incline  one 
to  believe,  being  rarely  fubjedt  to  very  long 
or  rigorous  cold.  To  comprehend  this, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  remind  the  rea¬ 
der,  of  this  general  obfervation,  that  coun¬ 
tries  furrounded  with  the  fea,  have  their 
atmofphere  loaded  with  vapours  continually 
exhaling  from  it,  which  break  and  blunt 
the  nitrous  particles  of  the  air,  and  foften 
its  rigours.  When  the  ftraits  and  gulphs, 
which  furround  the  Danifh  iflands,  become 
frozen  in  very  fliarp  winters,  it  is  lefs  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  froft  there, 
than  to  the  large  flakes  of  ice,  which  are 
driven  by  the  winds  out  of  the  northern 
feas,  and  are  there  aflembled  and  united. 
The  fummer  feafon  commonly  begins  with 
the  month  of  May,  and  continues  till  Oc¬ 
tober  :  and  during  its  continuance,  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  frefhnefs  and 
fhortnefs  of  the  nights,  and  the  convenience 
of  navigation  in  a  country  furrounded  and 
eroded  by  the  fea,  eafily  repair  and  make 
the  inhabitants  forget  the  languors  and  in¬ 
terruptions,  which  winter  caufes  in  their 
bufinefs  and  am  ule  meats. 

Chap.  I. 


If 
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If  travellers  for  the  moft  part  have  not 
been  very  favourable  in  their  accounts  of 
Denmark,  they  have  been  ftill  lefs  tender  of 
Norway.  They  have  often  confounded 
it  with  Lapland,  and  have  given  defcrip- 
tions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  man¬ 
ners,  which  are  hardly  applicable  to  the 
favages  of  that  country.  The  notion  that 
is  generally  entertained  of  the  extreme 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  here  is  no  lefs 
tin  juft.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  kingdom 
which  extends  thirteen  degrees  from  north 
to  fouth,  the  temperature  of  the  air  cannot 
every  where  be  the  fame  :  accordingly  the 
moft  northern  parts  of  Norway,  thofe 
which  face  the  eaft,  and  which  are  not 
fheltered  by  the  mountains  from  the  fury 
of  the  north  winds,  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
pofed  to  rigorous  winters.  But  almoft  all 
that  length  of  coaft,  which  is  waftied  by 
the  fea  towards  the  weft,  and  which  forms 
fo  cpnfiderable  a  part  of  Norway,  com¬ 
monly  enjoys  an  air  tolerably  temperate, 
even  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Here  are 
none  of  thofe  “  defolate  regions,  where 
<c  Winter  hath  eftablifhed  his  eternal  ern- 
ce  pire,  and  where  he  reigns  among  horrid 
“  heaps  of  ice  and  fnow,”  as  ignorance 
hath  often  led  travellers,  and  a  fondnefs  for 
the  marvellous  induced  poets  to  fpeak  of 
Norway,  It  is  feldom  that  a  very  (harp 
froft  lafts  there  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 

together ; 
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together ;  It  rains  frequently  at  Bergen  in 
the  midft  of  winter*,  and  the  ports  of 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Amfterdam,  are 
locked  up  with  froft  ten  times  for  once 
that  this  city  is  fo  expofed.  In  fhort,  this 
is  an  accident  that  doth  not  happen  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  an  age.  The 
vapours,  which  rife  from  the  ocean,  con¬ 
tinually  foften  the  fharpnefs  of  the  cold  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  Fin- 
mark,  and  Greenland,  that  are  found  thofe 
immenfe  and  eternal  banks  of  ice,  of  which 
voyagers  make  fuch  a  noife,  and  which, 
when  they  are  fevered,  may  fometimes  float 
along  the  coafls  of  Norway. 

The  preatefl:  inconvenience  to  which  this 

O 

vaft  country  is  expofed,  arifes  without  dif- 
pute,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
from  it’s  being  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
rocks  and  (tones,  and  croft  every  way  by  high 
and  large  mountains,  which  render  a  great 
part  of  it  wild  and  defert.  There  grow,  not¬ 
withstanding,  feveral  forts  of  grain  in 
many  of  the  provinces,  as  in  the  Uplands, 
the  Ryfolke,  Jederen^;  the  reft 
which  have  not  this  advantage  may  eafily 
be  fupplied  from  Jutland  or  the  Danifh 
iflands,  by  means  of  the  navigation.  Various 

i  '  ■■  ■’ 

*  See  Pontoppidan’s  og.  Norg.  Befkrivelfe. 
natural  hiftory  of  Nor-  [i.  e.  Defcription  of  Den- 
way,  vol.  i.  mark  and  Norway.]  p,  369 

f  Holb'ERg’s  Danm.  5c  feqq, 

'  Chap.  I.  products. 
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products,  with  which  this  country  abounds, 
fufficiently  compenfate  for  that  difadvan- 
tage. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  great  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar, 
of  the  mafts,  planks,  and  different  forts  of 
timber,  which  are  every  where  ufed,  come 
from  Norway.  Thefe  articles  alone  would 
be  fufficient  to  procure  an  eafy  competence 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  and  eaflern 
parts  of  this  country.  The  weftern  coaft 
hath  a  refource  not  lefs  rich  or  lefs  certain, 
in  the  prodigious  abundance  of  its  fifh. 
Cod,  falmon  and  herrings  are  no  where 
found  in  greater  quantities.  The  Norwe¬ 
gians  fupply  part  of  Europe  with  thefe; 
and  this  fruitful  branch  of  commerce  be¬ 
comes  every  day  more  extenfive  by  the  care 
of  a  wife  adminiftration.  The  very  moun¬ 
tains  of  this  country,  which  at  fir  ft  fight, 
appear  fo  barren,  often  conceal  great  riches 
in  their  bofoms.  Some  of  them  are  intire 
quarries  of  fine  marble,  which  the  luxury 
of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  could  never  ex- 
haufl.  In  others  are  found  jafper,  cryftal 
and  fome  precious  ftones  ;  feveral  mines  of 
gold,  though  hitherto  not  very  rich  ;  two 
mines  of  filver  by  no  means  fcanty ;  much 
copper ;  but  above  all  fo  great  a  quantity  of 


iron,  that  this  fmgle  article  brings  almofh 
as  much  money  into  the  kingdom,  as  what 
arifes  from  the  fale  of  its  timber. 

At 


t 
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At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  king* 
dom  and  of  Europe,  dwells  a  people,  which., 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  differed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  In  fi¬ 
gure,  manners,  and  language.  This  na¬ 
tion,  known  by  the  name  of  Finns,  or 
Laplanders,  not  only  poffefs  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  but  alfo  vaft  countries  in 
Mufcovy  and  Sweden.  They  are  a  coarfe 
and  favage  race  of  men,  yet  by  no  means 
barbarous,  if  we  underftand  by  this  word 
mifchievous  and  cruel.  Such  of  them  as 
live  upon  the  fea-coafts  fupport  themfelves 
by  fifhing,  and  by  a  traffic  they  carry  on 
with  a  fort  of  little  barks,  which  they  make 
and  fell  to  the  Norwegians.  The  reft  wan¬ 
der  up  and  down  in  the  mountains  without 
any  fixed  habitation,  and  gain  a  fcanty  fub- 
fiftence  by  hunting,  by  their  pelteries,  and 
their  rain-deer.  Such  of  them  as  are  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  Norwegians  have  embraced 
chriftianity,  and  are  fomewhat  civilized  by 
their  commerce  with  that  people.  The  reft 
live  ftill  in  ignorance,  not  knowing  fo  much 
as  the  names  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world;  preferved  by  their  poverty  and  their 
climate  from  the  evils  which  difturb  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  more  opulent  countries.  Their 
whole  religion  confifts  in  fome  confufed  no¬ 
tions  of  an  invifible  and  tremendous  being  : 
and  a  few  fuperftitious  ceremonies  compoie 
their  worffiip.  They  have  no  laws,  and 

Chap.  I,  fcarce 
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fcarce  any  magiflrates :  yet  have  they  great 
humanity,  a  natural  foftnefs  of  difpofition, 
and  a  very  hofpitable  temper. 

They  were  nearly  the  fame  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus.  “  The  Finns  he  fays, 
“  live  in  extreme  favagenefs,  in  fquallid 
<c  poverty  :  have  neither  arms,  nor  fteeds, 
tc  nor  houfes.  Herbs  are  their  food,  fkins 
“  their  cloathing,  the  earth  their  bed.  All 
their  refource  is  their  arrows,  which 
“  they  point  with  fi£h-bones,  for  want  of 
“  iron.  Their  women  live  by  hunting, 
fC  as  well  as  the  men  For  they  every 
<£  where  accompany  them,  and  gain  their 
<c  fhare  of  the  prey.  A  rude  hovel  fhelters 
“  their  infants  from  the  inclemencies  of 
“  the  weather,  and  the  beafts  of  prey* 
tc  Such  is  the  home  to  which  their  young 
u  men  return ;  the  afylum  to  which  the 
“  old  retire.  This  kind  of  life  they  think 
more  happy,  than  the  painful  toils  of 
“  agriculture,  than  the  various  labours  of 
sC  domeftic  management,  than  that  circle 
ec  of  hopes  and  fears,  in  which  men  are 
ie  involved  by  their  attention  to  the  fortune 
66  of  themfelves  and  others.  Equally  fe- 
“  cure  both  as  to  gods  and  men,  the  Finns 

*  Fenni.  Tacit.  De  that  herbs  are  their  food: 
morib.  Germ,  ad  fin.  I  fuppofe  herbs  were  their1 

f  This  feems  to  con-  ordinary  food  5  flefh  gain- 
tradidt  the  pafTage  above,  ed  by  hunting  their  regale. 
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“  have  attained  that  rare  privilege,  not  to 
“  form  a  Angle  wifh.” 

I  ought  not  to  feparate  Iceland  from 
Norway.  This  ifland,  the  largeft  in  Eu¬ 
rope  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  furrounded 
by  that  part  of  the  northern  fea,  which 
geographers  have  been  pjeafed  to  call  the 
Deucalidonian  ocean.  Its  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  about  1 1 2  Danifh  miles  ( 1 2  to 
a  degree)  and  its  mean  breadth  may  be  50 
of  thofe  miles  J.  Nature  itfelf  hath  marked 
out  the  divifion  of  this  country  *.  Two  long 
chains  of  mountains  run  from  the  middle  of 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts,  riling  by  de¬ 
grees  till  they  meetinthe  center  of  the  ifland: 
from  whence  two  other  chains  of  fmaller 
hills  gradually  defcend  till  they  reach  the 
coafts  that  lie  north  and  fouth  ;  thus  mak- 
ing  a  primary  divifion  of  the  country  into 
four  quarters  ffierdingersj  which  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pafs  towards  which  they  lie. 

The  whole  ifland  can  only  be  confidered 
as  one  vaft  mountain,  interfperfed  with  long 
and  deep  vallies,  concealing  in  its  bofom 
heaps  of  minerals,  of  vitrified  and  bitu¬ 
minous  fubftances,  and  rifing  on  all  fides 
out  of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  fhort 
blunted  cone  y. 

%  About  560  Englifli  p.  18.  §  6. 
miles  long,  and  250  broad.  f  Vid.  Horrebow’s 

T.  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jce- 

^  Egerh.  Olai  E-  land,  paffim. 
narrat.  Hiftor.  de  Ifland.  - 

Chap.  I, 
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Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  thro’  all 
ages  laid  wafte  this  unhappy  lfland.  Hecla, 
the  only  one  of  thefe  volcanoes,  which  is 
known  by  name  to  the  refi:  of  Europe,  leems 
at  prefent  extinct ;  but  the  principles  of 
fire,  which  lie  concealed  all  over  the  lfland, 
often  break  out  in  other  places.  There  have 
been  already  within  this  century  many  erup¬ 
tions,  as  dreadful,  as  they  were  unexpe&ed. 
From  the  bofom  of  thefe  enormous  heaps 
of  ice  we  have  lately  feen  afcend  torrents  of 
ftnoke,  of  flame,  and  melted  or  calcined 
fubftances,  which  fpread  fire  and  inunda¬ 
tion  wide  over  the  neighbouring  fields, 
whilft  they  filled  the  air  with  thick  clouds, 
and  hideous  roarings  caufed  by  the  melting 
of  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  fnow  and  ice. 
One  meets  almoft  every  where  in  travelling 
through  this  country  with  marks  of  the 
fame  confufion  and  diiorder.  One  fees 
enormous  piles  of  fharp  and  broken  rocks, 
which  are  lometunes  porous  and  naif 
calcined,  and  often  frightful  on  account 
of  their  blacknefs,  and  the  traces  of  fire, 
which  they  flill  retain.  The  clefts  and 
hollows  of  the  rocks  are  only  filled  with 
thofe  hideous  and  barren  ruins  j  but  in  tne 
valleys,  which  are  formed  between  tne 
mountains,  and  which  are  fcatteied  1mm 
and  there  all  over  the  ifland  very  often  at 
a  confiderable  difiance  xrom  each  other,  aie 

found  very  extenfive  and  delightful  plains, 

where 
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where  nature,  who  always  mingles  feme 
allay  with  the  rigour  of  her  feverities,  af¬ 
fords  a  tolerable  afyliim  for  men  who  know 
no  better,  and  a  moft  plentiful  and  delicate 
nourishment  for  cattle. 

I  ought  to  beftow  a  word  or  two  upon 
another  northern  country  dependent  on  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  as  well  as  Iceland, 
but  much  more  extenfive,  more  unknown, 
and  more  favage  :  I  mean  Greenland,  a 
vaft  country,  which  one  knows  not  whe¬ 
ther  to  call  an  ifland  or  continent.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  6oth  to  the  8cth  degree  of 
latitude ;  farther  than  that  men  have  not 
penetrated.  All  that  we  can  know  for 
certain  of  it  is,  that  this  country,  little 
known  to  geographers,  Stretches  away  from 
its  fouthern  point,  named  Cape  Farewel, 
continually  widening  both  towards  the  eaft 
and  weft.  The  eaftern  coaft  in  feme  places 
is  not  diftant  more  than  40  miles  from  Ice¬ 
land,  but  the  ice,  which  Surrounds  it,  or 
other  unknown  caufes,  make  it  now  pafs 
for  inacceiffable.  Yet  it  was  chiefly  on  this 
coaft,  that  the  Norwegians  formerly  esta¬ 
blished  a  colony,  as  we  (hall  Show  here¬ 
after  :  a  colony  which  at  this  time  is  either 
destroyed,  or  perhaps  only  neglecfted,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
reft  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the 
weftern  coaft,  which  alone  is  frequented  by 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  I,  C  the 
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the  Danes  at  prefent ;  it  is  known  no  far* 
ther  than  the  70th  degree.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  on  this  fide,  G  reenland  joins  to 
the  continent  of  America.  Yet  no  one 
hath  hitherto  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay,  or  Straits  of  Davies.  The  Savages 
whom  the  Danes  have  found  on  this  coaft* 
are  not  unlike  the  Laplanders  in  figure,  yet 
fpeak  a  language  quite  different  from  theirs. 
They  are  fihort  of  ftature,  and  thick-fet, 
their  vifage  is  broad  and  tawny,  their  lips 
are  thick,  and  their  hair  black  and  coarfe. 
They  are  robuft,  phlegmatic,  incurious, 
and  even  ftupid  when  their  own  intereft  is 
not  immediately  concerned.  Yet  their 
children  have  been  found  capable  of  the 
fame  inflru&ions,  as  thofe  of  Europeans. 
They  live  without  laws,  and  without  fu- 
periors,  yet  with  great  union  and  tranqui¬ 
lity.  They  are  neither  quarrelfome,  nor 
mifehievous,  nor  warlike ;  being  greatly 
afraid  of  thofe  that  are  :  and  they  keep  fair 
with  the  Europeans  from  this  motive. 
Theft,  blows  and  murder  are  almoft  un¬ 
known  to  them.  They  are  chafte  before 
marriage,  and  love  their  children  tenderly. 
Their  naftinefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  renders 
their  hofpitality  almofl  ufelefs  to  Europe¬ 
ans  ;  and  their  fimplicity  hath  not  been 
able  to  preferve  them  from  having  priefls, 
who  pais  among  them  for  enchanters,  and 

nra 
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are  in  truth  very  great  and  dexterous  cheats. 
As  to  their  religion  it  confifts  in  the  belief 
of  certain  good  and  evil  Genii,  and  of  a 
Land  of  Souls,  to  which,  however,  they 
pay  little  or  no  regard  in  their  adtions. 


C  2  CHAP. 


Chap.  I. 


Of  the  frft  Inhabitants  of  Denmark ,  and 

particularly  of  the  Cimbri . 

% 

IT  is  ufelefs  to  enquire  at  what  period 
of  time  Denmark  began  to  be  inhabit¬ 
ed.  Such  a  refearch  would  doubtlefs  lead 
us  up  to  an  age  when  all  Europe  was  plung¬ 
ed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Thefe  two 
words  include  in  them  almoft  all  we  know 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  the  firft  Danes  were  like  all 
the  other  Teutonic  nations,  a  colony  of 
Scythians,  who  Spread  themfelves  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  over  the  countries  which  lay 
towards  the  weft.  The  refemblance  of 
name  might  induce  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  from  among  the  Cimmerian  Scythians 
(whom  the  ancients  placed  to  the  north 
of  the  Euxine  fea)  that  the  firft  colonies 
were  fent  into  Denmark ;  and  that  from 
this  people  they  inherited  the  name  of 
Cimbri,  which  they  bare  fo  long  before 
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they  affumed  that  of  Panes*.  But  this 
refemblance  of  name,  which  many  hiflo- 
rians  produce  as  a  folid  proof,  is  liable  to 
fo  many  different  explanations,  that  it  is 
better  to  .acknowledge  once  for  all,  that 
this  fubjedl  is  as  incapable  of  certainty, 
as  it  is  unworthy  of  refearch. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Cimbri, 
they  for  a  long  time  before  the  birth  of 
C  hr  iff  inhabited  the  country,  which  receiv¬ 
ed  from  them  the  name  of  the  Cimbrica 
Cherfonefus  *f-,  and  probably  comprehend¬ 
ed  Jutland,  Slefwic,  and  Holftein,  and 
perhaps  fome  of  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  ancients  coniidered  this  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  branch  of  the  Germans,  and  never 
diftinguifhed  the  one  from  the  other  in  the 
defcriptions  they  have  left  us  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cnftoms  of  that  nation.  The 
hifforical  monuments  of  the  north  give  us 
ftill  lefs  information  about  them,  and  go 
no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
Odin ;  the  epoque  of  which,  I  am 


*  The  hiftorians  of  the 
north  do  not  inform  us 
when  this  name  began  to 
be  in  ufe.  Among  fo¬ 
reign  writers,  Procopius 
an  author  of  the  Vlth 
century,  is  the  who 


appears  to  have  made  ufe 
of  it.  W e  (hall  fee  below, 
what  we  are  to  think  of 
the  etymologies  which 
have  been  given  of  this 
name. 

f  Or  Cambric  Peninfula. 
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inclined  to  place,  with  the  celebrated  Tor- 
faeus,  about  70  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  All  that  pafledin  Denmark  before 
that  period  would  be  intirely  unknown  to 
us,  if  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Cimbri 
into  Italy  had  not  drawn  upon  them  the 
attention  of  a  people  who  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  hiftorians.  It  is  a  tingle 
gleam,  which  for  a  moment  throws  light 
upon  the  ages  of  obfcurity  :  fhort  and  tran- 
lient  as  it  is,  let  us  neverthelefs  catch  it, 
in  order  to  difcover,  if  poffible,  a  feature 
or  two  of  the  character  of  this  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Rome  §  informs  us,  that 
in  the  confulfhip  of  Caecilius  Metellus  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  about  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera  J,  the 
republic  was  agitated  by  inteftine  divifions 
which  already  began  to  threaten  it’s  liberty, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  fevefal  factions 
were  all  at  once  fufpended  by  the  fudden 
news  of  an  irruption  of  Barbarians.  More 
than  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who 
chiefly  iffued  from  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  had  forfaken 
their  country  to  go  in  fearch  of  a  more  fa- 

§  See  Plutarch  in  T.  Liv.  epit.  1.  68.— Flor. 
Mario.  —  Orqs.  1.  5.  —  1.  3.  c.  30. 

Vel.  Patercul.  1.  2.-—  %  AnnoUrb.  cond.  640. 

vourable 
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vourable  climate,  of  plunder  and  glory. 
They  attacked  and  fubdued  at  once  what¬ 
ever  people  they  found  in  their  paffage,  and 
as  they  met  with  no  refiftance,  refolved  to 
pufh  their  conquefls  farther.  The  Gauls 
were  overwhelmed  with  this  torrent,  whcfe 
courfe  was  for  a  long  time  marked  by  the 
moft  horrible  defolation.  Terror  every 
where  went  before  them,  and  when  it  was 
reported  at  Rome,  that  they  were  difpofed 
to  pafs  into  Italy,  the  confternation  there 
became  general.  The  fenate  difpatched  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  with  an  army  to  guard  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Alps,  deeming  it  a  fufficient 
degree  of  good  fortune,  if  they  could  but 
preferve  Italy  from  thefe  formidable  guefts. 
But,  as  they  took  a  different  rout,  and 
flopped  fome  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  the  Romans  refumed  courage,  and 
condemning  their  former  rears,  fent  in  a 
menacing  tone  to  the  Cimbri,  to  bid  them 
take  care  not  to  diflurb  the  Norici  their  al¬ 
lies.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Cimbri  being 
informed  that  a  Roman  army  approached 
them,  and  refpedling  the  character  of  the 
Republic,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Conful 
Papirius,  “  to  excufe  themfelves,  foraf- 
ec  much  as  having  come  from  the  remote 
6i  parts  of  the  north,  they  could  not  poi- 
<(  fibly  know  that  the  Norici  were  the 
“  allies  of  the  Romans  adding ;  u  teat 
Chap.  II.  C  4  “  they 
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they  only  knew  it  to  be  a  received  law 
<c  among  all  nations,  that  the  conqueror 
cc  hath  a  right  to  whatever  he  can  acquire  : 
“  and  that  the  Romans  themfelves  had  no 
“  other  pretenfions  to  mod;  of  the  countries 
“  they  had  fubdued,  than  what  was  found- 
“  ed  on  the  fword.  That  they  had  how- 
“  ever,  a  great  veneration  for  the  Roman 
ct  people,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and 
4C  bravery;  in  consideration  of  which,  al- 
“  though  they  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
“  fear,  they  confented  to  leave  the  Norici 
cc  in  peace,  and  to  employ  their  valour  in 
<tf  fome  other  quarter,  where  they  could  do 
it  without  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
<c  the  common-wealth:’  Satisfied  with  fo 
moderate  an  anfwer,  the  confal  Suffered 
them  quietly  to  remove  ;  but  when  the 
Cimbri  were  retired  into  Dalmatia,  and  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  lefs  than  hoftilities  from  the 
Romans :  a  party  of  thefe  commanded  by 
Carbo,  Surprized  them  by  night,  afleep  and 
unarmed.  TheSe  brave  warriors  full  of  in¬ 
dignation,  flew  to  their  arms,  and  defend¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  fo  much  intrepidity, 
that  they  wrefted  the  vidtory  out  of  their 
enemies  hands,  and  forced  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight.  But  although  the 
Romans  almoft  all  efcaped  tbs' vengeance 
of  their  enemies,  this  defeat  was  not  the 
lefs  fatal  to  the  republic  ;  for  the  fplendour 

and 
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and  reputation  which  it  added  to  the  arms 
of  the  Cimbri,  drew  on  all  tides  under 
their  banners  fuch  nations  as  were  either 
impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke,  or  jealous 
of  their  incroachments :  particularly  the 
Tigurini  and  Amh rones,  two  people  ori¬ 
ginally  of  Helvetia.  With  thefe  new  auxi¬ 
liaries,  they  overwhelmed  Gaul  a  fecond 
time,  and  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  Spain  :  but  meeting  with  a  vigo¬ 
rous  repulfe  from  the  Celtiberians,  and  tired 
of  fo  many  unprofitable  invafions,  they  fent  a 
new  embaffy  to  the  Romans,  to  offer  them 
their  fervices,  upon  condition  they  would 
give  them  lands  to  cultivate.  The  Senate 
too  prudent  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  ac¬ 
commodation  with  fuch  dangerous  enemies, 
and  already  divided  among  themfelves  about 
the  diflribution  of  lands,  returned  a  diredt 
refufal  to  their  demand.  Upon  which  the 
Cimbri  refolved  to  feize  by  force  what  they 
could  not  gain  by  intreaty,  and  immediately 
fell  with  fo  much  fury  upon  the  new  con- 
ful  Silanus,  who  had  received  orders  to 
march  againft  them,  that  they  forced  his 
intrenchments,  pillaged  his  camp,  and  cut 
all  his  army  in  pieces.  This  vidtory  was 
foon  after  followed  by  another,  which  their 
allies  the  A  mb  rones  gained  over  Cafiius 
Longinus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  and 
Chap.  11.  to 
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to  compleat  the  misfortune,  a  third  army 
of  Romans  more  confiderable  than  the  two 
former,  was  foon  after  entirely  defeated. 
Scaurus,  who  commanded  it,  was  made 
prifoner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  ;  his 
two  fons  were  ilain,  and  more  than  four- 
fcore  thoufand  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  were  left  dead  in  the  field.  Laft  of 

i  < 

all,  two  other  generals,  the  conful  Man¬ 
lius,  and  the  proconful  Caepio,  to  whom 
had  been  intruded  a  fourth  army  already 
half  vanquifhed  with  fear,  and  who  were 
difunited  and  jealous  of  each  other,  were 
attacked  near  the  Rhone,  each  of  them  in 
his  camp,  and  entirely  defeated. 

Such  repeated  Ioffes  filled  Rome  with 
grief  and  terror ;  and  many  began  to  def- 
pair  even  of  the  fafety  of  the  Rate.  In 
this  melancholy  conjuncture,  minds  lefs 
firm  than  thole  of  thefe  fpirited  Repub¬ 
licans,  would  doubtlefs,  have  fuggefted  the 
imprudent  meafure  of  granting  to  the  con¬ 
querors  conditions  capable  of  foftening 
them :  they  would  have  given  them  at  once 
the  lands  they  had  required,  or  perhaps 
have  purchafed  their  friendiliip  with  a  fum 
of  money.  This  dangerous  policy  would 
probably  have  ruined  Rome  in  this  exi¬ 
gence,  as  it  did  fome  ages  after.  The 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scythians, 
poor  and  greedy  nations,  who  gafped  after 

'  nothing 
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nothing  but  flaughter  and  booty,  roving 
and  warlike  as  well  by  inclination  as  ne- 
ceffity,  would  have  haraffed  by  continual 
inroads,  a  people  which  had  let  them  fee 
that  they  were  at  once  richer  and  weaker 
than  themfelves.  The  prudent  firmnefs  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  valour  of  Marius  faved 
Rome  for  this  time  from  the  danger  under 
which  it  afterwards  funk .  All  thecitizens  now 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  conqueror  of 
Jugurtha,  as  their  laid  and  only  fupport. 
They  decreed  him  confular  honours  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  affociated  with  him  Ca- 
tulus  Lu&atius,  a  perfon  fcarcely  inferior 
to  him  in  military  Ikill,  and  who  far  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  all  the  other  qualities,  which 
make  a  great  ftatefman. 

Marius  having  quickly  difcovered  that 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  predeceffors  was  the 
effeCt  of  their  imprudence,  formed  to  him- 
felf  a  very  different  plan  of  conduct.  In 
particular,  he  refolved  not  to  join  battle 
with  the  enemy,  till  their  furious  ardour  was 
abated,  and  till  his  foldiers  familiarized  to 
the  fight  of  them,  fhould  no  longer  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  conquered  before 
they  came  to  blows.  Their  former  victo¬ 
ries,  their  tallnefs  of  feature,  rendered  ftill 
more  terrible  by  their  drefs,  .their  ferocious 
air,  their  barbarous  fhouts,  and  unufual 
manner  of  fighting,  had  all  contributed  to 
Chap.  II,  ftrike 
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ftrike  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  terror; 
and  this  terror  was  the  firft  enemy  he  had 
to  encounter ;  an  enemy  which  time 
alone  could  fubdue.  With  this  view,  Ma¬ 
rius  judged  it  ncceffary  to  encamp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  fituation  natu¬ 
rally  advantageous,  where  he  laid  in  all 
iorts  of  provisions  in  great  abundance,  that 
lie  might  not  be  compelled  to  engage  before 
he  law  a  convenient  opportunity.  This 
coolnefs  of  the  general  was  regarded  by 
thofe  Barbarians,  as  a  mark  of  cowardice; 
They  refolved,  therefore,  to  divide  them- 
felves  into  different  bodies,  and  fo  penetrate 
into  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and  Tigurini  went 
to  meet  Catulus  ;  the  Ambrones  and  Teu- 
tones  hoping  to  provoke  the  Romans  to 
hght,  came  and  encamped  in  a  plain  full  in 
their  front.  But  nothing  could  induce 
Marius  to  change  his  refolution. 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  Barbarians  infulted 
the  Romans  inceffantly  by  every  means  they 
could  devife  :  they  advanced  as  far  as  the 
very  intrenchments  of  their  camp,  to  re¬ 
proach  and  deride  them ;  they  challenged 
the  officers  and  the  general  himfelf  to 
fingle  combat.  The  Roman  foldiers  were 
by  degrees  accuftomed  to  look  their  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  face,  while  the  provocations 
they  received  every  day,  more  and  more 
whetted  their  refentment.  Many  of  them 

even 
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even  broke  out  into  reproaches  againft  Ma¬ 
rius  for  appearing  fo  much  to  diftrud;  their 
courage  ;  and  this  dexterous  general  to  ap- 
peafe  them,  had  recourfe  to  a  Syrian  pro- 
phetefs  in  his  camp,  who  affured  them 
that  the  Gods  did  not  yet  approve  of  their 
fighting. 

At  length,  the  patience  of  the  Teutones 
was  exhaufted,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
force  the  Roman  intrenchments  $  but  here 
they  were  repulfed  with  lofs  :  upon  which, 
they  refolved  to  abandon  their  camp,  and 
attempt  an  irruption  into  Italy.  They  filed 
off  for  fix  days  together  in  the  prefence  of 
Marius’s  army,  infulting  his  foldiers  with 
the  mod:  provoking  language,  and  afking 
them,  if  they  had  any  meffage  to  fend  to 
their  wives,  whom  they  hoped  foon  to  fee. 
Marius  heard  all  thefe  bravados. with  his 
accuftomed  coolnefs ;  butw’hen  their  whole 
army  was  paffed  by,  he  followed  them  as 
far  as  Aix  in  Provence,  harafiing  their 
rear-guard  without  intermiffion.  When  he 
was  arrived  at  this  place,  he  halted,  in  or¬ 
der  to  let  his  foldiers  enjoy  what  they  had 
ardently  defired  fo  long,  a  pitched  battle. 
They  began  with  fkirmiihing  on  both  tides, 
till  the  fight  infenfibly  growing  more  fe~ 
rious,  at  length  both  armies  made  the 
mod  furious  attacks.  Thirty  thoufand  Am- 
brones  advanced  fir  ft,  marching  in  a  kind 
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of  meafure  to  the  found  of  their  inftru- 
ments.  A  body  of  Ligurians,  fupported 
by  the  Romans,  repulfed  them  with  great 
lofs :  but  as  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  their  wives  came  forth  to  meet  them 
with  fworas  and  hatchets  in  their  hands, 
and  bitterly  reproaching  them,  and  ft-riking 
indifcriminately  friend  and  foe,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fnatch  with  their  naked  hands  the 
enemies  weapons,  maintaining  an  invin¬ 
cible  firmnefs  even  till  death.  This  firffc 
action  raifed  the  courage  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  prelude  to  a  victory  ftill  more 
decifive. 

After  the  greateil  part  of  the  Ambrones 
had  periflied  in  that  day’s  adtion,  Marius 
caufed  his  army  to  retire  back  to  his  camp, 
ordering  them  to  keep  ftridt  watch,  and  to 
lye  clofe  without  making  any  movement ; 
as  if  they  were  affrighted  at  their  own 
vidtory.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Teu tones  were  heard  continual 
bowlings,  like  to  thofe  of  favage  beafts ; 
fo  hideous,  that  the  Romans,  and  even 
their  general  himfelf  could  not  help  teftify- 
ing  their  horror.  They  notwithftanding 
lay  quiet  that  night,  and  the  day  following, 
being  bn  lily  employed  in  preparing  all 
things  for  a  fecond  engagement.  Marius, 
on  his  part,  took  all  necefiary  precautions ; 
he  placed  in  an  ambufcade  three  thoufand 
4  men 
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men  commanded  by  Marcellus,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  as 
foon  as  they  ftiould  perceive  the  battle  was 
begun.  When  both  armies  were  come 
within  fight  of  each  other,  Marius  com¬ 
manded  his  cavalry  to  difmount ;  but  the 
Teutones  hurried  on  by  that  blind  impetuo- 
fity  which  diftinguifhes  all  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  inftead  of  waiting  till  the  Romans 
were  come  down  into  the  plain,  attacked 
them  on  an  eminence  where  they  were  ad- 
vantageoufly  polled.  At  the  fame  infant, 
Marcellus  appeared  fuddenly  behind  with 
his  troops,  and  hemming  them  in,  threw 
their  ranks  into  diforder,  fo  that  they  were 
quickly  forced  to  fly.  Then  the  victory 
declared  itfelf  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  a  moil  horrible  carnage  en- 
fued.  If  we  may  take  literally  what 
fome  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  have  *  re¬ 
lated,  there  perifhed  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  Teutones  including  the  prifoners. 
Others  content  themfelves  with  faying, 
that  the  number  of  the  flain  was  incredible  ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeiiles  for  a  long 
time  after,  made  inclofures  for  their  gar¬ 
dens  and  vineyards  with  the  bones ;  and 
that  the  earth  thereabouts  was  fo  much 
fattened,  that  its  increafe  of  produce  was 

*  See  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Marius. 
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prodigious.  Marius  loaded  with  glory,  after 
a  victory  fo  illuBrious  in  itfelf,  and  fo  im¬ 
portant  in  its  confequences,  was  a  fifth  time 
honoured  with  the  confuiar  fafces ;  but  he 
would  not  triumph  till  he  had  fecured  the 
repole  of  Italy,  by  the  entire  defeat  of  all 
the  Barbarians.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  fe- 
parated  themfelves  from  the  Teutones,  Bill 
threatened  its  Safety.  They  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige ;  which 
Catulus  Ludlatius  was  not  ftrong  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  eroding.  The  pro¬ 
gress  they  made  Bill  caufed  violent  alarms 
in  Rome ;  Marius  was  charged  to  raife  a 
new  army  with  the  utmoB  Speed,  and  to  go 
and  engage  them.  The  Cimbri  had  halted 
near  the  Po,  in  hopes  that  the  Teutones, 
of  whole  fate  they  were  ignorant,  would 
quickly  join  them.  Wondering  at  the  delay 
of  thefe  their  aflociates,  they  fentto  Marius  a 
Second  time,  to  demand  an  allotment  of 
land,  Sufficient  to  maintain  themfelves,  and 
the  Teutones  their  brethren.  Marius  an- 
fwered  them,  that  <c  their  brethren  already 
<c  pofleffed  more  than  they  defired,  and  that 
“  they  would  not  eaiily  quit,  what  he  had 
“  affigned  them.”  The  Cimbri  irritated 
by  this  raillery,  inBantly  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance. 

They  prepared  immediately  for  battle, 
and  their  king  or  general,  named  Bojorix, 
I  ap- 
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approached  the  Roman  camp  with  a  fmall 
party  of  horfe,  to  challenge  Marius,  and 
to  agree  with  him  on  a  day  and  place  of 
action.  Marius  anfwered,  that  although 
it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to 
confult  their  enemies  on  this  fubject,  he 
would  notwithftanding  for  once  oblige 
them,  and  therefore  appointed  the  next 
day  but  one,  and  the  plain  of  Verceil  for 
their  meeting.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  two  armies  marched  thither ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ranged  themfelves  in  two  wings  :  Ca- 
tulus  commanded  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  Sylla  was  in  the  number  of 
his  officers.  The  Cimbri  formed  with  their 
infantry  an  immenfe  fquare  batallion  :  their 
cavalry,  confifting  of  fifteen  thoufand  men, 
was  magnificently  mounted  ;  each  foldier 
bore  upon  his  helmet  the  head  of  fome 
favage  bead:,  with  its  mouth  gaping  wide  ; 
an  iron  cuirafs  covered  his  body,  and  he 
carried  a  long  halberd  in  his  hand.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  was  very  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
careful  to  2*et  the  fun  on  their  backs  ;  while 
the  Cimbri  little  accuftomed  to  its  violence, 
had  it  in  their  faces.  Befides  this,  the  duft 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  v  the  Romans  the 
aftonifhing  multitude  of  their  enemies,  fo 
that  they  fought  with  the  more  confidence, 
and  of  courfe  more  courage.  The  Cim- 
Vol.I.  Chap.  II.  D  bri. 
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bri,  exhaufted  and  difpirited,  were  quickly 
routed.  A  precaution,  which  they  had 
taken  to  prevent  their  being  difperfed,  only 
ferved  to  forward  their  ruin :  they  had 
linked  the  foldiers  of  the  foremoft  ranks  to 
one  another  with  chains  ;  in  thefe  they  were 
entangled,  and  thereby  expofed  the  more  to 
the  blows  of  the  Romans.  Such  as  could  fly, 
met  with  new  dangers  in  their  camp  ;  for 
their  women  who  fat  upon  their  chariots, 
clothed  in  black,  received  them  as  enemies, 
and  maffacred  without  diftindtion  their,  fa¬ 
thers,  brothers  and  hufbands :  they  even  car¬ 
ried  their  rage  to  fuch  a  height,  as  todafh  out 
the  brains  of  their  children  ;  and  compleated 
the  tragedy,  by  throwing  themfelves  under 
their  chariot  wheels.  After  their  example, 
their  hufbands  in  defpair  turned  their  arms 
againfi:  one  another,  and  feemed  to  join 
with  the  Romans  in  promoting  their  own 
defeat.  In  the  dreadful  daughter  of  that 
day,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  are 
faid  to  have  perifhed ;  and  if  we  except  a 
few  families  of  the  Cimbri,  which  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  own  country,  and  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  who  efcaped,  one  may  fay,  that  this 
fierce  and  valiant  nation  was  all  mowed 
down  at  one  Angle  ftroke.  This  laff  vic¬ 
tory  procured  Marius  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  and  the  fervices  he  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  the  commonwealth  appeared  fo  great, 
z  that 
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that  he  received  the  glorious  title  of  third 
founder  of  Rome. 

Thus  have  we  given  in  a  few  words, 
what  hifiorians  relate  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Cimbri ;  it  drew  upon  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  But 
as  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  can  alone 
give  lafting  fame  to  a  nation,  and  as  we 
eafily  lofe  the  remembrance  of  thofe  evils 
we  no  longer  fear,  this  torrent  was  no 
fooner  withdrawn  within  its  ancient  bounds* 
but  the  Romans  themfelves  lofi  fight  of  it, 
fo  that  we  fcarcely  find  any  farther  mention 
of  the  Cimbri  in  any  of  their  writers. 
Strabo  only  informs  us,  that  they  after¬ 
wards  fought  the  friendfhip  of  Augufius, 
and  fent  for  a  prefent  a  vafe,  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  their  facrificesj  and  Taci¬ 
tus  tells  us,  in  one  word  that  the  Cim¬ 
bri  had  nothing  left  but  a  celebrated  name, 
and  a  reputation  as  ancient  as  it  was  ex- 
tenfive. 

Thus  whatever  figure  this  expedition 
made,  we  know  but  little  the  more  of  the 
nation  which  fent  it  forth.  Neverthelefs, 
what  is  related  of  their  tall  fiat  are  and  fe¬ 
rocity  deferves  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  if  we 
may  believe  all  the  antient  hiftorians  of  the 

*  Parva  nunc  civitas ,  fame?  laic  vefligia  manmt *. 
fed  gloria  ingens ^  veterifque  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37. 
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horth,  and  even  many  among  the  moderns, 
Scandinavia  was  peopled  only  with  giants 
in  thofe  remote  ages,  which  precede  the 
e'poque  of  hidory.  The  Icelandic  mytho¬ 
logy,  which  1  (hall  have  more  than  once 
occafion  to  quote,  relates  very  exactly  all 
the  engagements,  which  the  giants  had  with 
thofe  Scythians,  whom  Odin  brought  with 
him  out  of  Ada. 

They  pretend  that  this  mondrous  race 
fuhfided  for  a  long  time  in  the  mountains 
and  foreds  of  Norway,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  even  down  to  the  ninth  century  ; 
that  they  ded  from  the  open  day,  and  re¬ 
nounced  all  commerce  with  men,  living 
only  with  thofe  of  their  Own  fpecies  in  the 
folitudes  and  cliffs  of  the  rocks  ;  that  they 
fed  on  human  defh,  and  clothed  themfelves 
in  the  raw  fkins  of  wTild  beads ;  that  they 
were  fo  /killed  in  magic,  as  to  be  able  to  faf- 
cinate  the  eyes  of  men,  and  prevent  them 
from  feeing  the  objects  before  them  ;  yet 
were  at  the  fame  time  fuch  religious  obfervers 
of  their  word,  that  their  fidelity  hath  paffed 
into  a  proverb  *  ;  that  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  intermixed  with  the  women  of  our 
fpecies,  and  produced  demi-giants,  who 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  at  length  became  mere  men,  like 

*  Trollorum  Fides. 
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ourfelves  -j-  If  all  thefe  circumllances 
are  compared  and  examined,  we  fhall 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  clearing  up  the 
truth.  When  Odin  and  his  companions 
came  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Cimbri,  or  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  would 
ftoutly  difpute  the  poffeifion  of  it  with 
them.  Afterwards  when  they  were  con¬ 
quered  and  driven  out,  the  remains  of  this 
barbarous  nation  would  be  apt  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  among  the  rocks  and  defarts,  where 
their  rough  and  favage  way  of  living  £ 
could  not  but  increafe  their  native  ferocity. 
T  he  fear  of  being  difcovered  by  the  con¬ 
querors,  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of 
feeking  by  night  the  only  provifions  that 
were  left  them  ;  and  as  their  tallnefs  of  fila¬ 
ture,  their  cloathing  of  fkins,  and  their 
favage  air  could  not  fail  fometimes  to  make 


t  Torf,  Hi  ft.  Norveg. 
Tom.  i.  Lib.  3.  cap.  4 
Arng.  Jon.  Crymogria. 
Lib.  j.  p.  44. 

X  The  A  {ratios  brought 
with  them  into  the  north, 
a  degree  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  which  were 
before  unknown  there. 
The  author  of  an  old  If- 
landic  chronicle,  intitl- 
ed,  Landnama-Saga, 


fbn,  fays,  <c  that  he  was 
“  fo  well  clothed,  that 
<c  you  would  take  him  for 
“  one  of  the  [Ases]  A- 
cc  fiatics.”  P.  3.  cap.  10. 
p.  102.  apud  Sperling,  in 
nov.  liter.  M.  B.  an.  1699. 
M.  fun.  Hence  proceeded 
their  contempt  for  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  were  worfe 
clad  and  lefs  civilized  than 
themfelves. 


jfpeaking  of  a  certain  per- 
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their  conquerors  tremble ;  that  hatred  which 
*s  always  mixed  with  fear,  may  have  given 
birth  to  the  charge  of  their  being  canibals 
and  magicians.  Excefs  of  fear  fafcinates 
and  dazzles  the  fight  more  certainly  than 
the  forceries  of  which  they  were  accufed : 
and  their  enemies  may  have  encouraged 
this  opinion  partly  through  fuperftition, 
and  partly  to  fet  off  their  own  courage. 
The  probity  for  which  this  people  was  fo 
famous,  proves  pretty  plainly  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  over-charged.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  fuhiedt  of  thefe  ancient  wars  was  for- 
gotten  love  performed  the  office  of  me¬ 
diator  between  both  people,  their  mutual 
fhynefs  infenfibly  wore  off,  and  as  foon  as 
they  began  to  fee  one  another  more  near¬ 
ly,  all  thefe  prodigies  vanifhed  away. 

After  all,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 

whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 

« 

tries  were  all  of  them,  without  any  mixture, 
of  Germanic  origin,  Cimbri  and  Teuto- 
nes.  For  although  to  me  this  appears  very 
probable  with  regard  to  Denmark,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  Finns  and  Lap- 
landers  anciently  pofleffed  a  much  more  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Scandinavia  than  they  do 
at  prefen t.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Leibnitz.  According  to  them, 
thefe  people  were  formerly  fpread  over  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 

whence 
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whence  In  procefs  of  time,  they  have  been 
driven  out  by  new  colonies  of  Scythians 
and  Germans,  and  banilhed  among  the 
northern  rocks ;  in  like  manner  as  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Britain  have  been  dif- 
poffeffed  by  the  Saxons  of  the  greateft  and 
mod  pleafant  part  of  their  ifland,  and  con- 
ftrained  to  conceal  themfelves  among  the 
mountains  in  Wales,  where  to  this  day, 
they  retain  their  language,  and  preferve 
fome  traces  of  their  ancient  manners.  But 
whether  the  Finlanders  were  formerly  the 
intire  poffeffors  of  Scandinavia,  or  were 
only  fomewhat  more  numerous  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  it  is  very  certain  that  this 
nation  hath  been  eftablifhed  there  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  and  hath  always  differed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  by  fea¬ 
tures  fo  ftrong  and  remarkable,  that  we 
muft  acknowledge  their  original  to  be  as 
different  from  that  of  the  others,  as  it  is 
utterly  unknown  to  us.  The  language  of 
the  Finns  hath  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  any  neighbouring  people,  neither 
doth  it  referable  any  dialed;  of  the  ancient 
*  Gothic/  Celtic  or  Sarmatian  tongues, 
which  were  formerly  the  only  ones  that 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  people  of 
Europe.  The  learned,  who  have  taken 
the  pains  to  compare  the  great  Finland  bible 
printed  at  Abo,  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
Chap.  II.  D  4  could 
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could  never  find  the  leaf!  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  and  any  other  known  language 
fo  that  after  ah  their  refearches  on  this 
head,  they  have  been  obliged  to  propofc 
mere  conjectures,  among  which  mankind 
are  divided  according  to  the  particular  light 
in  which  every  one  views  the  fubjedt. 


*  Stiernhelm,  a  learn¬ 
ed  Swede,  thought  hedif- 
covered  in  the  Finland 
tongue,  many  Hungarian 
words,  and  ftill  more 
Greek  ones.  (  V  id .  Prae- 
fat,  in  Evangel.  Gothica 


167 r.  4to.)  But  what  the 
author  fays  above,  may  be 
notwithftanding  true  of 
the  general  ftructure  of  the 
language ;  and  Stiernhelm 
was  probably  fanciful. 

T, 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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grounds  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  of  the  different  opinions  co?2r 
!  cerning  it. 


ON  whatever  fide  we  diredt  our  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  firfi  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Denmark,  I  believe  nothing  certain 
can  be  added  to  the  account  given  of  them 
above.  It  is  true,  if  we  will  take  for  our 
p-uides  certain  modern  authors,  our  know- 
fedge  will  not  be  confined  within  Inch 
fcanty  limits.  They  will  lead  us  ftep  by 
ftep  through  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of 
kings  and  judges,  up  to  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the 
world,  or  at  lea  ft  to  the  deluge  :  and  there, 
receiving  the  defcendants  of  Noah,  as  foon 
as  they  fet  foot  out  of  the  ark,  will  conduct 
them  acrofs  the  vaft  extent  of  deferts  into 
Scandinavia,  in  order  to  found  thofe  ftates 
and  kingdoms,  which  fubfift  at  prefent. 
Such  is  the  fcheme  of  Petreius,  Lyfchander, 
and  other  authors,  who  have  followed  what 
is  called,  among  Daniih  hiftorians,  the 
Chap.  III.  Gothiandic 
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Gothlandic  hypothefis*,  becaufe  it  is  built 
upon  fome  pretended  monuments  found  in 
the  ifle  of  Gothland  on  the  coaft  of  Swe¬ 
den  :  monuments  which  bear  fo  many 
marks  of  impofition,  that  at  prefent  they 
are  by  common  confent  thrown  afide 
among  the  mod  ill-concerted  impoftures. 

The  celebrated  Rudbeck,  a  learned 
Swede,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  hath  endeavoured  no  lefs  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  the  honour  of  a  very  remote 
original;  as  if,  after  all,  it  were  of  any 
confequence,  whether  a  people,  who  lived 
before  us  fo  many  ages,  and  of  whom  we 
retain  only  a  vain  refemblance  of  name,  * 
were  poffeffed  fooner  or  later  of  thofe 
countries,  which  we  quietly  enjoy  at  pre¬ 
fent.  As  this  author  joined  to  the  mod: 
extenfive  learning  an  imagination  emi¬ 
nently  fruitful,  he  wanted  none  of  the  ma- 

*  Petreius  is  a  Da-  “  times.”  The  argu- 
nifh  author  of  the  i6tk  ments  on  which  thefe  au¬ 
thors  found  their  accounts 
did  not  merit  the  pains, 
which  Torfaetis  and  others 
have  taken  to  refute  them. 
The  reader  may  confult, 
on  this  fubjedl,  the  laft- 
cited  writer  in  his  <c  Series 
“  of  kings  of  Denmark.” 
Lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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was  hifloriographer  to 
king  Chriftian  IV.  His 
work,  printed  ip  Den¬ 
mark  at  Copenhagen  in 
3662,  bears  this  title; 
*4  An  abridgment  of  the 
4S  Dam  Ill  hiftories  from 
44  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  our  own 
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terials  for  eroding  plaufible  and  frivolous 
fy items.  He  hath  found  the  art  to  apply 
to  his  own  country  a  multitude  of  paffages 
in  ancient  authors,  who  probably  had  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  its  name.  According 
to  him  Sweden  is  the  Atlantis  of  wnich 
Plato  fpeaks,  and  for  this  reafon  he  af¬ 
firmed  that  word  for  the  title  of  his  book. 
He  makes  no  doubt  but  Japhet  himfelf 
came  thither  with  his  family,  and  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
Scandinavians  by  the  expeditions,  which 
according  to  him  they  have  undertaken  in 
the  remoteft  ages  *.  The  firft  of  thefe  he 
places  in  the  time  of  Serug,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1900  :  the  fecond  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Hercules  sn  the  interval  between 
the  years  2200,  and  2500.  He  lays  great 
ftrefs  upon  the  conformity  which  is  found 
between  the  names,  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  certain  nations  of  the  South  and  thofe 
of  the  North,  to  prove  that  the  former  had 
been  fubdued  by  the  latter  j  which  he  af¬ 
firms  could  never  have  been  done,  if  Scan¬ 
dinavia  had  not  been  for  a  long  time  back 
overcharged,  as  it  were,  with  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  doubtlefs  cannot  be 
expedted  that  I  fhould  go  out  of  my  way  to 
encounter  fuch  an  hypotnefis,  as  this .  it  is 

*  See  Ol.  Rudbeck,  Atlantic^,  cap.  xxxv. 
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very  evident  that  Rudbeck  and  his  followers 
have  falfely  attributed  to  the  Goths  cf  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  whatever  the  Greek  or  Latin  hifto- 
rians  have  faid  of  the  Getae,  or  Goths, 
who  dwelt  near  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
were  doubtlefs  the  anceflors  of  thole 
people,  who  afterwards  founded  colonies 
in  the  North.  And  as  to  the  arguments 
brought  from  a  refemblance  of  names,  we 
know  how  little  thefe  can  be  depended  on. 
Proofs  of  this  kind  are  eafily  found  where- 
ever  they  are  fought  for,  and  never  fail  to 
offer  thernfelves  in  fupport  of  any  fyftenx 
our  heads  are  full  of. 

Having  thus  fet  slide  thefe  two  pretended 
guides,  there  only  remains  tochufe  between 
Saxo  Giammaticus^  and  T  hermodd'orfasus. 

The 

who  engaged  him  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  Denmark  ; 
for  which  he  furnifhed 
him  with  various  helps. 
Saxo’s  work  is  divided  in¬ 
to  XVI  books,  and  hath 
been  many  times  printed, 
Stephanius  publifhed  a 
very  good  edition  of  it  at 
Sora,  in  the  year  1664, 
with  notes  which  difplay 
a  great  profufion  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Sweno,  the  fon  of 
Aggo,  contemporary  with 
Saxo,  wrote  alfo,  at  the 

fame 


*  Saxo,  furnamed  on 
account  of  his  learning, 
Grammaticus,  or  The 
Grammarian,  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  under  the  reigns 
o  f  V  aldemar  the  Fir  ft  and 
Canute  his  fon.  He  was 
provoft  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Rofchild,  then 
the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Abfalon,  archbi- 
fhop  of  Lund,  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  his  time, 
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The  firft  of  thefe  fuppofes  that  a  certain 
perfon,  named  Dan,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  that  his  father  was  named 
Humble,  and  his  brother  Angul,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Danifh  monarchy,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2910  :  that  from  him 
Cimbria  affumed  the  name  of  Denmark ; 
and  that  it  hath  been  ever  fince  governed  by 
his  pofterity.  Saxo  himfelf  takes  care  to 
give  us,  in  his  preface,  the  grounds  on 
which  his  account  is  founded.  Thefe  are, 
firft,  the  ancient  hymns  or  fongs,  by  which 
the  Danes  formerly  preferved  the  memory 
of  the  great  exploits  of  their  heroes;  the 
wars  and  moft  remarkable  events  of  each 
reign,  and  even  fometimes  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  famous  men.  Secondly,  the 
infcriptions  which  are  found  up  and  down 
in  the  North,  engraven  on  rocks  and  other 
durable  materials.  He  alfo  lays  great  ftrefs 
on  the  Icelandic  chronicles ;  and  on  the  re¬ 
lations  which  he  received  from  archbifhop 
Abfalon.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  Saxo’s 


fame  time,  and  by  the 
command  of  the  fame 
prelate,  a  hiftory  of  Den¬ 
mark  which  is  if  ill  extant. 
But  this  author  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  lean  to  the  Ice¬ 
landic  hypothecs  ;  for  he 
differs  from  Saxo  in  many 
effential  points,  and  in 
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particular  concerning  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy, 
who,  according  to  him, 
was  Skiold  the  fon  of 
Odin,  the  fame  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Icelandic 
chronicles,  was  the  firit 
king  of  Denmark. 
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work  is  written  with  great  elegance  for  the 
time  in  which  it  was  compofed,  but  the 
rhetorician  and  the  patriot  are  every  where 
fo  apparent,  as  to  make  us  fometimes  diftruft 
the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian.  In  fhort,  to  be 
convinced  that  this  high  antiquity,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  Danifh  monarchy,  is 
extremely  uncertain,  we  need  only  examine 
the  authorities  on  which  he  builds  his  hy¬ 
pothecs.  Torfasus*,  a  native  of  Iceland, 
and  hiftoriographer  of  Norway,  hath  fhewn 
this  at  large  in  his  learned  “  Series  of  kings 
4  4  of  Denmark/*  He  there  proves  that 
thofe  fongs,  from  which  Saxo  pretends  to 
have  extracted  part  of  what  he  advanced, 
are  in  very  fmall  number;  that  he  can  quote 
none  of  them  for  many  entire  books  of  his 
hiftory  ;  and  that  they  cannot  exhibit  a 
chronological  feries  of  kings,  nor  afcertain 

tie  too  credulous,  efpeci- 
ally  where  he  takes  for 
his  guides  the  ancient 
Icelandic  hiftorians,  upon 
whofe  authority  he  hath 
filled  the  firft  volumes  of 
his  hiftory  of  Norway 
with  many  incredible  e- 
vents.  His  treatife  of  the 
Series  of  the  Princes  and 
Kings  of  Denmark  con¬ 
tains  many  curious  re- 
fearches,  and  feems  to  me 
to  be  his  beft  work. 


*  Thermodius  Tor- 
FJEUS,  who  was  born  in 
Iceland,  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  died  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent, 
had  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Copenhagen,  and 
pafled  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  in  Norway.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inte¬ 
grity  and  diligence,  and 
extremely  converfant  in 
the  antiquities  of  the 
.North,  but  perhaps  a  lit- 
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the  date  of  any  one  event.  Nor  could  the 
inscriptions,  adds  he,  afford  greater  affift- 
ance  to  that  hiftorian ;  they  contain  very 
few  matters  of  importance,  they  are  for  the 
mo  ft  part  eaten  away  with  time,  and  are 
very  difficult  to  underftand*.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Icelandic  chronicles,  Torfseus 
thinks  that  they  might  have  been  of  great 
ufe  to  Saxo,  had  he  often  confulted  them ; 
but  this,  notwithftanding  his  affertions, 
does  not  fufficiently  appear,  lince  they 
rarely  agree  with  his  relations.  Finally, 
the  recitals  of  archbifhop  Abfalon  are  doubt- 
lefs  of  great  weight  for  the  times  near' 
to  thofe,  in  which  that  learned  prelate 
lived ;  but  we  do  not  fee  from  whence  he 
could  have  drawn  any  information  of  what 
paffed  a  long  time  before  him.  Upon  the 

whole,  therefore,  Torfeus  concludes,  with 

/' 


*  Wormius  had  read 
almeft  all  thofe  which  are 
found  in  Denmark  and 
Norway,  as  Verelius  had 
alfo  done  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  which  fubfifted, 
in  his  time,  in  Sweden. 
Both  of  them  agree,  that 
they  fcarce  throw  any 
light  upon  ancient  hiftory. 
To  be  convinced  of  this, 
one  need  only  to  examine 
the  copies  and  explana¬ 
tions  they  have  given  of 
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them.  See  u  Olai 
cc  Worm ii  Monuments 
cc  Runica.”  Lib.  iv.  and 
“  Olai  Verelii  Ru- 
u  nagraphia  Scandica  an- 
sc  tiqua,”  &c.  - — —Since 
V erelius’swork, there  hath 
been  publiihed  acompleat 
collection  of  all  the  in- 
fcriptions  found  in  Swe- 
den,  by  John  Gorans- 
son  ;  at  Stockholm. 
1750.  Folio. 
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reafon,  that  Saxo’s  firft  books,  that  Is  to 
fay,  nearly  half  his  hiftory,  fcarce  deferve 
any  credit  fo  Tar  as  regards  the  fucceflion  of 
the  kings,  and  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events,  although  they  abound  with  various 
paffages,  which  contribute  to  throw  light 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  North.  Having 
thus  overturned  the  hypothefis  of  that  an¬ 
cient  hiftorian,  let  us  now  fee  whether  Tor- 
faeus  is  equally  fuccefsful  in  erecting  a  new 
one  in  its  ftead. 

The  knowledge  which  this  learned  man 
had  of  the  old  .Icelandic  language,  enabled 
him  to  read  a  confiderable  number  of  an¬ 
cient  manufcripts,  which  have  been  found 
in  Iceland  at  different  times,  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  that 
ifland  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Af¬ 
ter  having  carefully  diftinguifhed  thofe 
which  appeared  to  him  molt  worthy  of 
credit,  from  a  multitude  of  others  which 
ftrongly  favoured  of  fidtion  and  romance, 
he  thought  he  had  found  in  the  former, 
materials  for  drawing  up  a  compleat  Series 
of  Danifh  kings,  beginning  with  Skiold  the 
fon  of  Odin,  who,  according  to  him,  began 
his  reign  a  fhort  time  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  Thus  he  not  only  cuts  off  from  . 
hiftory  all  the  reigns  which,  according  to 
Saxo,  preceded  that  aera  5  but  he  changes 
alfo  the  order  of  the  kings,  which  fucceeded 
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it ;  affirming  that  Saxo  had  oiie  While  in- 
ferted  foreign  princes,  another  while  lords 
or  powerful  vaffals  ;  that  he  had  reprefented 
as  living  long  before  Chrift  fome  who  did 
not  reign  till  many  years  after ;  and  that, 
in  fhort,  he  hath  vifibly  inlarged  his  lift  of 
monarehs,  whether  with  defign  to  flatter 
his  own  nation  by  making  the  Banifh  mo- 
narchy  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the 
world,  or  whether  he  only  too  creduloufly 
followed  the  guides  who  feduced  him. 

It  will  appear  pretty  extraordinary  to  hear 
a  hiftorian  of  Denmark,  cite  for  his  authori¬ 
ties,  the  writers  of  Iceland,  a  country  cut  of] , 
as  it  were,  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
lying  almoft  under  the  northern  pole.  But 
this  wonder,  adds  Torfseus,  will  ceafe,  when 
the  Reader  fhall  be  informed,  that  from  the 
earlieft  times  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland 
have  had  a  particular  fondnefs  for  hiftory, 
and  that  from  among  them  have  fprung 
thofe  poets,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Scalds,  rendered  themfelves  fo  famous 
throughout  the  North  for  their  fongs,  and 
for  the  credit  they  enjoyed  with  kings  and 
people.  In  effe<ft,  the  Icelanders  have  always 
taken  great  care  to  preferve  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  every  remarkable  event  that  hap¬ 
pened  not  only  at  home,  but  among  their 
neighbours  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes* 
the  Swedes,  the  Scots,  the  Englilh,  the 
'Vol/L  Chap.  III.  E  Greens 
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Greenlanders,  &c.  The  firft  inhabitants 
of  Iceland  were  a  colony  of  Norwegians, 
who,  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Harold  Harfagre  *,  retired  thither 
in  the  year  874 ;  and  thefe  might  carry 
with  them  the  verfes  and  other  ,hiftorical 
monuments  of  former  times.  Befides,  they 
kept  up  fuch  a  conftant  intercourfe  with 
the  other  people  of  the  North,  that  they 
could  readily  learn  from  them  whatever 
paffed  abroad.  We  mu  ft  add,  that  the 
odes  of  thefe  Icelandic  Scalds  were  conti¬ 
nually  in  every  body*s  mouth,  containing, 
if  we  may  believe  Torfieus,  the  genealogies 
and  exploits  of  kings,  princes,  and  heroes : 
And  as  the  poets  did  not  forget  to  arrange 
them  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  Icelandic  hiftorians 
to  compofe  afterwards,  from  fuch  memoirs, 
the  chronicles  they  have  left  us. 

Thefe  are  the  grounds  of  Torfseus’s  fyf- 
tem :  and  one  cannot  help  highly  applaud¬ 
ing  the  diligence  and  fagacity  of  an  author, 
who  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  firft 
ages  of  Danifh  hiftory  than  any  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  there  ftill  remains  much  darknefs 
and  uncertainty  upon  this  fubjed:.  For, 

*  Harfagre  is  fynonimous  to  our  Engliffi  Fair¬ 
fax,  and  fignifi.es  Fair  Locks.  T. 

/  < 

although 
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although  the  annals  of  the  Icelanders  are 
Without  contradi&iOn  a  much  purer  fource 
than  thofe  which  Saxo  had  recourfe  to  5  and 
although  the  reafons  alledged  byTorfeus  in 
their  favour  are  of  fome  weight ;  many 
pei ions,  after  all,  will  hardly  be  perfuaded 
that  we  can  thence  draw  fuch  exadt  and  full 
information,  as  to  form  a  compleat  and  firm 

«  •  ^  f'or,  in  the  firll  place, 

the  Icelandic  writers  have  left  us  a  preat 
number  of  pieces  which  evidently  fhcw 
that  their  tafce  inclined  them  to  deal  in  the 
maivelous,  in  allegory,  and  even  in  that 
kind  of  narrations,  in  which  truth  is  de- 
fignedly  blended  with  fable.  Torfeus  him- 
felf  confeffes  *  that  there  are  many  of  their 
books,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
truth  from  fa! (hood,  and  that  there  are 
fcarce  any  of  them,  but  what  contain  fome 
degree  of  fidlion.  In  following  fuch  guides 
there  is  great  danger  of  being  fometimes 
milled.  In  the  fecond  place,  thefe  annals 
are  of  no  great  antiquity  :  we  have  none 
that  were  written  before  cliriuianity  was 
eftabliffied  in  the  North  :  now  between  the 
time  of  Odin,  whofe  arrival  in  the  North* 
according  to  Torfaeus,  is  the  firll  epoque 
of  hillory,  and  that  of  the  earlieil  Icelandic 

*  See  his  Series  Bynalh  et  Reg.  lib.  i,  cap.  6. 
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hiftorian,  elapfed  about  eleven  centuries^ 
And  therefore  if  the  compilers  of  the  Icelan¬ 
dic  annals  found  no  written  memoirs  earlier 
than  their  own,  as  we  have  great  reafon  to 
believe,  then  their  narratives  are  only 
founded  on  traditions,  infcriptions,  or  re- 
liques  of  poetry. 

But  can  one  give  much  credit  to  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  muffc  have  taken  in  fo  many 
ages,  and  have  been  preferved  by  a  people 
fo  ignorant  ?  Do  not  we  fee  that  among 


*  This  firft  Icelandic 
hiftorian  was  Isleif,  hi¬ 
lltop  of  Scalholt,  or  the 
ibuthern  part  of  Iceland. 
He  died  in  the  year  1080. 
H  is  collections  are  loft, 
but  there  is  room  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Are,  the  pried* 
who  is  furnamed  the  sage, 
made  ufe  of  them  to  com- 
pofe  his  Chronicles,  part 
of  which  are  ftill  extant. 
This  writer  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  fame  cen¬ 
tury  ;  as  did  alfo  Ra- 
mund,  lurnamed  the 
wise  or  learned,  an¬ 
other  Icelandic  hiftorian, 
fome  of  whole  works  ftill 
remain.  He  had  com¬ 
piled  a  very  voluminous 
mythology,  the  lofs  of 
which  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  fmee  what  we 
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have  of  it,  which  is  only 
a  very  fhort  abridgment* 
throws  fo  much  light 
upon  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  firft  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Europe.  Snorro 
Sturleson  is  he  of  all 
their  hiftorians,  whofe 
works  are  moft  ufeful  to 
us  at  prefent.  He  com- 
pofed  a  Chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  Norway,  which 
is  exaCI  as  to  the  times 
near  to  his  own.  He  was 
the  chief  magiftrate  or  fu- 
preme  judge  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Iceland,  and  was 
(lain  in  a  popular  infur- 
redfion,  in  1241.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Ice¬ 
landic  hiftorians,  the  rea¬ 
der  may  confultTorfseus’s 
Series  Dynajl,  ac  Regum 
Da?j.  lib .  i. 
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the  common  clafs  of  men,  a  fon  remembers 
his  father,  knows  fomething  of  his  grand-* 
father,  but  never  bellows  a  thought  on  his 
more  remote  progenitors  ?  With  regard  to 
infcriptions,  we  have  already  feen  what  af- 
fi  fiance  they  were  likely  to  afford  :  we  may 
add  that  there  are  very  few  of  them,  which 
were  written  before  the  introduction  of 
chriflianity  into  the  North  5  and,  indeed, 
as  we  fhail  prove  in  the  fequel,  before  that 
time  very  little  ufe  was  made  of  letters. 
Laflly,  as'  for  the  verfes  or  fongs  which 
were  learnt  by  rote,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  Icelandic  hiflorians  might  receive 
great  information  from  them,  concerning 
times  not  very  remote  from  their  own. 
But  was  a  rough  and  illiterate  people  likely 
to  beflow  much  care  in  preferving  a  great 
number  of  poems,  through  a  fucceffion  of 
eight  or  nine  centuries  ?  Or  can  one  expeCt 
to  find  in  fuch  compofitions  much  clearnefs 
and  precifion  ?  Did  the  poets  of  thofe 
rude  ages  obferve  that  exactnefs  and  me¬ 
thodical  order,  which  hiflory  demands  ?  In 
the  third  place,  if  the  Icelandic  annalifls 
could  not  know  with  certainty,  what  palled 
a  long  time  before  them  in  Iceland  and 
Norway,  mufl  not  their  authority  be  .{till 
weaker  in  what  relates  to  a  diflant  Hate 
like  that  of  Denmark  a  which  doubtfefs  in 
thofe  times  had  not  fuch  intimate  connec- 
Chap.  III.  E  3  tions 
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tlons  with  the  other  countries  of  the  North, 
as  it  hath  had  fince  ?  We  mu  ft  be  fen- 
fible,  that  almoft  all  that  could  be  then 
known  in  Iceland  of  what  paffed  in  other 
nations,  confifted  in  popular  rumours,  and 
in  a  few  fongs,  which  were  handed  about 
by  means  of  fome  Icelandic  Scald,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  thence  into  his  own  country. 

What  courfe  then  ought  an  hiftorian  to 
perfue,  amid  fuch  a  wide  field  of  contrary 
opinions,  where  the  momentary  gleams  of 
light  do  not  enable  him  to  difcover  or  trace 
out  any  certain  truth.  In  the  firft  place,  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  engage  himfelf  and 
his  readers  in  a  labyrinth  of  entangled  and 
ufelefs  refearches ;  the  reful t  of  which,  he 
is  pretty  lure,  can  he  only  doubt.  In  the 
next  place,  he  is  to  pafs  rapidly  over  all 
thofe  ages  which  are  but  little  known,  and 
all  fuch  fads  as  cannot  be  fet  clear  from 
fidion.  The  intereft  we  take  in  paft 
events  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  they 
are  remote  and  diftant.  But  when,  befides 
being  remote,  they  are  alfo  doubtful,  un- 
conneded,  uncircumftantial  and  confufed, 
they  vanifti  into  fuch  obfcurity,  that  they 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to  engage  our  at¬ 
tention.  In  thofe  diftant  periods,  if  any 
events  occur,  which  ought  not  wholly  to 
be  paft  over  in  filence,  great  care  fhouldbe 
taken  to  mark  the  degree  of  probability 

which 
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which  appears  to  be  due  to  them,  left 
we  debafe  hiftory  by  reducing  it  to  one 
undiftinguiffied  mafs  of  truth  and  fable. 
It  is  true,  by  conforming  to  this  rule, 
an  hiftorian  will  leave  great  chafms  in 
his  work,  and  the  annals  of  eight  or 
nine  centuries  which,  in  fome  hands, 
fill  up  feveral  volumes,  will  by  this  means 
be  reduced  within  very  few  pages.  But 
this  chafm,  if  it  be  one,  may  be  Life- 
fully  filled  up.  Inftead  of  difc tiffing  the 
doubtful  fabts  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  among  the  Northern  nations, 
during  the  dark  ages  of  paganifm,  let  us 
ftudy  the  religion,  the  character,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
during  thofe  ages.  Such  a  fubject,  I  ffiould 
think,  may  intereft  the  learned,  and  even 
the  philofopher.  It  will  have  to  moft  rea¬ 
ders  the  charm  of  novelty,  having  been  but 
imperfectly  treated  of  in  any  modern  lan¬ 
guage  :  and  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to 
the  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  it  makes  a  very 
effential  part  of  it.  For  why  ffiould 
hiftory  be  only  a  recital  of  battles,  lieges, 
intrigues  and  negotiations  ?  And  why 
ffiould  it  contain  meerly  a  heap  of  petty 
fabts  and  dates,  rather  than  a  juft  picture 
of  the  opinions,  cuftoms  and  even  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  people?  By  confining  our 
inquiries  to  this  fubjedt,  we  may  with 
Chap.  III.  E  4  confidence 
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confidence  confult  thofe  ancient  annals* 
whole  authority  is  too  weak  to  afcertam 
events.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that 
great  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  fentiments  of  a  nation,  by  thole 
very  books,  whence  we  can  learn  nothing 
exact  or  connected  of  their  hiftory.  The 
molt  credulous  writer,  he  that  has  the 
greateft  paffion  for  the  marvelous,  while 
he  falfifies  the  hiftory  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  paints  their  manners  of  life  and 
modes  of  thinking,  without  perceiving  it. 
His  fimplicity,  his  ignorance,  are  at  once 
pledges  of  the  artlefs  truth  of  his  draw¬ 
ing,  and  a  warning  to  diftruft  that  of  his 
relations  This  is  doubtlefs  the  belt, 
if  not  the  only  ufe,  we  can  make  of  thofe 
pld  reliques  of  poetry,  which  have  efcaped 
the  fhipwreck  of  time.  The  authors  of 
thofe  fragments,  eredted  into  hiftorians  by 
fucceeding  ages,  have  caufed  ancient  hif¬ 
tory  to  degenerate  into  a  meer  tiflfue  of 
fables..  To  avoid  this  miftake,  let  us 


#  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Bartho¬ 
lin,  who  hath  written 
with  fo  much  erudition 
and  judgment,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Denmark.  Jd 
ritus ?  fays  he,  morefque  an¬ 


tiques  eruendos ,  eos  quoque 
evolvi  pojfe  codices  exijii- 
maverim ,  quos  fabulofis  in- 
terfperfos  narrationibus ,  in 
hijioria  concinnanda  baud 
tuto  fequaris.  Vid.  Thom. 
Barthol.  de  Cauf.  &c. 
prsefat. 
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conflder  them  only  on  the  footing  of  poets, 
for  they  were  in  effeft  nothing  elie ;  let  us 
principally  attend  to  and  copy  thofe  ftrokes, 
which,  without  their  intending  it,  point 
out  to  us  the  notions,  and  mark  the  char 
rafter  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
Thefe  are  the  moll  certain  truths  we  can 
find  in  their  works,  for  they  could  not  help 
delivering  them  whether  they  would  qr 
not . 


Chap.  III. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IV. 

f  -k 

O/'  <M?z,  arrival  in  the  North ,  ft* 
qiiejls)  and  the  changes  which  he  made . 

BEFORE  I  defcribe  the  Rate  of  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavia,  I  mud:  flop  one 
moment.  A  celebrated  tradition,  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  poems  of  all  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  by  their  chronicles,  by  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms,  fome  of  which  fubfifl  to  this 
day,  informs  us,  that  an  extraordinary  per- 
fon  named  Odin,  formerly  reigned  in  the 
north:  that  he  made  great  changes  in  the 
government,  manners  and  religion  of  thofe 
countries ;  that  he  enjoyed  there  great  au¬ 
thority,  and  had  even  divine  honours  paid 
him.  Ail  thefe  are  fa&s,  which  cannot 
be  contefled.  As  to  what  regards  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  man,  the  country  whence  he 
came,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
other  circumftances  of  his  life  and  death, 
they  are  fo  uncertain,  that  the  mofl  pro¬ 
found  lefeaiches,  the  mofl  ingenious  con¬ 
jectures  about  them,  difcover  nothing  to 

us 
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us  but  our  own  ignorance.  Thus  pre~ 
vioufly  difpofed  to  doubt,  let  thofe  ancient 
authors,  I  have  mentioned,  relate  the  ftory  : 
all  their  teftimonies  are  comprized  in  that 
of  Snorro,  the  ancient  hiftorian  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  in  the  commentaries  and  expli¬ 
cations  which  Torf^us  hath  added  to  his 
narrative 

The  Roman  Common-wealth  was  arriv¬ 
ed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  and  faw, 
all  the  then  known  world  fubjedt  to  its 
laws,  when  an  unforefeen  event  railed  up 
enemies  againft  it,  from  the  very  bofom  of 
the  forefts  of  Scythia,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tanais.  Mithridates  by  flying,  had 
drawn  Pompey  after  him  into  thofe  defarts. 
The  king  of  Pontus  fought  there  for  re¬ 
fuge,  and  new  means  of  vengeance.  He 
hoped  to  arm  againft  the  ambition  of  Rome, 
all  the  barbarous  nations  his  neighbours, 
whofe  liberty  fhe  threatened.  Pie  fucceed- 
ed  in  this  at  firft ;  but  all  thofe  people,  ill- 
united  as  allies,  ill-armed  as  foldiers,  and 
ftill  worfe  difciplined,  were  forced  to  yield 
to  the  genius  of  Pompey.  Odin  is  faid  to 
have  been  of  this  number.  He  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  withdraw  himfelf  by  flight  from 

*  Vid,  Snorro.  Sturl.  ac  Reg.  Dan.  c.  u.  p« 
Chron.  Norveg.  in  initio.  104.  &£  leq. 

Torfacus  Ser.  Dynaft. 
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the  vengeance  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  go 
feek  in  countries  unknown  to  his  enemies, 
that  fafety  which  he  could  no  longer  find 
in  his  own.  His  true  name  was  Sigge, 
fon  of  Fridulph ;  but  he  affumed  that  of 
Odin,  who  was  the  Supreme  God  among 
the  Scythians  :  Whether  he  did  this  in 
order  to  pafs  among  his  followers  for  a  man 
infpired  by  the  Gods,  or  becaufe  he  was 
chief-prieft,  and  prefided  over  the  worfhip 
paid  to  that  Deity.  We  know  that  it  was 
ufual  with  many  nations  to  give  their  pon¬ 
tiffs  the  name  of  the  God  they  worfhipped. 
Sigge,  full  of  his  ambitious  projects.,  we 
may  be  affured,  took  care  to  avail  himfelf 
of  a  title  fo  proper  to  procure  him  refpedt 
among  the  people  he  meant  to  fubjedl. 

Odin,  for  fo  we  fhall  hereafter  call 
him,  commanded  the  Afes,  a  Scythian  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  country  mu  ft  have  been  fituated 
between  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  Their  principal  city  was  As- 
gard  The  worfhip  there  paid  to  their 

fu- 

*  The  teftimony  of  the 
Icelandic  annalifts  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  that  of  feveral 
ancient  authors,  of  whom 
it  is  not  likely  that  they 
had  any  knowledge.  Stra¬ 
bo  places  a  city  named 
Afburg  in  the  very  fame 


country.  L.  2.  Pliny 
fpeaks  of  the  Afeens,  a 
people  feated  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Taurus.  L.  6. 
c.  1 7.  Ptolemy  calls  them 
Afiotes.  Stephen  of  By- 
fantium  intitles  them  Af- 
purgians  [  Afburgitani.  ] 

Mg- 
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Supreme  God  was  famous  throughout  thd 
circumjacent  countries ;  and  it  was  Odin 
that  performed  the  fun&ions  of  it  in  chief, 
affifted  by  twelve  other  Pontiffs  (Diar  or 
Drottar,  a  kind  of  Druids)  whoalfodiftribut- 

ed 


Modern  relations  make 
mention  alfo  of  a  nation 
of  Afes  or  Ofles  feated  in 
the  fame  country ;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  city  of  Af-hof  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the 
fame  fource  *,  this  word 
fignifies  in  the  Gothic 
language,  the  fame  as  Al- 
gard,  or  Alburg.  [Vid* 
Bayer,  in  A£t.  Academ. 
Petropol.  Tom.  9.  p.  387. 
&  Dalin.  S.  R.  Hift.  T. 
1.  p.  101,  &  feqqd  But 
notwithftanding  all  this, 
it  is  ftill  doutbtful  whether 
Odiii  and  his  companions 
came  fo  far.  Snorro  is 
probably  the  author  of  this 
conjecture  founded  on  the 
fimilitude  of  names.  The 
moft  eminent  chronicles, 
the  poets,  and  tradition 
it  is  likely,  faid  only,  that 
Odin  came  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Afes :  Now  As 
in  the  Scythian  language 
fignifies  a  Lord,  a  God, 
and  this  name  was  in  ufe 
among  many  Celtic  na- 
Chap.  IV* 


tions.  See  Sueton.  Augf 
c.  97.  Af-gard  then  fig¬ 
nifies  the  court  or  abode 
of  God,  and  the  refem- 
blance  of  this  name  may 
have  deceived  Snorro.  The 
learned  Eccard  in  his 
Treatife  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Germans,  thinks  that 
Odin  came  from  fome 
neighbouring  country  of 
Germany,  where  we  find 
many  names  of  places 
which  are  compounded  of 
the  word  As,  and  it  is 
pofilble  that  he  may  have 
fojourned  there  a  long 
time,  and  formed  efia- 
blifhments ;  though  he  or 
his  nation  came  originally 
from  fome  country  of  Scy¬ 
thia. 

[Thus  far  our  author 
in  his  fecond  Edition:  in 
his  firfi:  edit,  he  had  ob- 
ferved  that  there  was  a 
ftriking  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  fsveral  cuftoms  of 
the  Georgians,  as  defcrib- 
ed  by  Chardin,  and  thofe 
of  certain  Cantons  ol 

Nor- 
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ed  juftice  *.  Odia  having  united  under 
his  banners  the  youth  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  marched  towards  the  north  and 
weft  of  Europe,  fubduing,  we  are  told,  all 
the  people  he  found  in  his  paflage ;  and 
giving  them  to  one  or  other  of  his  fons  for 
fubjedts.  Thus  Suarlami  was  made  king 
over  a  part  of  Ruftia  :  Baldeg  over  the 
weftern  parts  of  Saxony  or  Weftphalia  : 
Segdeg  had  eaftern  Saxony,  and  Sigge  had 


Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  have  beft  preferved 
the  ancient  manners.  The 
learned  Bifliop  Pontoppi- 
dan  mentions  feveral  of 
thefe  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Norway.  Tom.  2.  c.  10. 
§.  1,  2,  3.  The  Geor¬ 
gians  (adds  our  author) 
poffefs  at  prefent  one  part 
oi  the  country,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Afes, 
whom  Odin  conduced 
into  the  north.] 

*  Among  the  feveral 
nations  to  whom  thefe 
men  diftributed  juftice,  the 
Turks  are  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Icelandic 
chronicles.  There  was 
in  effedl,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taurus,  a  Scy¬ 
thian  people  from  the  ear- 
lied:  times  known  by  that 
name.  Pomponius  Mela 


mentions  them  exprefly  ; 
[Lib.  1.  cap.  jg.  towards 
the  end.]  Herodotus  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  had 
them  in  his  eye.  [Lib.  iv. 
p.  22.]  One  part  of  the 
Turks  followed  Odin  in¬ 
to  the  north,  where  their 
name  had  long  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  their  own  def- 
cendants,  when  other  off- 
fnoots  from  the  fame  root, 
over-fpreading  the  oppo¬ 
se  part  of  Europe,  re¬ 
vived  the  name  with  new 
fplendor,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  moft  powerful 
empires  in  the  world . 
Such  ftrange  revolutions 
have  mankind  in  general 
undergone,  and  efpecially 
fuch  of  them,  as  long  lecl 
a  wandering  unfettled  life* 
Firji  Edit 


Fran 
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Franconia.  Many  fovereign  families  of  the 
north,  are  faid  to  be  defeended  from  thefe 
princes  Thus  Horfa  and  Hengift,  the 
chiefs  of  thofe  Saxons,  who  conquered 
Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  counted  Odin 
or  Woden  •f*  in  the  number  of  their  ansef- 
tors :  it  was  the  fame  with  the  other  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  princes ;  as  well  as  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  of  Lower  Germany  and  the 
north.  But  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
all  thefe  genealogies,  which  have  given 
birth  to  fo  many  infipid  panegyrics  and  fri¬ 
volous  refearches,  are  founded  upon  a  meer 
equivoque,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word 
Odin.  This  wrord  fignified,  as  we  have 
feen  above,  the  fupreme  God  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  we  know  alfo  that  it  was  cuftomary 
with  all  the  heroes  of  thefe  nations  to  fpeak 
of  themfelves  as  fprung  from  their  divini¬ 
ties,  efpecially  their  God  of  War.  The 
hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  that  is  to  fay  the 


*  Snorro  Sturlefon. 
Chron.  Norveg.  p.  4. 

f  Odin  in  the  dialed 
of  the  Anglo- Saxons  was 
called  Woden  or  Wo- 
dan.  The  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles  of  this  people,  par- 
ticulariy  that  publifhed 
by  Gibfon,  exprefly  affert 
that  Hengift  and  Horfa 
were  defeended  from  him. 

Chap.  IV. 


We  find  there  ten  or 
twelve  genealogies  of  the 
Englifh  princes  traced  up 
to  the  fame  fource  :  and 
the  Author  concludes  with 
this  refiedtion :  44  It  is 
44  from  Odin  that  all  our 
44  royal  families  derive 
44  their  defcentT  V.  p. 

J3' 

poets. 
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poets,  never  failed  to  beftow  the  fame  honour 
on  allthofewhofepraifes  theyfung:  and  thus 
they  multiplied  the  defendants  of  Odin, 
or  the  fupreme  God,  as  much  as  ever  they 
found  convenient. 

After  having  difpofed  of  fo  many  coun¬ 
tries,  and  confirmed  and  fettled  his  new 
governments*  Odin  directed  his  courfe  to¬ 
wards  Scandinavia,  pafiing  through  Cim- 
bria,  at  prefent  Holftein  and  Jutland., 
Thefe  provinces  exhaufted  of  inhabitants^ 
made  him  no  refiftance ;  and  fhortly  after 
he  pafled  into  Funen,  which  fubmitted  as 
foon  as  ever  he  appeared.  He  is  faid  to 
have  ftaid  a  long  time  in  this  agreeable 
Ifland,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Oden- 
see,  which  fill  preferves  in*  its  name  the 
memory  of  its  founder.  Hence  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  arms  over  all  the  north.  He 
fubdued  the  reft  of  Denmark,  and  made 
his  fon  Skibld  be  received  there  as  king ; 
a  title,  which  according  to  the  Icelandic  an¬ 
nals,  no  perfon  had  ever  borne  before,  and 
which  palled  to  his  defendants,  called  after 
his  name  Skioldungians  *.  Odin,  who 
was  apparently  better  pleafed  to  give  crowns 
to  his  children,  than  to  wear  them  him- 


*  If  this  name  was  not 
rather  givers  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Shield, 
which  thev  were  accu Ho¬ 


med  to  hear,  for  this  is 
called  Skiold  in  the  Da- 
nilh  language  to  this  day,’ 
Firjl  Edit . 
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felf,  afterwards  palled  into  Sweden,  where 
at  that  time  reigned  a  prince  named  Gylfe, 
Who  perfuaded  that  the  author  of  a  new 
worfhip  confecrated  by  conquefts  fo  brilliant, 
4ould  not  be  of  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals, 
paid  him  great  honours,  and  even  worfhip- 
ed  him  as  a  divinity.  By  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  which  the  ignorance  of  that  age  led  men 
eafily  to  embrace,  Odin  quickly  acquired 
in  Sweden  the  fame  authority  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  Denmark.  The  Swedes  came 
in  crowds  to  do  him  homage,  and  by  com¬ 
mon  confent  bellowed  the  regal  title  and 
Office  upon  his  fon  Yngvon  and  his  pofte- 
rity.  Hence fprung the  Ynlingians,anameby 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  were  for  a  long 
time  diftinguifhed.  Gylfe  died  or  was  for^ 
gotten.  Odin  governed  with  abfolute  do¬ 
minion.  He  enabled  new  laws,  introduced 
the  cufloms  of  his  own  country  ;  and  efla- 
blifhed  at  Sigtuna  (a  city  at  prefent  deflroy- 
ed,  fituate  in  the  fame  province  with  Stock¬ 
holm)  a  fupreme  council  or  tribunal,  com- 
pofed  ofthofe  twelve  lords  ( drottar )  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  watch 
over  the  public  weal,  to  diflribute  jullice 
to  the  people,  to  prefide  over  the  new  wor¬ 
fhip,  which  Odin  brought  with  him  into 
the  north,  and  to  preferve  faithfully  the 
religious  and  magical  fecrets  which  that 
prince  depofited  with  them.  He  was 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  IV.  F  quickly 
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quickly  acknowledged  as  a  fovereign  and  a 
God,  by  all  the  petty  kings  among  whom 
Sweden  was  then  divided  and  he  levied  an 
impoft  or  poll-tax  upon  every  head  through 
the  whole  country.  He  engaged  on  his  part 
to  defend  the  inhabitants  againft  all  their 
enemies,  and  to  defray  the  expence  of 
the  worfhip  rendered  to  the  gods  at  Sig- 
tuna. 

Thefe  great  acquifitions  feem  not  how¬ 
ever  to  have  fatisfied  his  ambition.  The 
defire  of  extending  farther  his  religion,  his 
authority  and  his  glory,  caufed  him  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  conqueft  of  Norway.  His 
good  fortune  or  addrefs  followed  him  thi¬ 
ther,  and  this  kingdom  quickly  obeyed  a 
fon  of  Odin  named  Saemungve,  whom  they 
have  taken  care  to  make  head  of  a  family, 
the  different  branches  of  which  reigned 
for  a  long  time  in  that  country.  If  all  the 
fons  of  Odin  were  to  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  fame  manner,  all  Europe  would 
not  have  afforded  them  kingdoms  ;  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  chronicles,  he  had  twenty 
eight  by  his  wife  Frigga,  and  according  to 
others  thirty  one,  or  thirty  two. 

After  he  had  finifhed  thefe  glorious  at* 
ehlevements,  Odin  retired  into  Sweden; 
where  perceiving  his  end  to  draw  near,  he 
would  not  wait  till  the  confequences  of  a 
lingering  difeafe  fhould  put  a  period  to  that 

life. 


life,  which  he  had  fo  often  bravely  hazard¬ 
ed  in  the  field  :  but  affembling  the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  fortune,  he  gave 
himfelf  nine  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
with  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  many  other 
cuts  in  his  fkin  with  his  fword.  As  he 
was,  dying,  he  declared  he  was  going  back 
into  Scythia  to  take  his  feat  among  the 
Other  Gods  at  an  eternal  banquet,  where 
he  would  receive  with  great  honours  all 
who  fliould  expofe  themfelves  intrepidly 
in  battle,  and  die  bravely  with  their  fwords 
in  their  hands.  As  foon  as  he  had  breath¬ 
ed his daft,  they  carried  his  body  to  Sigtu-^ 
na,  where  conformably  to  a  cuftom  intro-* 
duced  by  him  into  the  north,  his  body  was 
burnt  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  man,  whofe 
death  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  life.  The 
loofe  fketches  which  we  have  here  given  of 
his  character,  might  afford  room  for  many 
curious  conjectures,  if  they  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  well  founded.  Among  thafe 
which  have  been  propofed,  there  is  never- 
thelefs  one  which  deferves  fome  attention. 
Several  learned  men  have  fuppofed  that  a 
defire  of  being  revenged  on  the  Romans 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  whole  con¬ 
duct.  Driven  from  his  country  by  thofe 
enemies  of  univerfal  liberty ;  his  refent- 
ment,  fay  they,  was  fo  much  the  more 
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violent,  as  the  Scythians  efteetned  it  a  fa- 
cred  duty  to  revenge  all  injuries,  efpecially 
thofe  offered  to  their  relations  and  country. 
He  had  no  other  view,  according  to  them, 
in  running  through  fo  many  diftant  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  in  eftablifhing  with  fo  much 
zeal  his  fanguinary  doctrines,  but  to  fpirit 
up  all  nations  againft  fo  formidable  and 
odious  a  power.  This  leven,  which  he 
left  in  the  bofoms  of  the  northern  people, 
fermented  a  long  time  in  fecret ;  but  the 
fignal,  they  add,  once  given,  they  all  fell 
as  it  were  by  common  confent  upon  this 
unhappy  empire ;  and  after  many  repeated 
fhocks,  intirely  overturned  it ;  thereby  re¬ 
venging  the  affront  offered  fo  many  ages 
before  to  their  founder. 

I  cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  raife  ob¬ 
jections  againft  fo  ingenious  a  fuppofition. 
It  gives  fo  much  importance  to  the  hiftory 
of  the  North,  it  renders  that  of  all  Europe 
fo  interefting,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  fo  poetical,  that  I  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mit  thefe  advantages  as  fo  many  proofs  in 
its  favour.  It  mu  ft  after  all  be  confeffed, 
that  we  can  difcover  nothing  very  certain 
concerning  Odin,  but  only  this  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  Religion,  before  un¬ 
known  to  the  t;ude  and  artlefs  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia.  I  will  not  anfwer  for  the 
truth  of  the  account  given  of  his  original : 
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I  only  fufpedl  that  at  fome  period  of  time 
more  or  lefs  early,  either  he,  or  his  fa¬ 
thers,  or  the  authors  of  his  Religion,  came 
from  fome  country  of  Scythia,  or  from  the 
borders  of  Perfia.  1  may  add,  that  the 
God,  whofe  prophet  or  prieft  he  pretended 
to  be,  was  named  Odin,  and  that  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  fucceeding  ages  confounded 
the  Deity  with  his  prieft,  compofing  out 
®f  the  attributes  of  the  one  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  other,  a  grofs  medley,  in  which  we 
can  at  prefent  diftinguifh  nothing  very  cer¬ 
tain.  New  proofs  of  this  confufion  will 
occur  in  all  we  fhall  hereafter  produce  on 
this  fubjedt ;  and  it  will  behove  the  Reader 
never  to  lofe  fight  of  this  obfervatiort.  I 
fhall  now  mention  fome  farther  particulars 
recorded  of  Odin  by  the  Icelandic  writers ; 
which  will  not  only  confirm  what  I  have 
been  faying,  but  give  us  fome  tnfight  into 

his  charafter.  _  \  , 

One  of  the  artifices,  which  he  employed 

with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  refpedt  of  the  people,  was  to 
confult  in  all  difficult  emergencies  the  head 
of  one  Mimer,  who  in  his  life  time  had 
been  in  great  reputation  for  his  wifdom. 
This  man’s  head  having  been  cut  off, 
Odin  caufed  if  to  embalmed,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  pdrfuade  the  Scandinavians, 
that  by  his  enchantments  he  had  reftored 
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to  it  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  He  carried  it 
every  where  about  with  him,  and  made  it 
pronounce  whatever  oracles  he  wanted. 
This  artifice  reminds  us  of  the  Pigeon  % 
which  brought  to  Mahomet  the  commands 
of  heaven,  and  proves  pretty  plainly,  that 
neither  of  thefe  impoftors  had  to  do  with 
a  very  fubtle  and  difcerning  people.  We 
find  another  feature  of  great  refemblance  in 
tneir  characfteis,  and  that  is  the  eloquence, 
with  which  both  of  them  are  faid  to  have 
been  gifted.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  paint 
out  Odin  as  the  moft  perfuafive  of  men. 
They  tell  us,  that  nothing  could  refill  the 
force  of  his  words,  that  he  fometimes 
enlivened  his  harangues  with  verfes,  which 
he  compofed  extempore,  and  that  he  was 
not  only  a  great  poet,  but  that  it  was  he 
who  fit  ft  taught  the  art  of  poefy  to  the 
Scandinavians.  Pie  was  alfo  the  inventor 
of  the  Runic  chara&ers,  which  fo  long  pre¬ 
vailed  among  that  people.  But  what  moft 
contributed  to  make  him  pafs  for  a  God, 
was  his  flrili  in  magic.  Pie  perfuaded  his 
followers,  that  he  could  run  over  the  world 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  he  had  the 

*  i  j  ^  air  and  tempefts,  that  hs 

could  transform  himfelf  into  all  forts  of 
Ciapes,  could  raife  the  dead,  could  foretel 
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things  to  come,  could  by  enchantments  de¬ 
prive  his  enemies  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
difcover  all  the  treafures  concealed  in  the 
earth.  The  fame  authors  add,  that  he  alfo 
knew  how  to  fing  airs  fo  tender  and  melo¬ 
dious,  that  the  very  plains  and  mountains 
Would  open  and  expand  with  delight ;  and 
that  the  ghofts  attracted  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  fongs,  would  leave  their  infernal 
caverns,  and  ftand  motionlefs  about  him. 

But  if  his  eloquence,  together  with  his 
auguft  and  venerable  deportment,  procured 
him  love  and  refpeft  in  a  calm  and  peace¬ 
able  allembly,  he  was  no  lefs  dreadful  and 
furious  in  battle.  He  infpired  his  enemies 
with  fuch  terror,  that  they  thought  they 
could  not  defcribe  it  better,  than  by  faying 
he  rendered  them  blind  and  deaf;  that  he 
changed  himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  a  bear, 
a  wild-bull,  or  a  lion  ;  that  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  wolf  all  defperate  ;  and  biting 
his  very  fhield  for  rage,  would  throw  him¬ 
felf  amidft  the  oppofing  ranks,  making 
round  him  the  moft  horrible  carnage,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  wound  himfelf. 

Some  later  hiftorians  feem  to  be  a  good 
deal  puzzled  how  to  account  for  thefe 
prodigies.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  thing 
that  ought  to  aftonifh  us,  would  be  the 
weak  credulity  of  the  people  whom  Odin 
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was  able  fo  to  impofe  upon,  if  fo  many  ex¬ 
amples  ancient  and  modern  had  not  taught 
us  how  far  ignorance  is  able  to  degrade  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  For  why 
need  we  fuppofe  this  famotts  leader  ever 
really  employed  the  pretended  fcience 
of  magic,  when  we  know  in  general  that 
mankind  hath  been  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries  the  dupes  of  the  firft  im¬ 
porter,  who  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  abide  them ;  that  the  people  who  then 
inhabited  Scandinavia  were  in  particular 
plunged  in  the  thickeft  clouds  of  igno¬ 
rance  ;  that  the  hirtorians  vrho  have  tranfi* 
mitted  to  us  the  accounts  of  all  thefe 
prodigies  were  Poets,  figurative  and  hy¬ 
perbolical  in  their  language,  fond  of  the 
marvellous  by  profertion,  and  at  that  time 
difpofed  to  believe  it  by  habit.  That  the 
refemblance  of  n^mes  makes  it  very  eafy 
for  us  at  this  time  to  confound  the  des¬ 
criptions  given  by  ancient  authors  of  their 
fupreme  Deity,  with  thofe  which  cha¬ 
racterize  this  Afiatic  Princfe;  and  finally,  that 
tne  latter  bringing  along  with  him  arts  be^ 
fore  unknown  in  the  North,  a  luxury  and 
magnificence  thought  prodigious  in  that 
rude  country,  ^  together  with  great  fub- 
tilty,  ^pd  perhaps  other  uncommon  ta- 
kpts,  might  eafily  pafs  for  ^  God,  at  a 
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time  when  there  were  fc  few  real  men  ; 
and  when  the  number  of  prodigies  could 
not  but  be  great,  fince  they  called  by  that 
name  whatever  filled  them  with  furprise 
and  wonder. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Jl  general  idea  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 

northern  nations . 


IT  is  not  eafy  to  form  an  exadt  notion  of 
the  religion  formerly  profeffed  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  What  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  have  written  on  this  fubjedt 
is  commonly  deficient  in  point  of  exadtnefs. 
They  had  for  many  ages  little  or  no  inter- 
courfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  whom  they  flyled  Barbarians  ;  they 
were  ignorant  of  their  language,  and,  as 
€  moil  of  thefe’  nations  *  made  a  fcruple  of 
unfolding  the  grounds  of  their  religious 
dodtrines  to  ftrangers,  the  latter,  who  were 
thereby  reduced  to  be  meer  fpedtators  of 


*  Particularly  all  thofe 
of  Celtic  origin.  The 
author  had  exprefFed  it 
limply  44  As  all  the  Cel- 
4,4  tic  nations  made  a  fcru- 


tc  pie,”  fuppofing  the  Go¬ 
thic  nations  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Celtic  :  but  this 
opinion  is  confidered  in 
the  preface* 
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their  outward  forms  of  worfhip,  could  not 
eafily  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it.  And  yet 
if  we  bring  together  the  few  fhort  fketches 
which  thefe  different  writers  have  pre- 
ferved  of  it,  if  we  corredt  them  by  one  an¬ 
other,  if  we  compare  their  accounts  with 
thofe  of  the  ancient  poets  and  hiftorians  of 
thefe  nations  themfelves,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
-we  fhall  throw  light  enough  upon  this  fub- 
jedt  to  be  able  to  diftinguifli  the  moft  impor- 
tant  objects  in  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Scythians  was,  in  the 
firft  ages,  extremely  Ample.  It  taught  a  few 
plain  eafy  do&rines,  and  thefe  feem  to  have 
comprized  the  whole  of  religion  known 
to  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The 
farther  back  we  afcend  to  the  aera  of  the 
creation,  the  more  plainly  we  difcover  traces 
of  this  conformity  among  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  but  in  proportion  as  we 
fee  them  difperfed  to  form  diftant  fettle- 
ments  and  colonies,  they  feem  to  fwerve 
from  their  original  ideas,  and  to  affume 
new  forms  of  religion.  T.  he  nations,  who 
fettled  in  the  fouthern  countries,  were  they 
who  altered  it  the  firft,  and  afterwards 
disfigured  it  the  moft.  Thefe  people  de¬ 
rive  from  their  climate  a  lively,  fruitful,  and 
reftlefs  imagination,  which  makes  them 
greedy  of  novelties  and  wonders :  they  have 
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alfo  ardent  paffions,  which  rarely  fuffer 
them  to  prelerve  a  rational  freedom  of 
mind,  or  to  fee  things  coolly  and  impartially. 
Hence  the  wild  frenzies  of  the  Egyptians, 
Syrians  and  Greeks  in  religious  matters ; 
and  hence  that  chaos  of  extravagances,  in 
fome  refpe&s  ingenious,  known  by  the 
name  of  mythology ;  through  which  we 
can  hardly  difcover  any  traces  of  the  an¬ 
cient  do&rines.  And  yet  we  do  difcover 
them,  and  can  make  it  appear,  that  thole 
firfl  doctrines,  which  the  fouthern  nations 
fo  much  difguifed,  were  the  very  fame  that 
compofed  for  a  long  time  after  all  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Scy  thians,  and  were  preferved 
in  the  North  without  any  material  altera¬ 
tion.  There  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ne- 
ceffarily  locks  up  the  capricious  deiires* 
coniines  the  imagination,  lefiens  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  paffions,  as  well  as  abates  their 
violence,  and  by  yielding  only  to  painful 
and  unremitted  labour,  wholly  confines  to 
material  objedls,  that  activity  of  mind, 

which  produces  among  men  levity  and  dis¬ 
quiet. 

But  whether  thefe  caufes  have  not  al¬ 
ways  operated  with  the  fame  efficacy,  or 
whether  others  more  powerful  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  them ;  the  greatefi:  part  of  the 
Scythian  nations  after  having,  for  fome 

time* 
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time,  continued  inviolably  attached  to  the 
religion  of  their  firft  fathers,  fuffered  it  at 
length  to  be  corrupted  by  an  intermixture 
of  ceremonies,  fome  of  them  ridiculous, 
others  cruel  in  which,  by  little  and  little, 
as  it  commonly  happens,  they  came  to 
place  the  whole  effence  of  religion.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  mark  the  precife  time  when 
this  alteration  happened,  as  well  for  want 
of  ancient  monuments,  as  becaufe  it  was 
introduced  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
at  different  times  among  different  nations : 
but  it  is  not  therefore  the  lefs  certain,  that 
we  ought  to  difiinguifh  two  different 
epoques  or  ages  in  the  religion  of  this 
people :  and  in  each  of  thefe  we  fhould  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  opinions  of 
the  fages,  with  the  fables  or  mythology  of 
the  poets.  Without  thefe  diftindtions  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts, 
often  in  appearance  contradictory,  which 
we  find  in  ancient  authors.  Yet  I  cannot 
promife  to  mark  out  precifely,  what  be¬ 
longs  to  each  of  thefe  clailes  in  particular. 
The  lights  which  guide  us  at  intervals 
through  thefe  dark  ages,  are  barely  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  (hew  us  fome  of  the  more  linking 
objedts ;  but  the  finer  links  which  connedt 
and  join  them  together,  will  generally 
efcape  us. 
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Let  us,  firft  of  all  examine  this  religiofi 
in  its  purity.  It  taught  the  being  of  a 
fupreme  God,  matter  of  the  univerfe,  to 
ec  whom  all  things  were  fubmiffive  and 
obedient  Such,  according  to  Ta¬ 
citus,  was  the  fupreme  God  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  ancient  Icelandic  mythology 
calls  him  “  The  author  of  every  thing 
that  exifteth  ;  the  eternal,  the  ancient, 
“  the  living  and  awful  Being,  the  fearcher 
6C  into  concealed  things,  the  Being  that 
6‘  never  changeth”  It  attributed  to  their 
deity  “  an  infinite  power,  a  boundlefs 
6C  knowledge,  an  incorruptible  juftice.” 
It  forbade  them  to  reprefen t  this  divinity 
under  any  corporeal  form.  They  were  not 
even  to  think  of  confining  him  within  the 
Inclofure  of  walls  -f-,  but  Were  taught  that 

it 


*  No  doctrine  was  held 
m  higher  reverence  among 
the  ancient  Germans  than 
this.  Regnator  o?nnium 
Dens ,  catena  fubjccta  aique 
parentia ,  fays  T  acitus, 
ipeakingof  their  religion. 
Oe  Mor.  Germ.  c.  XXXV. 
d  he  epithets  that  follow 
above  are  exprefsly  given 
to  the  Deity  in  the  old 
treatife  of  Icelandic  my¬ 


thology,  intitled  the  Ed- 
da,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  See  the 
tranflation  of  this  in  the 
next  volume. 

f  Caterum  nec  cohibere 
pcirietibus  Deos ,  neque  in 
ullam  hitmani  oris  fpecie?n 
afjimilare  ex  magniiudine 
ccdejiium  arbitrantur <  Lu- 
cos  ac  nemora  confecraniy 
Deorum  qua  nominibus 
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it  was  only  within  woods  and  confecrated 
forefts,  that  they  could  ferve  him  properly. 
There  he  feemed  to  reign  in  filence,  and 
to  make  himfelf  felt  by  the  refped:  which 
he  inlpired.  It  was  an  injurious  extrava¬ 
gance  to  attribute  to  this  deity  a  human 
figure,  to  eredt  ftatues  to  him,  to  fuppofe 
him  of  any  fex,  or  to  reprefent  him  by 
images.  From  this  fupreme  God  were 
fprung  (as  it  were  emanations  of  his  divi¬ 
nity)  an  infinite  number  of  fubaltern  deities 
and  genii,  of  which  every  part  of  the  vi- 
fible  world  was  the  feat  and  temple.  Thefe 
intelligences  did  not  barely  refide  in  each 
part  of  nature  ;  they  directed  its  operations, 
it  was  the  organ  or  inftrument  of  their  love 
or  liberality  to  mankind.  Each  element 
was  under  the  guidance  of  fome  Being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it.  The  earth,  the  water,  the 


appellant  fecretum  illud  quod 
fold  reverentia  vident.  X a- 
cit.  Germ.  c.  ix.  One 
might  here  bring  together 
a  great  multitude  of  au¬ 
thorities  to  prove  that  fo 
long  as  thefe  J  nations  had 
no  communication  with 
Grangers,  their  religion 


feverely  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  temples,  idols,  images, 
&c.  But  it  is  fufficient 
to  refer  thofe,  who  would 
fee  this  fubjeX  treated 
more  at  large,  to  M.  Pel- 
loutier’s  Hijloire  des  Celtes , 
tom.  ii. 


t  c  The  Celtic  nations?  Orig. 
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fire,  the  air,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  had 
each  their  refpedive  divinity.  The  trees* 
forefts,  rivers,  mountains,  rocks,  winds, 
thunder  and  tempefts  had  the  fame ;  and 
merited  on  that  fcore  a  religious  worfhip, 
•which,  at  firft,  could  not  be  direded  to 
the  vifible  objed,  but  to  the  intelligence 
with  which  it  was  animated.  The  motive 
of  this  worlhip  was  the  fear  of  a  deity  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  fins  of  men,  but  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  was  merciful,  and  capable  of 
being  appeafed  by  prayer  and  repentance* 
They  looked  up  to  him  as  to  the  adive 
principle,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
earth  or  paflive  principle,  had  produced 
men,  animals,  plants,  and  all  vifible  be¬ 
ings  ;  they  even  believed  that  he  was  the 
only  agent  in  nature,  who  preferves  the 
feveral  beings,  and  dilpofes  of  all  events* 
To  ferve  this  divinity  with  facrifices  and 
prayers,  to  do  no  wrong  to  others,  and  to 
be  brave  and  intrepid  in  themfelves,  were 
all  the  moral  confequences  they  derived 
from  thefe  dodrines.  Laftly,  the  belief  of 
a  future  ftate  cemented  and  compleated  the 
whole  building.  Cruel  tortures  were  there 
referved  for  fuch  as  defpifed  thefe  three 
fundamental  precepts  of  morality,  and  joys 
without  number  and  without  end  awTaited 
every  religious,  juft  and  valiant  man. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  principal  heads  of  that  an¬ 
cient  religion,  which  probably  prevailed  for 
many  ages  through  the  greateft  part  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  doubtlefs  among  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Aha.  It  was  preferved  tole¬ 
rably  pure  in  the  North  till  towards  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  republic:  One  may  judge 
at  leaft  by  the  teftimony  of  feveral  authors, 
that  the  Germans  had  maintained  till  that 
time  the  chief  of  thefe  doftrines,  whilft 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain, 
half  fubdued  by  the  arms  and  luxury  of  the 
Romans,  adopted  by  degrees  new  Gods,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  received  new  ma¬ 
ilers  *.  It  is  probable"  then,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Odin  in  the  North, 
that  the  Scythian  religion  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Danes  "and  other  Scandinavians  began 
to  lofe  the  moil  beautiful  features  of  its 
original  purity.  Though  the  facl  itfelf  is 
probable,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  affign  the 
caufes  of  it.  Whether  this  change  mail 
be  attributed  to  the  natural  inconilancy  of 
mankind  and  their  invincible  pronenefs  to 
whatever  is  marvellous,  and  ilrikes  the 
fenfes.  Or  whether  we  ought  to  throw  the 
blame  on  that  conqueror,  and  fuppofe  with 
fome  authors  that  he  had  a  formed  defigri 

*  Pelloutier,  chap.  xvii. 
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to  pall  among  the  northern  people  for  a 
formidable  deity  ;  and*  to  found  there  a  new 
worfhip,  on  which  to  eftablifh  his  new  do¬ 
minion,  and  to  eternize  his  hatred  for  the 
Romans,  by  planting  among  thofe  valiant 
and  populous  nations  a  perpetual  nurfery 
of  devoted  enemies  to  every  thing  that 
fhould  bear  that  name.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  this  queftion.  The  eye  is  loll  and 
bewi'dered,  when  it  endeavours  to  trace  out 
events  fo  remote  and  obfeure.  To  unravel 
and  diftinguifli  the  feveral  caufes,  and 
to  mark  exa&ly  the  diftindt  influence  of 
each,  is  what  we  can  hardly  do  in  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  age#  as  are  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  and  heft  known  to  us.  Let  us 
then  confine  ourfelves  within  more  narrow 
limits,  and  endeavour  to  iketch  out  a  new 
picture  of  this  fame  religion,  as  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  altered,  and  like  a  piece  of  cloth 
fo  profufely  overcharged  with  falfe  orna¬ 
ments,  as  hardly  to  (hew  the  leafl  glimpfe 
of  the  original  groundwork.  This  pidlure 
will  take  in  a  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  cen¬ 
to  ries,  which  intervened  between  the  time 
of  Odin  and  the  converfion  of  Denmark 
to  the  Chrifiian  faith.  The  Icelandic  Ed- 
da,  and  fame  ancient  pieces  of  poetry, 
wherein  the  fame  mythology  is  taught, 
are  the  fources  whence  I  fhall  draw  my  in¬ 
formation.  But  the  fear  of  falling  into 

*  needle  fs 
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needlefs  repetitions,  prevents  me  at  prefent 
from  defcribing  the  nature  of  thefe  ancient 
works,  which  are  known  but  to  few  of 
the  learned.  This  difcuffion  will  find  its 
moft  proper  place  in  the  article  which  I 
referve  for  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
North* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Religion,  which  prevailed  in  the 
North ,  and  particularly  in  Scandinavia, 
after  the  death  of  Odin . 

H  E  moft  flunking  alteration  in  the 
i  dodtrines  of  the  primitive  religion, 
was  in  the  number  of  the  Gods  who  were 
to  he  worfhipped.  A  capital  point  among 
the  Scythians,  was  that  preheminence,  I 
have  been  defcribing,  of  one  only  all  power¬ 
ful  and  perfedt  being  over  all  the  other  in¬ 
telligences  with  which  univerfal  nature  was 
peopled.  The  firm  belief  of  a  dodtrine  fo 
reafonable  had  fuch  influence  on  their  minds, 
that  they  openly  teftified  on  feveral  occa- 
fions  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
polytheifm  of  thofe  nations,  who  treated 
them  as  Barbarians ;  and  made  it  their  fir  ft 
care  to  dcftroy  all  the  objedts  of  idolatrous 
worfhip  in  whatever  place  they  eftablifhed 
th  eir  authority  But  the  defcendants  of 

thefe 

*■  'They  demolifhed  of  their  Gods  :  this  was 
the  temples  and  ftatues  done  by  the  Perfians 
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thefe  people  being,  in  all  appearance,  weary 
of  this  fimplicity  of  religion,  affociated 
to  the  fupreme  God  many  of  thofe  Genii 
or  fubaltern  divinities,  who  had  been  always 
fubordinate  to  him.  As  thefe  differed  ra¬ 
ther  in  degree  of  power,  than  in  efience, 
the  tranfition  was  very  eafy  to  a  people,  who 
were  not  very  refined  and  fubtle.  To  this 
another  reafon  alfo  contributed.  As  each 
of  thefe  inferior  divinities  governed  with  - 
abfolute  power  every  thing  within  his  ref- 
pedtive  fphere ;  fear,  defire,  all  their  wants, 
and  pafiions  inclined  a  rude  people  to  have 
recourfe  to  them,  as  to  a  more  prefent, 
Ipeedy  and  more  acceffible  help  in  time  or 
need,  rather  than  to  the  fupreme  God, 
whole  name  alone  imprinted  fb  much  rei- 
pedf  and  terror.  It  is  an  inevitable  miftake 
of  the  human  mind  to  carry  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  its  own  nature  into  the  idea  it  forms 
of  the  Deity.  The  deep  convidtion  we 
have  every  moment  of  our  own  weaknefs, 
prevents  us  from  conceiving  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  one  fingle  being  to  move  and  flip- 
port  all  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  ei- 
pecially  inconceivable  to  an  ignorant  peo- 

(whofe  religion  Teems  ori-  when  under  the  banners 
ginally  to  have  differed  of  Xerxes  they  entered 
but  little  from  that  of  the  Greece.  See  Cicero  do 
Scythians  and  Celtes)  legibus,  L.  2.. 
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pie,  who  have  never  fufpedted  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  feveral  parts 
of  nature,  and  that  a  general  mechanifm 
can  produce  fo  many  different  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  all  barbarous  nations  have  ever 
fubftituted,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  uni¬ 
form  laws  of  nature  which  were  unknown 
to  them,  the  operation  of  fpirits,  genii 
and  divinities  of  all  kinds,  and  have  given 
them  as,  affiftants  to  the  fupreme  Being  in 
the  moral  and  phyfical  government  of  the 
world.  If  they  have  paid  to  any  of  them 
greater  honours  than  to  others,  it  has  ufual- 
]y  been  to  thofe  whofe  dominion  extended 
over  fuch  things  as  were  rnoft  dear  to  them, 
or  appeared  moft  wofthy  of  admiration. 
This  was  what  happened  in  Scandinavia. 
In  procefs  of  time  that  fupreme  Being,  the 
idea  of  whom  takes  in  all  exiftence,  was 
retrained  to  one  particular  province,  and 
faffed  among  the  generality  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  for  the  God  of  war.  No  objedt, 
in  their  opinion,  could  be  more  worthy  his 
attention,  nor  more  proper  to  fhew  forth 
his  power.  Pience  thofe  frightful  pictures 

which  are  left  us  of  him  in  the  Icelandic 

\  1 

Mythology*,  where  he  is  always  meant 
under  the  name  of  Odin.  He  is  there 
called  “  The  terrible  and  fevere  God  ;  the 

A 

*  £ee  the  Edda,  Mythol.  3.  &  feq. 

father 
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«c  father  of  daughter ;  the  God  that  carrleth 
«  defolation  and  fire  ;  the  aftive  and  roar- 
cc  }no-  deity  ;  he  who  giveth  viftory,  and 
«  reviveth  courage  in  the  conflift  ;  who 
<<  nameth  thofe  that  are  to  be  flain.”  The 
warriors  who  went  to  battle,  made  a  vow 
to  fend  him  a  certain  number  of  fouls, 
which  they  confecrated  to  him  j  thefe  fouls 
were  Odin’s  right,  he  received  them  in 
Valhall,  his  ordinary  place  of  refidence, 
where  he  rewarded  all  inch  as  died  fword  in 
hand.  There  it  was  that  he  didributed  to 
them  praifes  and  delight ;  there  he  received 
them  at  his  table,  where  in  a  continual 
feaft,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  the  plea- 
fures  of  thefe  heroes  confided.  Ihe  af- 
fiftance  of  this  Deity  was  implored  in  every 
war  that  was  undertaken;  to  him  the  vows 
of  both  parties  were  addrefled  ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  often  defeended  to  intermix 
in  the  conflift  himfelf,  to  inflame  the  fury 
of  the  combatants,  to  ftrike  thofe  who  were 
to  perifli,  and  to  carry  then  fouls  to  his  ce- 
ledial  abodes. 

This  terrible  Deity,  who  took  fiich  plea- 
fure  in  fhedding  the  blood  of  men,  was  at 
the  fame  time,  according  to  the  Icelandic 
mythology,  their  father  and  creator.  So 
eafily  dogrofs  and  prejudiced  minds  recon¬ 
cile  the  mod  glaring  contradictions  :  this 
fame  God,  whom  they  ferved  under  a  cha- 
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J  after  that  would  make  even  a  man  abhor¬ 
red,  according  to  the  Edda*,  “  liveth 
<s  and  governed!  during  the  ages,  he  di- 
“  refteth  every  thing  which  is  high,  and 
“  every  thing  which  is  low,  whatever 
“  great  and  whatever  is  fmall;  he  hath 
“  made  the  heaven,  the  air,  and  man,  who 
“  is  to  live  for  ever  :  and  before  the  heaven 
<c  and  the  earth  exifted,  this  God  lived  al- 
<c  ready  with  the  giants/'  The  principal 
ftrokes  of  this  pifture  are  found  many  times 
repeated  in  the  fame  work.  They  have 
been  frequently  ufed  by  other  northern 
poets.  Nor  were  they  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scandinavia.  Many  ancient 
people,  the  Scythians,  and  the  Germans 
for  example,  attributed  in  like  manner  to 
the  fupreme  God  a  fuperin tendance  over 
war.  They  drew  their  gods  by  their  own 
character,  who  loved  nothing  fo  much 
themfelves,  as  to  difplay  their  ftrength  and 
power  in  battle,  and  to  fignalize  their  ven¬ 
geance  upon  their  enemies  by  daughter  and 
deflation.  Without  doubt,  this  idea  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient 
Danes  before  the  arrival  of  Odin.  The 
expedition  of  the  Cimbri  plainly  fhows, 
that  war  was  already  in  thofe  eariy  times 
become  their  ruling  paffion,  and  rnoft 

*  See  Mvtho!.  3. 
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important  bufmefs :  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
probable  that  this  northern  conqueror  in- 
creafed  their  natural  ferocity,  by  infuf- 
ing  into  minds  fo  prepared  the  fangui- 
nary  do&rines  of  his  religion.  Without 
doubt,  that  intimate  perfuafion  of  theirs, 
that  the  fupreme  God  appeared  in  battle  ; 
that  he  fupported  thofe  who  defended 
themfelves  with  courage ;  that  he  fought  for 
them  himfelf ;  that  he  carried  them  away 
into  heaven,  and  that  this  delightful  abode 
was  only  open  to  fuch  as  died  like  heroes, 
with  other  circumftances  of  this  kind  was 
either  the  work  of  this  ambitious  prince, 
or  only  founded  upon  fome  events  of  his 
life,  which  they  attributed  to  the  fupreme 
God,  when  they  had  once  confounded  them 
together*.  The  apotheofis  of  this  Chief 
and  his  companions  which  followed  it,  in¬ 
volves  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  in  great 
obfcurity.  The  Icelandic  mythology  never 
diftinguiihes  the  fupreme  Being,  who  had 
been  adored  in  the  north  under  the  name 


*  Abbe  Banier  fays 
very  fenfibly,  that  we 
{hould  always  diftinguifh 
in  the  Gods  of  Antiquity, 
thofe  whofe  worfhip  has 
been  antecedent  to  the 
exiftence  of  their  great 

men,  from  thofe  who  hav- 

\ 
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great  actions,  have  been 
honoured  with  the  fame 
worfhip,  as  the  Gods 
whofe  names  they  have 
taken.  See  his  mytholo¬ 
gy.  Vol.  3,  Book  7.  c.  2. 
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of  Odin  many  ages  before,  from  this  prise® 
of  the  Ases,  who  ufurped  his  name  and 
the  worfhip  that  was  paid  to  him.  All  that 
one  can  juft  make  fhift  to  difeover  amidft 
fo  much  darknefs,  is  that  the  Scandinavians 
were  not;  feduced  by  the  impoftures  of  the 
Afiatic  Odin  fo  far  as  to  be  generally  per- 
fuaded,  that  he  was  the  fupreme  God, 
whofe  name  he  had  affumed,  and  to  lofe  all 
remembrance  of  the  primary  belief.  I 
think  one  may  conjecture  that  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  the  poets,  who  delighted  to  con¬ 
found  thefe  two  Odins  for  the  better  adorn¬ 
ing  the  pictures  they  drew  of  them  both 
Mention  is  fometimes  made  of  an  ancient 
Odin,  who  never  came  out  of  Scythia,  and 
who  was  very  different  from  that  other  Odin 
that  came  into  Sweden,  and  caufed  divine 
honours  to  be  paid  him  at  Sigtuna.  Some 
authors  make  mention  alfo  of  a  third  Odin, 
fo  that  it  is  very  poffible  this  name  may 
have  been  ufurped  by  many  different  war- 
riours  out  of  policy  and  ambition  ;  of  all 
whom  poflerity  made  in  procefs  "of  time 
but  one  fingle  perfon ;  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  happened  with  regard  to 
Hercules,  in  thole  rude  ages  when  Greece 
and  Italy  were  no  lefs  barbarous  than  the 

*  "W ormii  Monumen-  Regum  &  DynafL  Dan. 
taDaoica.  Lib.  i.  p.  32.  Lib.  2.  c.  3. 
rI  berm.  Torfoei  Series 
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northern  nations  *  However  that  be, 
there  remains  to  this-day  fome  traces,  of 
the  worfhip  paid  to  Odin  in  the  name  given, 
by  almoft  all  the  people  of  the  north  to  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  confecrated  to  him.  It  is  called  by 
a  name  which  fignifies  Odin’s  DAY*f: 
For  as  this  God  was  reputed  alfo  the  au¬ 
thor  of  magic,  and  inventor  of  all  the  aits, 
he  was  thought  to  aniwer  to  the  Meicury 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  name 
of  the  day  confecrated  to  him  was  expref- 

fed  in  Latin  Dies  Mercurii% . 

The  principal  Deity  among  the  ancient 

Danes,  after  Odin,  was  Frigga  or  Frea 
his  wife.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  and 
of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece,  that  the 
fupreme  Being  or  celeftial  God  had  united 


*  4  Several  learned  men 
4  have  proved  very  clearly 
«.  that  the  word  Hercu- 
4  les,  was  a  name  given 
4  to  all  the  leaders  of  Co- 
4  lonies,  who  came  out  of 
4  Afia  to  fettle  in  Greece, 
4  Italy  and  Spain.  May 
4  not  one  conjecture  with 
4  fome  probability,  that 
4  the  name  of  Odin  was 
4  given  in  like  manner  to 
4  all  the  leaders  of  Scy- 
4  thian  colonies,  who  came 
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4  ments  in  the  north?’ 

y  It  is  called  in  Ice¬ 
landic  IVonfdag ,  in  Swe- 
dilh  O din f dag,  in  Low 
Dutch  JVocnjdag ,  in  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  TVodenfdag,  in 
Englifh  JVednefday ,  that 
is,  the  DAY  of  w ODEN  or 
Odin.  Vide  Junii  Ety- 

mologicon  Anglicanum. 

Fob  *74»-  .. 

J  Jn  French  Mecredt . 
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with  the  Earth  to  produce  the  inferior  di¬ 
vinities,  man,  and  ail  other  creatures. 
Upon  this  was  founded  that  veneration  they 
had  for  the  Earth,  which  they  conlidered 
as  a  goddefs,  and  the  honours  which  were 
paid  her.  They  called  her  Mother 

earth,  and  mother  of  the  Gods.  The 

Phenicians  adored  both  thefe  two  principles 
under  the  names  of  Tautes  and  Astar- 
te.  They  were  called  by  fome  of  the  Scy¬ 
thian  nations  Jupiter  and  Apia;  by  the 
Thracians  Cotjs  and  Bendis;  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Saturn  and 
Ops.  All  antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of  this 
worfhip,  which  was  formerly  univerfal. 
We  know  that  the  Scythians’  adored  the 
Earth  as  a  goddefs,  wife  of  the  fupreme 
God;  the  Turks  celebrated  her  in  their 
hymns;  the  Perfians  offered  facrifices  to 
her.  Tacitus  attributes  the  fame  worfhip 
to  the  Germans,  particularly  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  north  of  Germany.  He 
fays,  “  They  adore  the  goddefs  Her- 
“  thus*  (meaning  the  Earth”)  and 


*  The  name  which 
Tacitus  gives  to  this  god- 
clefs,  fignihes  the  Earth 
in  all  the  northern  (or 
Teutonic)  languages. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  ancient 
Gothic,  Airtha :  in  the 


Anglo-Saxon,  E  or  the,  Er- 
tha ,  Hertha :  Englifh, 
Earth:  in  Danifh,  Jord : 
in  Belgic,  Aerde,  &c. 
Vid.  JuniiEtymolog.  An¬ 
glican.  "  T. 
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gives  a  circumflantial  defcription  of  the 
ceremonies  which  were  obferved  in  honour 
of  her  in  an  ifland,  which  he  does  not 
name,  but  which  could  not  have  been  far 
from  Denmark  *.  We  cannot  doubt,  but 
this  fame  goddefs  was  the  Frigga  or  Frea 
of  the  Scandinavians.  The  word  Frea  or 
Frau  fignifies  a  woman  in  the  German 
language.  When  therefore  the  Afiatic 
prince  came  into  Denmark,  and  had  found 
the  worfhip  of  Odin  and  his  wife  the  Earth 
eftablifheclj  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  fame 
people,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Obxm 


*  Cluverius  pretends 
that  it  is  the  ifle  of  Ru- 
gen,  which  is  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Pomerania.  Germ.  Antiq. 
p.  134.  Yet  as  Tacitus 
places  it  in  the  ocean,  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  ifle  of  Heiligeland, 
which  is  not  far  from  the 
mouth  oftheElb.The  An¬ 
gles  (Anglic  from  whom 
our  Englifh  anceftors  de¬ 
rived  their  name)  were 
feated  on  this  coaft  :  and 
Arnkiel  hath  ftiown  in  his 
Cimbric  Antiquities,  that 
the  ancient  Germans  held 
th  is  ifland  in  great  venera- 
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tion.  The  word  Heili - 
geland ,  fignifles  “  Holy 
tc  Land.’’  See  Pellou- 
tier’s  Hift.  des  Celtes. 

Tom.  2.  Chap,  18.' - 

Other  learned  men  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  ifle  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  Zealand,  but 
it  is  after  all,  not  very 
certain  or  important.  Vid, 
Mallet’s  Firft  Edit.  Ik 
+  The  Lydians  and  o- 
ther  people  of  Alia  minor 
acknowledged  her  under 
the  name  oi  PJoca,  which 
is  doubtlefs,  the  fame  as 
Frea  with  a  different  af- 
piration.  Firft  Edit. 
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or  God,  gave  his  wife  alfo  the  name  of 
Frea  confecrated  to  the  Earth,  and  that 
they  paid  her  the  fame  compliment  they 
had  done  her  hulband.  Thus  the  fame 
confufion,  which  prevails  in  the  deferip- 
tions  given  us  of  Odin,  equally  obtains  in 
that  of  his  wife  ;  and  without  doubt  the 
worfhip  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  un¬ 
derwent  an  alteration  at  this  period.  This 
Frea  became  in  the  fequel,  the  goddefs  of 
love  and  debauchery,  the  Venus  of  the  north, 
doubtlefs  becaufe  fhe  paffed  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  fecundity,  and  for  the  mother  of 
all  exiftence.  It  was  die  that  was  addrefled 
in  order  to  obtain  happy  marriages  and  eafy 
child-births.  She  difpenfed  pleafures,  en¬ 
joyments  and  delights  of  all  kinds.  The 
Edda  ftiles  her  the  moil  favourable  of  the 
goddeffes  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Venus 
of  the  Greeks,  who  lived  in  the  moft  tender 
union  with  Mars,  Frea  went  to  war  as  well 
as  Odin,  and  divided  with  him  the  fouls  of 
the  flain  :  and  indeed  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  if  thegoddefs  of  pleafures  had  been 
deprived  of  an  amufement  which  her  vota¬ 
ries  were  fo  fond  of.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  opinion,  that  ihe  was  the  fame 
with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  fince  the  fixth  day  of  the  week 
which  was  confecrated  to  her  under  the 
2  name 
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name  of  Freytag,  Friday,  or  Frea’s  day, 
was  rendered  into  Latin  Dies  Veneris,  or 
Venus’s  day 

The  third  principal  deity  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  was  named  Thor,  and  was 
no  Ids  knoyvn  than  the  former  among  the 
Celtic  nations.  Julius  Caefar  fpeaks  ex¬ 
prefly  of  a  God  ol  the  Gauls,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  atmoi- 
phere,  and  prefided  over  the  winds  and 
tempefts  f .  He  mentions  him  under  the 
Latin  name  of  Jupiter  :  But  Lucan  gives 
him  a  name,  which  bears  a  greater  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  Thor,  he  calls  him  Ta- 
ranis,  a  word  which  to  this  day  in  the 
Wei  111  language  fignifies  thunder  J.  ^  It 
plainly  appears,  and  is  the  exprefs  opinion 
of  Adam  of  Bremen,  that  the  authority  of 
this  god,  extended  over  the  winds  and 
feafons,  and  particularly  over  thunder  and 


*  She  was  alfo  known 
under  the  name  of  Ajta- 
god  or  the  goddefs  of  love, 
a  name  which  is  not  very 
remote  from  that  of  Af- 
tarte ,  by  which  the  Phe- 
nicians  denoted  her  ;  and 
under  that  of  Goya , 
which  the  ancient  Greeks 
gave  to  the  earth.  She 
was  fometimes  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  moon  who  was 
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thought  as  well  as  her  to 
have  influence  over  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  for  which  reafon  the 
full  moon  was  confidered 
as  the  moft  favourable 
time  for  nuptials. 

f  Caefar  Comment.  L. 
6.  c.  17. 

X  Peilout.  Kill,  des 
Celtes.  Lib.  3.  c.  6. 


*• 
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lightning  §.  In  the  fyftem  of  the  prlml- 
tive  Religion,  the  God  Thor  was  probably 
only  one  of  thofe  genii  or  fubaltern  divi- 
pities,  fprung  from  the  union  of  Odin  or 
the  fupreme  being,  and  the  Earth.  The 
Edda  calls  him  exprefly  the  mo  ft  valiant  of 
the  fons  of  Odin  but  I  have  not  difcovered 
that  the  employment  of  launching  the 
thunder  was  ever  attributed  to  him.  In 
reading  the  Icelandic  mythology,  I  find 
him  rather  confidered  as  the  defender  and 
avenger  of  the  Gods.  He  always  carried  a 
mace  or  club,  which  as  often  as  he  dis¬ 
charged  it,  returned  back  to  his  hand  of 
i'tfelf;  he  grafped  it  with  gauntlets  of  iron, 
and  was  further  pofleiTed  of  a  girdle  which 


§  Thor  pra'fidet  in  aere  ; 
fulmina ,  fruges  gubernat. 
(Adam  Brem.  Hift.  Ec- 
cles.  c.  233.)  Dudo  de  St. 
Quentin  obferves  the  fame 
thing  of  the  Normans  and 
Goths,  adding  that  they 
offered  human  facrifices. 
There  was  alfo  a  day  con- 
fecrated  to  Thor,  which 
frill  retains  his  name  in 
the  Danifh,  Swedifh, 
Englifh,  and  Low-dutch 
languages,  [e.  g.  Dan. 
’ Dborfdag ,  Sued.  Torf-dag . 
Eng.  T bur  [day.  Belg.  Deci¬ 
der  dag.  Vide  Jan.  Etym,] 
This  word  has  been  ren¬ 


dered  into  Latin,  by  Dies 
Jo-vis,  or  Jupiter’s  day, 
for  this  Deity,  according 
to  ideas  of  the  Romans 
alfo,  was  the  God  of 
Thunder.  In  confequence 
of  the  fame  opinion,  this 
day  hath  received  a  fimi- 
lar  name  in  the  dialed!  of 
High  -  Germany.  ,  It  is 
called  there  by  a  name 
compofed  of  the  word  Pen 
or  Penning ,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fummit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  God,  who 
prefides  (in  that  place) 
over  thunder  and  tempeft. 
*  Edda  Mythol.  7. 

had 
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had  the  virtue  to  renew  his  ftrength  as  often 
as  was  needful.  It  was  with  thefe  formi¬ 
dable  arms  that  he  overthrew  to  the  ground 
the  monfters  and  giants,  when  the  Gods 
fent  him  to  oppofe  their  enemies. 

The  three  deities,  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  compofed  the  court  or  fupreme 
council  of  the  gods,  and  were  the  principal 
objects  of  the  worihip  and  veneration  of 
all  the  Scandinavians  :  but  they  were, not  all 
agreed  among  themfelves  about  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  was  due  to  each  of  them  in 
particular.  The  Danes  feem  to  have  paid 
the  higheft  honours  to  Odin.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Norway  and  Iceland  appear  to 
have  been  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  Thor :  and  the  Swedes  had  chofen  for 
their  tutelar  deity  Freya,  or  rather  Frey, 
an  inferior  divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
Edda,  prefided  over  the  feafons  of  the  year, 
and  bellowed  peace,  fertility  and  riches. 
The  number  and  employment  of  thefe 
deities  of  the  fecond  order,  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  determine,  and  the  matter  befides 
being  of  no  great  confequence,  I  fhall  point 
out  lb  me  of  the  mo  ft  material.  The 
Edda  *  reckons  up  twelve  gods  and  as  many 
goddeffes,  to  whom  divine  honours  were 

*  Edda,  Mythol.  18. 
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due,  and  who  though  they  had  all  a  certain 
power,  were  neverthelefs  obliged  to  obey 
Odin  the  mod:  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  the 
great  principle  of  all  things.  Such  was 
NiORD'f,  the  Neptune  of  the  northern 
nations,  who  reigned  over  the  fea  and 
winds.  This  was  one  of  thofe  genii, 
whom  the  Celts  placed  in  the  elements. 
The  extent  of  his  empire  rendered  him 
very  refpedtable,  and  we  find  in  the  North 
to  this  day  traces  of  the  veneration  which 
was  there  paid  him.  The  Edda  exhorts 
men  to  worfhip  him  with  great  devotion 
for  fear  he  fhould  do  them  mifchief :  a 
motive  like  that  which  cauled  the  Romans 
to  eredt  temples  to  the  Fever  :  for  fear  is 
the  moft  fuperditious  of  all  the  pafiions  J. 

Balder  was  another  fon  of  Odin,  wife, 
eloquent,  and  endowed  with  fuch*  great 
majedy,  that  his  very  glances  were  bright 
and  fhining.  Tyr,  who  mud  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  Thor,  was  alfo  a  wTarrior 
deity,  and  the  protestor  of  champions  and 


t  Mythol.  21. 

X  Niord  was  the  father 
of  that  Frey,  the  patron 
of  the  Swedes,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above, 
and  of  prey  a  the  voddcfs 


of  beauty  and  love,  who 
hath  been  confounded 
with  Frea  or  Frigga,  the 
wife  of  Odin.  See  the 
Edda,  20.  Firji  Edit . 


brave 
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brave  men*1.  Brage  prefided  over  elo¬ 
quence  and  poetry.  His  wife,  named 
Id un a,  had  the  care  of  certain  apples, 
which  the  gods  tailed,  when  they  found 
themfelves  grow  old,  and  which  had  the 
power  of  inftantly  reftoring  them  to  youth  |j . 
Heimdal  was  their  porter.  The  gods 
had  made  a  bridge  between  heaven  and 
earth  :  this  bridge  is  the  Rain-bow.  Heim¬ 
dal  was  employed  to  watch  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  this  bridge,  for  fear  the  gi¬ 
ants  ihould  make  ufe  of  it  to  get  into  hea¬ 
ven.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  furprize 
him,  for  the  gods  had  given  him  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  fleeping  more  lightly  than  a  bird, 
and  of  difcovering  objects  by  day  or  night 
farther  than  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
leagues.  He  had  alfo  an  ear  fo  fine  that  he 
could  hear  the  very  grafs  grow  in  the_  mea¬ 
dows  and  the  wool  on  the  backs  of  the 
fheep.  He  carried  in  the  one  hand  a  fword, 
and  in  the  other  a  trumpet,  the  found  of 
which  could  be  heard  through  all  the 


*  From  Tyr  is  derived 
the  name  given  to  the 
third  day  of  the  week  in 
molt  of  the  northern  lan¬ 
guages,  viz.  in  Dan. 
Tyrfdag  or  Ti ij, 'dag  ;  Sued. 
Tifdag  y  Englifh,  Tuefday ; 
in  Low  Dutch,  Dingf-tag : 
in  Latin,  Dies  Mariis, 
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This  proves  that  Tyr  an- 
fwered  to  Mars.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  in  High  Dutch  call 
this  day  Erichs-tagy  from 
the  word  Meric ,  or  Elarecy 
a  W arrior,whicfc  comes  to 
the  fame  thing. 

||  Edda  Mythol.  25. 

H  2 


worlds. 
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worlds.  I  fupprefs  here  the  names  of  the 
other  gods,  who  made  up  the  number  of 
twelve;  but  I  ought  to  bellow  a  word 
upon  Loke,  whom  the  ancient  Scandina¬ 
vians  feem  to  have  regarded  as  their  evil 
principle,  and  whom  notwithflanding  they 
ranked  among  the  gods.  The  Edda  *  calls 
him  “  the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the 
ec  grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  frauds,  the 
<c  reproach  of  gods  and  men.  He  is  beau- 
“  tiful  in  his  figure,  but  his  mind  is  evil, 
“  and  his  inclinations  iiicondant,  No 
“  body  renders  him  divine  honours.  He 
furpaffes  ‘all-  mortals  in  the  arts  of  per- 
“  fidy  and  craft.”  He  hath  had  many 
children  by  Segnie  his  wife  :  befides  three 
monfters  who  owe  their  birth  to  him  ;  the 
wolfFENRis,  the  ferpent  Midgard,  and 
He-la  or  Death.  All  three  are  enemies  to 
the  gods ;  who  after  various  druggies  have 
chained  this  wolf  till  the  lad  day,  when  he 
dial!  break  loofe  and  devour  the  fun.  The 
ferpent  hath  been  cad  into  the  fea,  where 
he  diall  remain  till  he  is  conquered  by  the 
god  Thor.  And  Hela  or  death  fhall  be  ba- 
nifhed  into  the  lower  regions,  where  die 
hath  the  government  of  nine  worlds,  into 
which. fhe  didributes  thofe  who  are  fen t  to 
her.  W e  find  here  and  there  in  the  Edda 


*  Mythol.  26 
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feveral  other  flrokes  concerning  Loke,  his 
wars  with  the  gods,  and  efpecially  with 
Thor,  his  frauds,  their  refentment  againft 
him,  and  the  vengeance  they  took  of  him, 
when  he  was  feized  and  fhut  up  in  a  ca¬ 
vern  formed  of  three  keen-edged  ftones, 
where  he  rages  with  fuch  violence  that  he 
caufes  all  the  earthquakes  that  happen.  He 
will  remain  there  captive,  adds  the  fame 
mythology,  till  the  end  of  the  ages ;  hut 
then  he  (hall  be  flam  by  Heimdal  the  door¬ 
keeper  of  the  gods. 

We  have  feen  above  that  the  Icelandic 
mythology  reckons  up  twelve  goddeffes,  in¬ 
cluding  Frea  or  Frigga,  the  fpoufe  of  Odin, 
and  the  chief  of  them  all.  Each  of  them 
hath  her  particular  functions.  Eira  is  the 
goddefs  of  medicine;  Gefxone  of  virgi¬ 
nity  :  Full  a  is  the  confident  of  Frea  and 
takes  care  of  her  drefs  and  ornaments. 
Frey  a  is  favorable  to  lovers,  but  more 
faithful  than  the  Grecian  Venus,  (lie  weeps 
inceffantly  for  the  abfence  of  her  hufhand 
Odrus,  and  her  tears  are  drops  of  gold. 
Lofna  makes  up  differences  between  lovers 
and  married  perfqns  though  never  fo  much 
at  variance.  Vara  receives  their  oaths 
and  punifhes  fuch  as  violate  them.  Sno- 
tra  is  the  goddefs  of  learning  and  of  good 
.  manners.  Gna  is  the  meflenger  of  Frea. 

Chap.  VI,  H  3  .  Befides 
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Befides  thefe  twelvegoddeffes  there  are  other 
virgins  in  Valhalloi*  theparadife  of  the 
heroes.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  they  are  called  Valkeries. 
Odin  alfo  employs  them  to  chufe  in  battles 
thole  who  are  to  perifh,  and  to  make  the 
victory  incline  to  whatever  fide  he  pleafes. 
The  court  of  the  gods  is  ordinarily  kept 
under  a  great  afh-tree,  and  there  they  diftri- 
bute  juflice  This  afh  is  the  greateft  of  all 
trees  j  its  branches  cover  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  its  top  reaches  to  the  higheft  hea¬ 
ven,  it  is  fupported  by  three  vaft  roots,  one 
of  which  extends  to  the  ninth  world,  or  hell. 
An  eagle,  whofe  piercing  eye  difcovers  all 
things,  perches  upon  its  branches.  A 
fquirrel  is  continually  running  up  and  down 
it  to  bring  news  ;  while  a  parcel  of  ferpents, 
faftened  to  the  trunk,  endeavour  to  deftroy 
him.  From  under  one  of  the  roots  runs  a 
fountain  wherein  Wifdom  lies  concealed. 
From  a  neighbouring  fpring  (the  fountain 
of  paft  things)  three  virgins  are  continually 
drawing  a  precious  water,  with  which  they 
water  the  afh-tree  :  this  water  keeps  up 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  after  having 
refreshed  its  leaves,  falls  back  again  to  the 
earth,  where  it  forms  the  dew  of  which 

*  See  the  Edda  :  Mythol.  14. 
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the  bees  make  their  honey.  Thefe  three 
virgins  always  keep  under  the  afh;  and  it 
is'  they  who  difpenfe  the  days  and  ages  of 
men.  Every  man  hath  a  Deftiny  appropri¬ 
ated  tohimfelf,  who  determines  the  duration 
and  events  of  his  life.  But  the  three  Defti- 
nies  of  more  efpecial  note  are  Urd  (the 
paft),  Werandi  (the  prefent),  andScuLDE 
(the  future). 

Such  were  the  principal  deities,  for¬ 
merly  worfhipped  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Or  rather  thefe  were  the  ideas  which  the 
poets  gave  of  them  to  that  credulous  people. 
It  is  eafy  to  difcover  their  handy-work  in 
thefe  fidions,  fometimes  ingenious,  but 
more  frequently  puerile,  with  which  they 
thought  to  fet  off  the  fimplicity  of  the  an- 
tient  religion  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  believe, 
as  we  {hall  prove  hereafter,  that  fuch  of  them 
as  were  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment  ever 
confidered  them  in  any  other  light.  But  after 
having  fhewn  the  names  and  attributes  of 
their  principal  Deities,  let  us  proceed  to  fet 
forth  after  the  Edda  and  the  poem  named 
Vo  l  us  pa  the  other  Dodrines  of  their 
Religion. 

Vol.  I.  H  4  We 

*  It  is  believed,  that  very  extenfiveMytbology, 
$  Almond,  furramed  the  of  which  at  prefent  we 
tEARNEjj,  compiled  a  have  only  an  abridgment. 
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We  have  feen  that  among  the  qualities 
of  which  they  fuppofed  Odin  or  the  Su- 
pream  God  to  be  poffeffed,  that  of  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  exprefsly  at^» 
tributed  to  him.  It  is  very  probable  that 
moil  of  the  nations  which  were  of  Celtic 
race  held  opinions  fimilar  to  this,  although 
the  few  monuments  which  remain  at  prefent 
of  the  Celtic  religion,  leave  11s  ignorant  in 
what  manner  their  Druids  or  their  philofo- 
phers  conceived  this  great  event  to  have 
happened.  What  the  Icelandic  mytho-r 
logy  hath  preferved  to  us  on  this  head,  me¬ 
rits  fo  much  the  more  attention,  as  it  diG 
covers  to  us  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient 
Scythians  on  this  important  point,  and  at 
the  fame  time  expreffes  them  frequently 
with  a  greatnefs  and  fublimity  equal  to  the 
fineft  ftrokes  of  claffical  antiquity  on  the 
fame  fubjed:  The  poet  begins  by  4 

defcription 


We  have  ftill  three  or 
four  fragments  of  this  firft 
Edda.  the  moll  valuable 
of  which  is  3  poem  of 
about  400  verfes,  which 
is  {till  extant,  and  intitled 
the  Voluspa,  that  is  to 
fay,  11  The  Oracle  of  the 
**  Prophetefs.”  It  cop- 


tains  an  abflrad  of  all  tht 
northern  Mythology,  and 
appears  very  ancient ;  but 
is  not  every  where  eafy  to 
be  underftood. 

*  I  quote  as  much  as 
poflible  the  very  words  of 
theVQLUspA,  and  whep 

th  ey 
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defcription  of  Chaos.  “  In  the  day-fprlrrg 
of  the  ages,  fays  he,  there  was  neither 
<c  fea,  nor  fhore,  nor  refrefhing  breezes. 
<c  There  was  neither  earth  below,  nor  hea- 
<c  ven  above  to  be  diftinguifhed.  The 
iC  whole  was  only  one  vail  abyfs  without 
(c  herb,  and  without  feeds.  The  fun  had 
“  then  no  palace  :  the  ftars  knew  not  their 
<e  dwelling-places,  the  moon  was  ignorant 
<c*  of  her  power.”  After  this,  continues 
he,  “  there  was  a  luminous,  burning, 
*c  flaming  world  towards  the  fouth  ;  and 
<c  from  this  world  flowed  out  inceflantly 
ce  into  the  abyfs  that  lay  towards  the 
tc  north,  torrents  of  fparkling  Are,  which 
“  in  proportion  as  they  removed  far  away 
<c  from  their  fource,  congealed  in  their 
(C  falling  into  the  abyfs,  and  fo  filled  it 
*c  with  fcum  and  ice.  Thus  was  the 
<c  abyfs  by  little  and  little  filled  quite  full  : 
<c  but  there  remained  within  it  a  light  and 
sc  immoveable  air,  and  thence  exhaled  icy 
“  vapours.  Then  a  warm  breath  coming 
“  from  the  fouth,  melted  thofe  vapours, 
“  and  formed  of  them  living  drops,  whence 
“  was  bom  the  giant  Ymer,  It  is  re- 


they  appear  to  me  too  ob~ 
fcure,  I  fupply  them  from 
the  Edda,  which  is  for 
the  moil  part,  only  a  kind 
pf  paraph rafe  of  this  po- 
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“  ported  that  whilft  he  flept,  an  extraordi- 
“  nary  fweat  under  his  arm-pits  produced 
“  a  male  and  female,  whence  is  fprung  the 
“  mce  of  the  giants ;  a  race  evil  and  cor- 
“  rupt,  as  well  as  Ymer  their  author. 
“  Another  race  was  brought  forth,  which 
“  formed  alliances  with  that  of  the  giant 
“  Ymer  :  This  was  called  the  family  of 
“  Bor,  fo  named  from  the  firft  of  tl\at  fa- 
“  mily,  who  was  the  father  of  Odin.  The 
“  fons  of  Bor  flew  the  giant  Ymer,  and 
“  the  blood  ran  from  his  wounds  in  fuch 
“  abundance,  that  it  caufed  a  general  in- 
“  undation,  wherein  periflied  all  the 
“  giants,  except  only  one,  who  fav- 
“  ing  himfelf  in  a  bark,  efcaped  with  all 
“  his  family.  Then  a  new  world  was 
“  formed.  The  fons  of  Bor,  or  the  Gods, 
“  dragged  the  body  of  the  giant  in  the 
“  abyfs,  and  of  it  made  the  earth  :  the  fea 
“  and  rivers  were  compofed  of  his  blood  ; 
“  the  eartn  of  his  flefh  •,  the  great  moun- 
“  tains  of  his  bones ;  the  rocks  of  his  teeth 
“  and  of  fplinters  of  his  bones  broken. 
“  They  made  of  his  fcull  the  vault  of  hea- 
“  ven,  which  is  fupported  by  four  dwarfs 
“  named  South,  North,  Eaft  and  Weft. 
“  1’hey  fixed  there  tapers  to  enlighten 
“  it,  and  afligned  to  other  fires  certain 
“  ipaces  which  they  were  to  run  through, 

•(  fome  of  them  m  heaven,  others  under 

“  the 
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«<  the  heaven :  The  days  were  diftinguifhed, 

“  and  the  years  were  numbered.  They 
«  made  the  earth  round,  and  furrounded  it 
cc  with  the  deep  ocean,  upon  the  banks  of 
cc  which  they  placed  the  giants.  One  day, 

“  as  the  fons  of  Bor,  or  the  gods,  were 
“  taking  a  walk,  they  found  two  pieces  of 
<c  wood  floating  upon  the  water ;  thefe  they 
“  took,  and  out  of  them  made  a  man  and 
tc  a  woman.  The  eldeft  of  the  gods  gave 
«  them  life  and  fouls ;  the  fecond  motion 
“  and  knowledge ;  the  third  the  gift  of 
“  fpeech,  hearing  and  fight,  to  which  he 
“  added  beauty  and  raiment.  From  this 
“  man  and  this  woman,  named  Askus  and 
“  Embla,  is  defcended  the  race  of  men 
«  who  are  permitted  to  inhabit  the  earth.” 

It  is  eafy  to  trace  out  in  this  narration 
veftiges  of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition, 
of  which  every  fed  of  paganifm  hath  al¬ 
tered,  adorned  or  fupprefied  many  circum- 
ftances,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and 
which  is  now  only  to  be  found  intire  in  the 
books  of  Mofes.  "Let  the  ftrokes  we  have 
here  produced  be  compared  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Hefiod’s  1  heogony,  with  the 
mythology  of  fome  Aflatic  nations,  and 
with  the  book  of  Genefls,  and  we  (hall  in- 
flantly  be  convinced,  that  the  conformity 
which  is  found  between  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  recitals,  cannot  be  the 
Chap.  VI.  ’  ntere 
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mere  work  of  chance.  Thus  in  the  Edda 
the  defcription  of  the  Chaos  ;  that  vivifying 
breath  which  produces  the  giant  Yiner^ 
that  deep  during  which  a  male  and  female 
fpring  from  his  Tides  ;  that  race  of  the  fons 
of  the  gods ;  that  deluge  which  only  one 
man  efcapes,  with  his  family,  by  means  of 
a  bark  ;  that  renewal  of  the  world  which 
fucceeds ;  that  firft  man  and  firft  woman 
created  by  the  gods,  and  who  receive  from 
them  life  and  motion :  all  this  Teems  to  be 
only  remains  of  a  more  ancient  and  more 
genera!  belief,  which  the  Scythians  carried 
with  them  when  they  retired  into  the 
North,  and  which  they  altered  more  flowly 
than  the  other  nations.  One  may  difcover 
alfo  in  the  very  nature  of  thefe  alterations 
the  Tame  fpirit  of  allegory,  the  Tame  defire 
of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  nftions,  which  hath  fuggefted  to 
other  nations  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fables  with  which  their  theology  is  infe&ed. 
To  conclude,  the  ftyle  itfeif,  in  which  the 
expreffions,  one  while  fublime,  one  while 
extravagant  and  gigantic,  are  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  without  art;  the  littleneffes'  that  ac¬ 
company  the  moft  magnificent  defcriptions ; 
the  diforder  of  the  narrative ;  the  uniform 
turn  of  the  phrafes,  confirms  to  all  who 
read  this  work  an  idea  of  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  mode  of  thinking  and 

writing 
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writing  peculiar  to  a  fimple  and  grofs 
people,  who  were  unacquainted  with  any 
rules  of  compofition,  and  whofe  vigorous 
imagination,  defpifing  or  not  knowing  any 
rules  of  art,  dilplays  itfelf  in  all  the  liberty 
and  energy  of  nature. 

It  was  thus  the  world  was  created ;  or  to 
exprefs  it  in  a  manner,  more  conformable 
to  the  Celtic  notions.  It  was  thus  that  the 
matter  already  exifting  but  without  order 
and  without  life,  was  animated  and  dif- 
pofed  by  the  Gods  in  the  prefent  flate  in 
which  we  behold  it.  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  that  they  were  far  from  fuppofing 
that  after  it  had  received  the  firfl  motion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Gods,  the  world 
continued  to  fubfifl,  and  to  move  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  firil  movers.  Perhaps  no  re¬ 
ligion  ever  attributed  fo  much  to  a  divine 
providence  as  that  of  the  northern  nations. 
This  doctrine  ferved  them  for  a  key,  as 
commodious,  as  it  was  univerfal,  to  un¬ 
lock  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  without 
exception.  The  intelligences  united  to 
different  bodies,  penetrated  and  moved 
them ;  and  men  needed  not  to  look  any 
farther  than  to  them,  to  find  the  caufe  of 
every  thing  they  obferved  in  them.  Thus 
entire  nature  animated  and  always  moved 
immediately  by  one  dr  more  intelligent 
caufes,  was  in  their  fvftem  nothing  more 
Chap.  VI.  than 
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than  the  organ  or  inftrument  of  the  divl- 
rtity,  and  became  a  kind  of  book  in  which 
they  thought  they  could  read  his  will,  in¬ 
clinations  and  defigns.  Hence  that  weak- 
nefs  formerly  common  to  fo  many  nations, 
and  of  which  the  traces  ftill  fubfift  in 
many  places,  that  makes  them  regard  a 
thoufand  indifferent  phenomena,  fuch  as 
the  quivering  of  leaves,  the  crackling  and 
colour  of  flames,  the  fall  of  thunderbolts, 
the  flight  or  flnging  of  a  bird,  mens  invo¬ 
luntary  motions,  their  dreams  and  vifions,. 
the  movements  of  the  pulfe,  &c.  as  inti¬ 
mations  which  God  gives  to  wife  men,  of 
his  will.  Hence  came  oracles,  divinations, 
aufpices,  prefages,  and  lots  ;  in  a  word  all 
that  rubbifh  of  dark  fuperftitions,  called  at 
one  time  religion,  at  another  magic,  a 
fcience  abfurd  to  the  eyes  of  reafon,  but 
Suitable  to  the  impatience  and  reftleffnefs  of 
our  defires,  and  which  only  betrays  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  in  promifing  to  re¬ 
lieve  it.  Such  notwithftanding  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  confequence  which  the  £  Gothic’  na¬ 
tions  drew  from  the  dodtrine  of  a  Divine 
Providence.  The  ancient  Danes  carried  it 
to  as  extravagant  a  pitch  as  the  reft,  as  will 
appear  from  what  1  fhall  fay  of  their  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  prefages,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
their  exterior  worfhip.  With  refpedt  to 
the  moral  precepts,  we  know  very  well  that 

it 
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it  hath  ever  been  the  failing  of  mankind  to 
regard  thefe  as  the  leaft  efiential  part  of  re¬ 
ligion.  When  they  admitted  that  conti¬ 
nual  and  immediate  addon  of  the  divinity 
on  all  creatures,  the  Scandinavians  had 
thence  concluded  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  men  to  efifed  any  change  in  the  courfe 
of  things,  or  to  relift  the  deftinies.  The 
Stoics  themfelves  did  not  underftand  this 
term  in  a  more  rigorous  fenfe  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North.  Nothing  is  more0com- 
mon  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  than  to  hear 
their  warriours  complaining  that  the  defti- 
nies  are  inflexible,  that  they  are  unatirable 
and  cannot  be  furmounted.  We  have  feen 
above  that  they  reckoned  the  Parcae  or  God- 
defles  of  deftiny  to  be  three  in  number,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks.;  and  like  them  attri¬ 
buted  to  them  the  determination  of  all 
events.  Every  man  had  alfo  his  own  de¬ 
ftiny,  who  afiifted  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  and  marked  before  hand  the  period 
©f  his  days  It  is  yet  probable  that  they 
confidered  Odin  or  the  fupreme  God,  as  the 
author  and  arbiter  of  the  deftinies.  This 

*  It  is  this  doctrine  of  mances,  as  that  of  the  an- 
the  ancient  Celtic  (and  cient  Romances,  is  found-* 
northern)  Mythology,  ed  on  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
which  has  produced  all  man  Mythology.  This 
the  (lories  of  fairies,  and  the  will  appear  more  plainly 
marvellous  of  modern  Ro-  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 
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the  Edda  infinuates  pretty  clearly,  when 
it  tells  us,  that  he  hath  eftablifhed  from  the 
beginning  governors  to  regulate  the  defti- 
nies  of  mortals.  One  may  conceive  what 
impreffion  this  dodrine  xnuft  have  made 
upon  men  who  were  naturally  warlike. 
Recent  examples  have  fhewn  us,  that  it 
never  fails  among  men  to  add  ftrength  to 
their  ruling  paffion,  and  to  produce  parti¬ 
cularly  in  fuch  as  love  war,  a  blind  temerity 
whiclj  knows  neither  meafure  nor  danger 
But  to  this  unlucky  prejudice  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  north  added  another, 
the  effeds  of  which  were  no  lefs  barbarous  : 
v/hich  was,  that  the  term  of  a  man’s  life 
might  be  prolonged,  if  any  one  would  put 
himfelf  in  his  place  and  die  in  his  dead. 
This  was  often  pradifed  when  a  prince  or 
illuftrious  warrior  was  ready  to  perifh  by 
fome  accident ;  Odin  appeafed  by  fuch  a 
facrifice,  and  content  to  have  a  vidim, 
revoked,  they  faid,  the  decree  of  the  def- 
tinies  and  lengthened  the  thread  of  his 
life  whom  they  were  fo  defirous  to  fave. 

The  other  precepts  of  this  religion  •f* 

probably  extended  no  farther  than  to  be 

brave  and  intrepid  in  war,  to  ferve  the 

± 


*  The  author  (I  fup-  Hiflory  by  Voltaire, 
pofe)  alludes  to  Charles  f  As  among  all  the 
XII  of  Sweden  :  See  his  Celtic  nations,  -  Orig. 
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Gods,  and  to  appeafe  them  by  facrifices* 
not  to  be  unjuft,  to  fhow  hofpitality  to 
ftrangers,to  keep  their  words  inviolably,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  the  marriage  bed.  There 
are  many  remarks  to  be  made  upon  the 
fenfe  in  which  thefe  precepts  were  taken, 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
obferved ;  but  to  avoid  repetitions,  I  fhali 
referve  them  for  the  article  in  which  I  fhali 
treat  of  the  Manners  of  the  ancient  Danes : 
There  we  fhali  be  beft  able  to  judge,  what 
influence  their  religion  had  upon  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  a  natural  circle,  thence  form  the 
moft  exact  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  itfelf.  It  is  now  time  to  difcufs  an¬ 
other  of  its  dodtrines,  that  of  the  ftate  of 
man  after  death,  and  the  final  deftiny  of 
the  world  he  now  inhabits. 

<c  There  will  come  a  time,  fays  the  Ed* 
“  da  *,  a  barbarous  age,  an  age  of  the 
(e  fword,  when  iniquity  fhali  infeft  the 
*c  earth,  when  brothers  fhali  ftain  themfelves 
“  with  brothers  blood,  when  fons  fhali  be 
“  the  murderers  of  their  fathers,  and  fa- 
<c  thers  of  their  fons,  when  inceft  and  adul- 

*  See  Mythol.  48.  and  alfo  the  fragments  cited 
4g.  and  the  Poem  of  the  by  Bartholin*  De  Cauf. 
Voluspa  towards  the  Contempt*  a  Dan.  Gen- 
end,  as  it  is  found  in  til.  mortis*  L.  2.  c.  14. 
the  Edit,  of  Refenius.  See 

Vol.  I.  Chap.  VI.  I  "  tery 
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V  tery  fhall  be  common,  when  no  man  fhall 
“  fpare  his  friend.  Immediately  fhall  fuc- 
“  ceed  a  defolating  winter  ;  the  fnow  fhall 
“  fall  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
*c  the  winds  fhall  blow  with  fury,  the  whole 
€c  earth  fhall  be  hard  bound  in  ice.  Three 
“  fuch  winters  fhall  pafs  away,  without  being 
“  foftened  by  one  fummer.  Then  fhall  fuq- 
<e  ceed  aftonifhing  prodigies  :  Then  fhall 
ic  the  monfters  break  their  chains  and  ef- 
“  cape  :  the  great  Dragon  fhall  roll  himfelf 
“  in  the  ocean,  and  with  his  motions  the 
“  earth  fhall  be  overflowed :  the  earth  fhall 
“  be  fhaken  ;  the  trees  fhall  be  torn  up  by 
“  the  roots ;  the  rocks  fhall  be  dafhed 
againft  each  other.  The  Wolf  Fenris, 
c<  broke  loofe  from  his  chains,  fhall  open 
“  his  enormous  mouth  which  reaches  from 
u  heaven  to  earth ;  the  fire  fhall  flafh  out 
<c  from  his  eyes  and  noftrils ;  he  fhall  devour 
*c  the  fun  :  and  the  great  Dragon  who  fol- 
**  lows  him,  fhall  vomit  forth  upon  the 
xc  waters  and  into  the  air,  great  torrents 
*c  of  venom.  In  this  confufion  the  flars 
^  fhall  fly  from  their  places,  the  heaven 
fhall  cleave  afunder,  and  the  army  of  evil 
“  Genii  and  Giants  conducted  by  Sortur 
■*£  (the  black)  and  followed  by  Loke,  fhall 
**  break  in,  to  attack  the  gods.  But  He- 
i  mo  al  the  door-keeper  of  the  Gods, 
rifes  up,  he  founds  his  clanging  trumpet; 

the 
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«  the  Gods  awake  and  aflemble  ;  the  great 
«  Afli-tree  fhakes  its  branches ;  heaven  and 
“  earth  are  full  of  horror  and  affright.  The 
«  Gods  fly  to  arms ;  the  heroes  place 
“  themfelves  in  battle-array.  Odin  appears 
“  armed  in  his  golden  cafque  and  his  re- 
«  fplendant  cuirals  ;  his  vaft  fcimetar  is  in 
«  his  hands.  He  attacks  the  Wolf  Fenris  > 
“  he  is  devoured  by  him,  and  Fenris  pe- 
“  rifhes  at  the  fame  inftant.  Thor  is  fuf- 
«  focatetf  in  the  floods  of  venom  which  the 
«  Dragon  breathes  forth  as  he  expires. 
<f  Loke  and  Heimdal  mutually  kill  each 
“  other  *.  The  fire  confumes  every 
Chap.  VI.  I  2  “  thing, 


*  It  is  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  the 
Scandinavians  make  their 
Gods  to  die  thus,  with¬ 
out  ever  returning  again 
to  life  :  For  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  three  principal 
divinities,  we  fee  an  all- 
powerful  Deity  appear  up¬ 
on  the  ftage,  who  feems 


to  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Odin.  The 
Stoics  had  probably  the 
fame  ideas :  there  is  at 
leaffc  a  very  remarkable 
paflage  of  Seneca  the  tra¬ 
gedian  on  this  fubjedt.  It 
is  where  he  defcribes  that 
conflagration  which  is  to 
put  an  end  to  this  world. 


Jam  jam  legibus  obrutis 
Mundo  cum  veniet  dies 
Auftralis  polus  obruet 
Quicquid  per  Lybiam  jacet,  &c. 

Ardtous  polus  obruet 
Quicquid  fubjacet  axibus. 

Amiffum  trepidus  polo 
Titan  excutiet  diem* 

Ccejf. 
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thing,  and  the  flame  reaches  up  to  heaven. 
But  prefently  after  a  new  earth  fp rings 
“  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  waves, 
<c  adorned  with  green  meadows  ;  the  fields 
“  there  bring  forth  without  culture,  cala- 
“  mities  are  there  unknown,  a  palace  is 
se  there  raifed  more  fhining  than  the  fun, 
“  all  covered  with  gold.  This  is  the  place 
“  that  the  juft  will  inhabit,  and  enjoy  de- 
ss  lights  for  evermore.  Then  the  power- 
<e  ful,  the  valiant,  he  who  governs 
'*  all  things,  comes  forth  from  his 
lofty  abodes,  to  render  divine  juftice. 
5C  He  pronounces  decrees.  He  eftablifties 
fic  the  facred  deftinies  which  fball  endure 
lor  ever.  There  is  an  abode  remote  from 


Cceli  regia  concidens 
Ortus  atque  obitus  trahet 
Atque  omnes  pariter  Deos 
Perdet  mors  aliqua ,  et  Chaos 
Et  mors  et  fata  noviffima 
In  fe  conftituet  fibi 


Quis  mundum 

So  remarkable  a  confor¬ 
mity  feems  to  fuppofe  that 
the  two  fyflems  had  one 
common  original,  nor 
would  it  be  aftonifhing  if 
they  had.  There  were 
among  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  Sages  of  great  repute, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  them- 


caplet  locus  ? 

felves,  firongly  prejudic¬ 
ed  as  they  were  againft 
them  :  And  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  more  than  one 
philofopher  had  picked 
up  among  the  Scythians 
or  Thracians,  confider- 
able  information,  efpeci- 
ally  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  i ft  Ed* 

“  the 
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“  the  fun,  the  gates  of  which  face  the 
“  North  ;  poifon  rains  there  through  a  thou- 
“  fand  openings :  This  place  is  all  compofed 
<<  of  the  carcafles  of  Serpents  :  There  run 
«  certain  torrents,  in  which  are  plunged 
tc  the  perjurers,  affaffins,  and  thofe  who 
i(  feduce  married  women.  A  black,  winged 
“  Dragon  flies  inceflantly  around,  and  de-' 
“  vours  the  bodies  of  the  wretched  who 
u  are  there  imprifoned.” 

Notwithftanding  the  obfcurities  which 
are  found  in  thefe  defcriptions,  we  fee  that 
it  was  a  doctrine  rendered  iacred  by  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  that 
the  foul  was  immortal,  and  that  there  was  a 
future  ftate  referved  for  men,  either  happy 
or  miferable  according  to  their  behaviour  here 
below.  All  the  c  Gothic  and  ’  Celtic  nations 
held  the  fame  opinions,  and  it  was  upon 
thefe  they  founded  the  obligation  of  ferv- 
ing  the  Gods,  and  of  being  valiant  in  battle  : 
But  although  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians 
who  have  fpoke  of  this  people,  agree  in  at¬ 
tributing  thefe  notions  to  them,  yet  none  of 
them  have  given  any  particular  account  of 
the  nature  of  thefe  doftrines ;  and  one  ougnt 
to  regard  in  this  refpedt  the  Icelandic  my¬ 
thology  as  a  precious  monument,  without 
which  we  can  know  but  very  imperfedlly 
this  important  part  of  the  religion  of  our 
fathers.  I  mult  here  facrifice  to  brevity 
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many  reflexions,  which  the  piXure  I  have 
here  copied  from  thence,  naturally  pre- 
fents  to  the  mind.  Many  in  particular 
Would  arife  on  the  furprizing  conformity 
that  there  is  between  feveral  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ftrokes,  and  thofe  employed  in  the 
gofpel  to  defcribe  the  fame  thing.  A  con¬ 
formity  fo  remarkable  that  one  fhould  be 
tempted  to  attribute  it  to  the  indifcreet  zeal 
of  the  Chriftian  writer  who  compiled  this 
mythology,  if  the  Edda  alone  had  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  this  prophecy  concerning  the 
laft  ages  of  the  world,  and  if  we  did  not 
find  it  with  the  fame  circumftances  in  the 
Voluspa,  a  poem  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  in  which  nothing  can  be  difcovered  that 
has  an  air  of  interpolation,  or  forgery. 

One  remark  however  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  which  is,  that  this  mythology  ex¬ 
prefly  diftinguifhes  two  different  abodes 
for  the  happy,  and  as  many  for  the  culp¬ 
able  :  Which  is  what  feveral  authors  who 
have  writ  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  have  not  fufticiently  attended  to.  The 
firfl:  of  thefe  abodes  was  the  palace  of  Odin 
named  Valhalla,  where  that  God  re¬ 
ceived  all  fuch  as  died  in  a  violent  manner, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
that  is,  to  the  time  of  that  univerfal  defo- 
lation  of  nature  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  creation,  and  what  they  called 
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Ragnarockur,  or  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods.  The  fecond,  which  after  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  all  things  was  to  be  their  eternal 
abode,  was  named  Gimle,  that  is,  the 
Palace  covered  with  Gold,  the  defcription 
of  which  we  have  feen  above,  where  the 
juft  were  to  enjoy  delights  for  ever.  It  was 
the  fame  as  to  the  place  of  punifhments ; 
they  diftinguifhed  two  of  thofe,  of  which 
the  firft  named  Niflheim*,  was  only  to 
continue  to  the  renovation  of  the  world, 
and  the  fecond  that  fucceeded  it,  was  to 
endure  forever.  This  laft  was  named  Nas- 
t  R  ond  •'j'* ;  and  we  have  feen  in  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  world,  what  idea 
was  entertained  of  it  by  the  ancient  Danes. 
With  regard  to  the  two  firft  places,  the 
Valhalla  andNiFLHEiM,  they  are  not 
only  diftinguifhed  from  the  others,  in  being 
only  to  endure  till  the  conflagration  of  the 
world,  but  alfo  in  that  they  feem  rather  in¬ 
tended  to  reward  violence  than  virtue,  and 
rather  to  ftifle  all  the  focial  affe&ions  than  to 
deter  men  from  crimes.  Thofe  only,  whofe 
blood  had  been  fhed  in  battle,  might  aipire 
to  the  pleafures  which  Odin  prepared  for 
them  in  Valhalla.  The  pleafures  which 
they  expected  after  death,  fhew  us  plainly 

*  This  word  fignifies  and  Heim  home, 
the  Abode  of  the  wicked,  f  The  fhore  of  the 
from  the  ifland  Nifi  evil,  dead. 
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enough  what  they  reliihed  during  life, 
*c  The  heroes,  fays  the  Edda  who  are  re- 
<c  ceived  into  the  palace  of  Odin,  have 
*6  every  day  the  pleafure  of  arming  them- 
“  felves,  of  paffing  in  review,  of  ranging 
*c  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  and  of 
<c  cutting  one  another  in  pieces ;  but  as  foon 
“  as  the  hour  of  repaft  approaches,  they 
€e  return  on  horfeback  all  fafe  and  found 
<e  back  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  and  fall  to  eat- 
*£  ing  and  drinking.  Though  the  number 
<c  of  them  cannot  be  counted,  the  flefh  of 
<£  the  boar  Serimner  is  fufficient  for  them 
*£  all ;  every  day  it  is  ferved  up  at  table,  and 
every  day  it  is  renewed  again  intire  :  their 
beverage  is  beer  and  mead ;  one  Angle 
tfC  goat,  whofe  milk  is  excellent  mead,  fur- 
u  nifhes  enough  of  that  liquor  to  intoxicate 
all  the  heroes  :  their  cups  are  the  Ikulls  of 
**  enemies  they  have  flain.  Odin  alone, 
**  who  fits  at  a  table  by  himfelf,  drinks 
c<  wine  for  his  entire  liquor.  A  crowd  of 
u  virgins  wait  upon  the  heroes  at  table,  and 
u  fill  their  cups  as  fail  as  they  empty  them.’9 
Such  was  that  happy  ftate,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  rendered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  of  Europe  intrepid,  and  which  made 
them  not  only  to  defy,  but  even  feek  with 
ardor  the  mod  cruel  deaths.  Accordingly 

•  * 

*  Jdda,  Iceland,  Mythol,  31,  33,  34,  35. 
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King  Regner  Lodbrog  *  when  he  was  going 
to  die,  far  from  uttering  groans,  or  form¬ 
ing  complaints,  expreffed  his  joy  by  tneie 
verfes.  “  We  £  are’  cut  to  pieces  with 
“  fwords :  but  this  fills  me  with  joy, .  when 
*c  I  think  of  the  ieaft  that  is  preparing  for 
me  in  Odin’s  palace.  Quickly,  quickly 
<c  feated  in  the  fplendid  habitation  or  the 
“  Gods,  we  ffiall  drink  beer  out  of  the 
*<  fkulls  of  our  enemies.  A  brave  man  fears 
“  not  to  die.  I  (hall  utter  no  timorous 
“  words  as  I  enter  the  Hall  of  Odin. 
This  fanatic  hope  derived  additional  force 
from  the  ignominy  affixed  to  every  kind  oi 
death  but  fuch  as  was  of  a  violent  nature, 
and  from  the  fear  of  being  fent  after  fuch 
an  exit  into  Niflheim.  This  was  a  place 
confifting  of  nine  worlds,  referved  for  thole 
that  died  of  difeafe  or  old  age.  He  la  or 
death,  there  exercifed  her  defpotic  power  > 
her  palace  was  Anguish  ;  her  table  Fa¬ 
mine;  her  waiters  were  Expectation 
and  Delay;  the  *  threffiold  of  her  door, 
was  Precipice;  her  bed  Leanness  .  the 
was  livid  and  ghaftly  pale ;  and  her  very 

looks  infpired  horror. 

After  this  defcription  of  the  religion  or 

the  Scandinavians,  can  we  be  lurprized 


*  See  “  Five  Pieces  of 
“  Runic  Poetry,  tranila- 
“  ted  from  the  Icelandic, 
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that  they  fhould  make  war  their  only  bn- 
finefs,  and  carry  their  valour  to  the  utmofl 
exceffes  of  fanaticifm.  Such  alfo  will  be 
the  features  which  I  fhall  moft  frequently 
have  occafion  to  prefent,  when  I  come  to 
give  a  picture  of  their  manners :  there  the 
influence  of  a  dodtrine  fo  pernicious  will  he 
felt  in  its  utmofl:  extent.  But  juftice  obliges 
me  to  obferve  here,  that  the  reproach  ari- 
ling  from  it  does  not  affedt  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  North  more,  than  thofe  of 
all  Europe  in  general,  unlefs  it  be  that  they 
continued  to  deferve  it  longer.  However 
ftrange  to  a  man  who  reafons  coolly  may 
appear  the  madnefs  of  making  war  habitu¬ 
ally,  for  the  fake  of  war  itfelf:  it  mull  not- 
withflanding  be  allowed,  that  this  hath 
been  for  a  fucceflion  of  ages  the  favourite 
paflion  of  all  thofe  nations  at  prefent  fo  po¬ 
lite  ;  and  it  is  but,  as  it  were,  of  yeflerday 
that  they  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  value 
of  peace,  of  the  cultivation  of  arts,  and  of 
a  government  favourable  to  induftry.  The 
farther  we  look  back  towards  their  infancy, 
the  more  we  fee  them  occupied  in  war,  di¬ 
vided  among  themfelves,  cruelly  bent  on 
the  deftrudtion  of  each  other,  by  a  fpirit  of 
revenge,  idlenefs  and  fanaticifm.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  whole  face  of  Europe 
prefented  the  fame  ipedlacle  as  the  forefts 
of  America ;  viz.  a  thoufand  little  wandering 
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nations,  without  cities  or  towns,  or  agri- 
culture,  or  arts  j  having  nothing  to  fubfift 
on  but  a  few  herds,  wild  fruits  and  pillage, 
harraliing  themfelves  incefiantly  by  inroads 
and  attacks,  fometimes  conquering,  fome- 
times  conquered,  often  totally  overthrown 
and  deftroyed.  The  fame  caufes  every 
where  produce  the  lame  effedts  •  a  lavage 
life  neceffarily  produces  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  j  difquiet,  idlenefs  and  envy  natu¬ 
rally  lead  to  violence,  and  the  defire  of  ra¬ 
pine  and  mifchief.  The  fear  of  death  is 
no  reftraint  when  life  has  no  comfort. 
What  evidently  proves  the  unhappinefs  of 
thofe  nations  who  live  in  fuch  a  ftate  as 
this,  is  the  facility  with  which  they  throw 
their  lives  away.  The  pleafure  arifing  from 
property,  from  fentiment  and  knowledge, 
the  fruits  of  induftry,  laws  and  arts,  by 
foftening  life  and  endearing  it  to  us,  can 
alone  give  us  a  relifh  for  peace  andjuftice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  exterior  worjhip  and  religious  cere * 
monies  of  the  northern  nations . 

IN  laying  open  the  principal  dodlrines  of 
the  ancient  Danes,  I  have  already  had 
frequent  occafion  to  remark  their  confor¬ 
mity  with  thofe  of  the  other  «  Gothic  and ' 
Celtic  nations  of  Europe.  The  fame  con¬ 
formity  is  obfervable  in  the  worfhip  which 
they  paid  the  Deity  ;  and  one  may  prefume 
that  it  would  appear  ftill  greater  if  it  were 
eafy  to  purfue  with  exadtnels,  the  hiftory 
of  that  religion  through  its  feveral  ftages  of 
purity  and  alteration.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  why  the  ancient 
Danes  made  ufe  of  temples ;  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
life  of  them  was  profcribed  by  the  primitive 
religion,  which  taught  that  it  was  offenfive 
to  the  gods  to  pretend  to  inclofe  them  with¬ 
in  the  circuit  of  walls ;  and  that  men 
thereby  checked  and  retrained  their  a&ion* 
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which  Is  to  penetrate  all  creatures  freely  in 
order  to  fupport  them  in  being.  There  was 
doubtlefs  a  time,  when  the  Danes,  admitting 
the  fame  dodrine,  worfhipped  their  divinities 
only  in  open  air,  and  either  knew  not  or 
approved  not  of  the  ufe  of  temples.  Al¬ 
though  we  want  the  greateft  part  of  the 
monuments  which  might  inftrud  us  con¬ 
cerning  that  ftage  of  their  religion,  the 
traces  of  it  are  not  yet  entirely  deftroyed. 
We  find  at  this  day  here  and  there  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain,  <or  upon  fome  little  hill,  altans, 
around  which  they  afi'embled  to  offer  facri- 
fices  and  to  affift  at  other  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  The  greateft  part  of  thefs  altars 
are  raifed  upon  a  little  hill,  either  natural 
or  artificial.  Three  long  pieces  of  rock  fet 
upright  ferve  for  bafis  to  a  great  flat  ftone, 
which  forms  the  table  of  the  altar.  There 
is  commonly  a  pretty  large  cavity  under 
this  altar,  which  might  be  intended  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blood  of  the  vidims  ;  and  they 
never  fail  to  find  if  ones  for  if  liking  fire 
fcattered  round  it  ;  for  no  other  fire,  but 
fuch  as  was  ftruck  forth  with  a  flint,  was 
pure  enough  for  fo  holy  a  purpofe.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  rural  altars  are  conlf  ruded  in  a 
more  magnificent  manner  $  a  double  range 
of  enormous  {tones  iurround  the  altar  and 
the  little  hill  on  which  it  is  ereded.  In 
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Zealand  we  fee  one  of  this  kind  * ;  which 
is  formed  of  ftones  of  a  prodigious  magni¬ 
tude.  Men  would  even  now  be  afraid  to 
undertake  fuch  a  work,  notwithftanding  all 
the  affiftance  of  the  mechanic  powers 
which  in  thofe  times  they  wanted.  What 
redoubles  the  aftonifhment  is,  that  ftones 
of  that  fize  are  rarely  to  be  feen  throughout 
the  ifland,  and  that  they  muft  have  been 
brought  from  a  great  diftance.  What  la¬ 
bour,  time  and  fweat  then  muft  have  been 
beftowed  upon  thefe  vaft  rude  monuments, 
which  are  unhappily  more  durable  than 
thofe  of  the  fine  arts  ?  But  men  in  all 
ages  have  .  been  perfuaded,  that  they 
could  not  pay  greater  honour  to  the 
Deity,  than  by  making  for  him  (if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  it)  a  kind  of  ftrong  bulwarks  $ 
in  executing  prodigies  of  labour ;  in  confe- 
crating  to  him  immenfe  riches.  The  fa- 
crifice  of  whatever  is  vicious  in  our  paflions, 
which  he  only  requires  of  us  for  our  own 
happinefs,  is  always  the  laft  thing  that  is 
thought  of  to  offer  to  him,  becaufe  it  is 
perhaps  what  is  after  all  the  moft  difficult. 
At  Ephefus  they  difplayed  their  devotion, 
by  laying  out  upon  one  fingle  temple  all  the 
treafures  of  Greece  and  Afia.  The  Goths, 
whofe  bodily  ftrength  was  all  their  riches, 

*  Vide  Olai  Wormii  Monum.  Danic. 
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fliewed  their  zeal  by  rolling  enormous 
rocks  to  the  fummits  of  hills. 

In  fome  places  of  Norway,  are  found 
grottos,  which  have  alfo  been  employed  for 
religious  ufes.  Some  of  them  have  been 
cut  with  incredible  pains  in  the  hardeft 
rocks ;  others  are  formed  of  prodigious 
ftones  brought  near  and  combined  together 
with  a  force  no  lefs  furprizing*. 

By  degrees,  as  the  Scandinavians  formed 
new  intercourfes  and  connections  with  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  whether  by  the 
expeditions  they  undertook,  or  by  the  fo¬ 
reign  colonies  which  came  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  among  them,  their  religion, 
changing  by  degrees,  tolerated  infenfibly 
temples  and  idols,  and  at  length  adopted 
them  without  referve.  The  three  principal 
nations  of  Scandinavia  •f  vied  with  each 
other  in  eredting  temples,  but  none  were 
more  famous  than  that  of  Upfal  in  Swe¬ 
den.  It  glittered  on  all  fides  with  gold. 
A  chain  of  the  fame  metal  (or  at  leaft 
gilded)  ran  round  the  roof,  although  the 
circumference  was  not  lefs  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  ells.  Hacon  earl  of  Norway  had 
built  one  near  Drontheim,  which  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Upfal.  When  Olaus 

*  Worm.  Monum.  Danic.  lib.  i.  p.  6. 

f  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 
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king  of  Norway  introduced  the  Chrifiian 
faith  into  that  country,  he  caufed  this 
temple  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
broke  to  pieces  the  idols  it  contained : 
They  found  there  great  riches,  and  parti* 
cularly  a  ring  of  gold  of  great  value.  Ice* 
land  had  alfo  its  temples,  and  the  chro* 
.nicies  of  that  country  fpeak  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  two  efpecially,  one  fituate  in  the  north 
of  the  ifland,  the  other  in  the  fouth.  In 
each  of  thefe  temples,  “  there  was/’  fays 
an  author  of  that  country  *,  “  a  private 
<c  chapel,  which  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
“  place  :  There  they  placed  the  idols  upon 
a  kind  of  altar,  around  which  they 
€t  ranged  the  victims  that  were  to  be 
offered  up.  Another  altar  flood  oppo- 
fite  to  it,  plated  with  iron,  in  order  that 
<c  the  fire  which  was  to  burn  there  perpe- 
<c  tually,  fhould  not  damage  it :  Upon  this 
“  altar  was  placed  a  vafe  of  brafs,  in  which 
€C  they  received  the  blood  of  the  vidtims  i 
ie  Befide  it  flood  a  brufh  which  they  made 
te  ufe  of  to  fprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  by- 
*c  flanders.  There  hung  up  likewife  a 
“  great  filver  ring  which  they  ftained  with 
<e  blood,  and  which  whoever  took  an  oath 
on  any  occafion  was  required  to  hold 
“  in  his  hand.  In  one  of  thefe  temples* 

*  Vid.  Arngrim.  Jon.  Crymogzea. 
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**  there  was  al/o  hear  the  chapel  a  deep 

pit  or  well,  into  which  they  caft  the 
6‘  viAims.” 

When  Denmark  had  embraced  the  Chri-^ 
ftian  faith,  they  applied  themfelves  with  as 
much  zeal  to  deftroy  thefe  temples,  as  they 
had  a  little  before  to  fetve  their  falfe  gods 
in  them.  In  a  thort  time  they  were  all 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  places  where  they  flood  was 
totally  loft.  But  the  altars  that  are  very 
often  found  fcattered  upon  the  mountains 
and  in  the  woods,  teftify  at  this  day,  that 
the  ancient  Danes  were  not  lefs  attached  to 
this  mode  of  worlhip  than  the  other  nor¬ 
thern  nations. 

All  the  gods  whofe  names  I  have  enu¬ 
merated,  and  many  others  of  inferior  note, 
were  wor (hipped  and  invoked  by  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  but  not  all  in  the 
fame  manner,  nor  bn  the  fame  account. 
The  great  temple  of  Upfal  feemed  to  be 
particularly  confecrated  to  the  three  fupe- 
rior  deities,  and  each  of  them  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  fome  particular  fymbol.  Odin 
was  reprefented  holding  a  fword  in  his 
hand  :  Thor  flood  at  the  left  hand  of 
Odin,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  a 
fceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  they  painted  him  on  a 
chariot,  drawn  by. two  he-goats  of  wood, 
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with  a  filver  bridle,  and  lhs  head  fur- 
rounded  with  dars.  Frigga  hood  at  theleft 
hand  of  Thor  ;  die  was  reprefented  of  both 
fexes  (as  an  hermaphrodite)  and  with  di¬ 
vers  other  attributes,  which  characterized 
the  goddefs  of  pleafure.  Odin  was  in¬ 
voked  as  the  god  of  battles  and  victory. 
Thor,  as  the  governor  of  the  feafons,  who 
difpenfed  rains,  dry  weather  and  fertility. 
Frigga  as  the  goddefs  of  pleafures,  of  love 
and  marriage.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  wordiip  rendered  to 
the  other  gods  :  That  which  was  paid  to  the 
three  fuperior  deities  confided  principally 
in  facrifices,  and  deferves  to  be  defcribed 
more  at  large. 

There  were  three  great  religious  fedivals 
in  the  year.  The  firft  was  celebrated  at  the 
winter  fold  ice.  They  called  the  night  on 
which  it  was  obferved,  the  Mother-night, 
as  that  which  produced  all  the  red  :  and  this 
epoch  was  rendered  the  more  remarkable  as 
they  dated  from  thence  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  among  the  northern  nations 
was  computed  from  one  winter  foldice  to 
‘  another,  as  the  month  was  from  one  new 
moon  to  the  next.  This  fead  which  was 
very  confiderable,  was  named  Iuul  and 

*  Hence  is  derived  the  old  name  for  Chriftmas. 
word  Yeol  or  Yule,  Vide  Junii  Etymolog. 
[Ang.  Sax.  Eeol,]  the  Anglican.  T. 
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was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Tdor,  or  the 
fun,  in  order  to  obtain  a  propitious  year, 
and  fruitful  feafons.  Sacrifices,  feafting* 
dances,  nodturnal  aftemblies,  and  all  the  de- 
monftrations  of  a  moft  diflolute  joy,  were 
then  authorized  by  the  general  ufage : 
Thefe  anfwered'  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans,  and  were  in  a  great  meafure  re¬ 
newed  afterwards  among  the  people,  on  oc- 
cafion  of  the  feaft  of  Chriftmas.  The  fe- 
cond  feftival  was  inftituted  in  honour  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  goddefs  Goya  or 
Frigga,  to  requeft  of  her  pleafures,  fruit- 
fulnefs,  and  vidtorjf:  And  it  was  fixed  at 
the  firffc  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of  the 
year.  The  third,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  moft  confiderable  in  ancient  times, 
was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Odin  ;  it  was 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
in  order  to  welcome  in  that  pleafant  feafon, 
and  efpecially  to  obtain  of  the  god  of  battles 
happy  fuccefs  in  their  projected  expeditions. 
There  were  alfo  fome  feafts  in  honour  of 
the  other  gods,  and  they  were  often  mul¬ 
tiplied  on  occafion  of  particular  events. 

In  the  earlieft  ages  the  offerings  were 
fimple,  and  fuch  as  fhepherds  and  ruftics 
could  prefent.  They  loaded  the  altars  of  the 
gods  with  the  firft  fruits  of  their  crops,  and 
the  choiceft  produds  of  the  earth  :  After¬ 
wards  they  facrificed  animals.  They  offered 
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to  Thor,  duriilg  the  feaft  of  Iuul,  fat  oxen 
and  horfes;  to  Frigga  the  largeft  hog  they 
could  get  *  ;  to  Odin  horfes,  dogs,  and  fal¬ 
cons,  fometimes  cocks,  and  a  fat  bull. 
When  they  had  once  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  effulion  of  the  blood  of 
thefe  animals  appeafed  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  that  their  juftice  turned  afide  up¬ 
on  the  victims  thole  ftrokes  which  were 
deftined  for  men ;  their  great  care  then 
was  for  nothing  more  than  to  conciliate 
their  favour  by  fo  eafy  a  method.  It  is  the 
nature  of  violent  delires  and  exceffive  fear 
to  know  no  bounds,  and  therefore  when 
they  would  alk  for  any  favour  which  they 
ardently  wilhed  for,  or  would  deprecate 
fome  public  calamity  which  they  feared, 
the  blood  of  animals  was  not  deemed  a  price 
fufficient,  but  they  began  to  fhed  that  of 
men.  It  is  probable  that  this  barbarous 
practice  was  formerly  almoft  univerfal,  and 
that  it  is  of  a  very  remote  antiquity:  It 
was  not  entirely  abolilhed  among  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  till  towards  the  ninth  century, 
becaufe  before  that  time  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  and  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  thofe  arts  which  had  foftened 

*  Matrem  Deum  verier  an-  tioms ,  formas  aprorum  ge~ 
tur  JFfiii  :  inftgne  fupcrjVi-  Jiant.  Tacit.  Germ,  c.  45. 
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the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
whilft  they  were  ftill  pagans. 

The  appointed  time  for  thefe  facrifices 
was  always  determined  by  another  fuper- 
ftitious  opinion  which  made  the  northern 
nations  regard  the  number  Three  as  facred 
and  particularly  dear  to  the  gods.  Thus  in 
every  ninth  month  they  renewed  this  bloody 
ceremony,  which  was  to  laft  nine  days, 
and  every  day  they  offered  up  nine  living 
victims  whether  men  or  animals.  But  the 
moft  folemn  facrifices  were  thofe  which 
were  offered  at  Upfal  in  Sweden  every  ninth 
year.  Then  the  king,  the  fenate,  and  all 
the  citizens  of  any  diftindt ion,  were  obliged 
to  appear  in  perfon,  and  to  bring  offerings, 
which  were  placed  in  the  great  temple  de¬ 
ferred  above.  Thofe  who  could  not  come 
themfelves,  fent  their  prefen ts  by  others,  or 
paid  the  value  in  money  to  priefts  whofe 
bulinefs  it  was  to  receive  the  offerings. 
Strangers  flocked  there  in  crowds  from  all 
parts ;  and  none  were  excluded  except 
thofe  whofe  honour  had  fuffered  fqme 
ftain,  and  efpecialiy  fuch  as  had  been  ac- 
cufed  of  cowardice.  Then  they  chofe 
among  the  captives  in  time  of  war,  and 
among  the  flaves  in  time  of  peace,  nine 
perfons  to  be  facrificed  :  The  choice  was 
partly  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the  by- 
{landers,  and  partly  by  lot.  The  wretches  upon 
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whom  the  lot  fell,  were  treated  with  fuch 
honours  by  all  the  affembly,  they  were 
fo  overwhelmed  with  careffes  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  with  promifes  for  the  life  to 
come,  that  they  fometimes  congratulated 
themfelves  on  their  deftiny.  But  they  did 
not  always  facrifice  fuch  mean  perfons  :  In 
great  calamities,  in  a  preffing  famine  for 
example,  if  the  people  thought  they  had 
fome  pretext  to  impute  the  caufe  of  it  to 
their  king,  they  even  facrificed  him  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  as  the  highefh  price  with 
which  they  could  purchafe  the  divine  fa¬ 
vour.  In  this  manner  the  firft  king*  of 
Verm  land  was  burnt  in  honour  of  Odin 
to  put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth  ;  as  we  read 
in  the  hiflory  of  Norway.  The  kings,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  fpare  the  blood  of 
their  fubjeds  and  many  of  them  even  fhed 
that  of  their  children.  Hacon,  king  of 
Norway,  offered  his  fon  in  facrifice,  to  ob¬ 
tain  of  Odin  the  vidory  over  his  enemy 
Harald  ‘f.  Aune,  king  of  Sweden,  devoted 
to  Odin  the  blood  of  his  nine  fons,  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  that  god  to  prolong  his  life  J.  The 
ancient  hiflory  of  the  North  abounds  in  fi- 

f  Saxo  Grammat.  lib. 
x. 

J  Worm.  Monum. 
Danic.  lib.  i.  p.  28. 


*  This  was  a  petty 
king  of  a  province  of 
Sweden.  See  Wormius, 
in  Monum.  Dan,  p.  25, 
26. 
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milar  examples.  Thefe  abominable  facri- 
fices  were  accompanied  with  various  cere¬ 
monies.  When  the  vidtim  was  cholen, 
they  condudted  him  towards  the  altar  where 
the  facred  fire  was  kept  burning  night  and 
day :  It  was  furrounded  with  all  forts  of 
iron  and  brazen  vefiels  :  Among  them  one 
was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  its  fu- 
perior  fize  ;  in  this  they  received  the 
blood  of  the  vidtims.  When  they  offered 
up  animals,  they  fpeedily  killed  tnem  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar ;  then  they  opened  their 
entrails  to  draw  auguries  from  them,  as 
among  the  Romans ;  afterwards  they  dreffed 
the  fiefh  to  be  ferved  up  in  a  feaft  prepared 
for  the  aflembly.  Even  horfe-flefh  was 
not  rejedted,  and  the  grandees  often  eat  of 
it  as  well  as  the  people.  But  when  they 
were  difpofed  to  facrifice  men,  thofe  whom 
they  pitched  upon  were  laid  upon  a  great 
ftone,  where  they  were  inftantly  either 
ftrangled  or  knocked  on  the  head.  Some¬ 
times  they  let  out  the  blood  ;  for  no  pre- 
fage  was  more  refpedted  than  that  which 
they  drew  from  the  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  impetuofity  with  which  the  blood  gufhed 
forth.  Hence  the  priefts  inferred  what 
fuccefs  would  attend  the  enterprize  which 
was  the  objedl  of  their  facrifice.  They  alfo 
opened  the  body  to  read  in  the  entrails, 
and  efpeciallv  in  the  heart,  the  will  of  the 
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gods,  and  the  good  or  ill  fortune  that  wa$ 
impending.  The  bodies  were  afterwards 
burnt,  or  fufpended  in  a  facred  grove  near 
the  temple.  Part  of  the  blood  was 
fprinkled  upon  the  people,  part  of  it  upon 
the  facred  grove  ;  with  the  fame  they  alfo 
bedewed  the  images  of  the  gods,  the  altars, 
the  benches  and  walls  of  the  temple  both 
within  and  without. 

Sometimes  thefe  facrifices  were  per¬ 
formed  in  another  manner*.  There  was 
a  deep  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple ;  The  chofen  perfon  was  thrown 
headlong  in  ;  commonly  in  honour  of 
Goya  pr  the  E4RTH.  If  he  went  at  once 
to  the  bottom,  the  vidtim  had  proved 
agreeable  to  the  goddefs,  and  the  had  re¬ 
ceived  it :  If  it  fwam  a  long  time  upon  the 
furface,  the  refufed  it,  and  it  was  hung  up 
in  a  facred  foreft.  Near  the  temple  of  Up- 
fal,  there  was  a  grove  of  this  fort,  of  which 
every  tree  and  every  leaf  was  regarded  as 
the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  world.  This, 
which  was  named  Odin’s  Grove,  was  full 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  who  had 
been  faprificed.  They  afterwards  took  them 
down  to  burn  them  in  honour  pf  Thor  or 
the  fun :  And  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
holocauft  had  proved  agreeable,  when  the 


•*  See  Arngrim.  Jonas  in  Crymogaea.  lib.  i. 
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fmoke  afcended  very  high.  In  whatever 
manner  they  immolated  men  *  the  piieft  al— 
ways  took  care  in  conlecrating  the  vidtim 
to  pronounce  certain  words,  as,  “  I  devote 
<c  thee  to  Odin.”  “  I  fend  thee  to  Odin.” 
Or,  <c  I  devote  thee  for  a  good  harveft; 

16  for  the  return  of  a  fruitful  feafon.  The 
ceremony  concluded  with  feaflings,  in 
which  they  difplayed  all  the  magnificence 
known  in  thole  times.  They  drank  im¬ 
moderately;  the  kings  and  chief  loids 
drank  firft,  healths  in  honour  of  the  gods : 
Every  one  drank  afterwards,  making  lome 
vow  or  prayer  to  the  god  whom  they 
named.  Hence  came  that  cuftom  among 
the  firft  Chriftians  in  Germany  and  the 
jsJorth,  of  drinking  to  the  .health  of  our 
Saviour,  the  apoftles,  and  the  faints .  A  cuf¬ 
tom  which  the  church  was  often  obliged  to 
tolerate.  The  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  feafts 
at  length  increafed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  be¬ 
come  mere  bacchanalian  meetings,  where, 
to  the  found  of  barbarous  mufic,  amidft 
Ihouts,  dancing  and  indecent  geftures,  fo 
many  unfeemly  actions  were  committed, 
that  the  wifeft  men  refufed  to  aflift  at 

them,.  r 

The  fame  kinds  of  facrifices  were  oi- 

fered,  though  perhaps  with  lefs  fplendor, 

in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Iceland.  Let 

us  hear  on  this  fubjedi  an  hiftorian  of  the 
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eleventh  century,  Dithmar  bifhop  of  Merfe- 
burg  *.  “  There  is,”  fays  he,  “  inZea- 

“  land  a  place  which  is  the  capital  of 
“  Denmark,  named  Lederun  (this  is  now 
“  Lethra  or  Leyre,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak 
“  hereafter).  At  this  place,  every  nine 
*f  years,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
**  Danes  flock  together  in  crowds,  and 
“  offer  to  their  gods  ninety  nine  men,  as 
“  many  horfes,  dogs  and  cocks,  with  the 
“  certain  hope  of  appeafing  the  gods  by 
“  thefe  vidlims.”  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  a 
French  hiftorian,  attributes  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  Normans  or  Norwegians -j- :  But 
he  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
Thor  that  thefe  facrifices  were  made. 
Arngrim  Jonas,  an  Icelandic  author  who 
hath  writ  with  great  learning  upon  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  his  nation  J,  remarks,  that 
there  were  formerly  in  Iceland,  two  tem¬ 
ples  in  which  they  offered  up  human  vic¬ 
tims,  and  a  famous  pit  or  well  in  which 
they  were  thrown  headlong.  There  are 
ftill  in  Friezland,  and  in  feveral  places  of 
Germany,  altars  compofed  of  fuch  large 
ftones  that  they  could  neither  be  deftroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  nor  by  the  zeal  of 

*  Dithm.  Merfeburg.  J  J.  A  mgr.  Crymog. 
Chrome,  lib.  i.  p.  12.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

t  Dudo  Quint.  Tub  init. 
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the  firft  converts  to  Chriftianity.  Thefe  al¬ 
tars,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  reports  of  creditable  hifto- 
rians,  have  ferved  for  the  fame  horrid  pur- 
pofes  *.  The  Gauls  for  a  long  time  offered 
men  to  their  fupreme  god  Esus,  or  Tev- 
4*,  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  the  Britons,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  all  the  nations  we 
know  of  in  Europe  and  Afia,  have  been 
covered  with  the  fame  reproach.  And  can 
we  wonder  at  it  ?  Every  nation  buried  in 
ignorance  muft  inevitably  fall  into  error, 
and  from  thence  into  fanaticifm  and  cru¬ 
elty.  Men  are  born  furrounded  with  dan¬ 
gers  and  evils,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  weak  and  naked.  If,  as  they  grow  up 
to  manhood,  the  arts  of  civil  life  and  the 
fecunty  of  laws  do  not  difperfe  their  fears, 
foften  their  difpofitions,  and  diffufe  through 
their  minds,  calmnefs  moderation  and  the 
focial  affections,  they  become  a  prey  to  a 
thoufand  gloomy  terrors,  which  paint 
out  all  nature  to  them  as  full  of  dan¬ 
gers  and  enemies,  and  keep  them  perpe¬ 
tually  armed  with  ferocity  and  diftruft. 
Hence  that  thirft  of  revenge  and  deftrudtion 
which  barbarous  nations  cannot  lay  afide  : 

*  Ubbo  Emmius  Mill,  thinks  was  the  fame  as 
Frif. lib.  i.  p.  21.  Odin.  .  T- 

f  This  1  our  Author 
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Hence  that  impious  prejudice  which  makes 
them  imagine  the  gods  to  be  as  fanguinary 
as  themfelves.  It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  our 
nature,  that  ignorance  fuggefts  fear,  and 
fear  cruelty.  They  muft  therefore  be  very 
little  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
Hill  lefs  fo  with  hiltory,  who  place  the 
golden  age  of  any  people  in  the  age  of  its 
poverty  and  ignorance.  It  is  fo  true  that 
men  are  every  where  alike  in  this  refpedt, 
that  nations  who  have  never  had  any  com¬ 
merce  with  thole  of  Europe,  have  run  into 
the  fame  exceffes  with  equal  fury.  The 
Peruvians  anciently  offered  human  facri- 
fices.  The  Mexicans  once  offered  up  to 
their  gods,  upon  one  lingle  occafion,  five 
thoufand  prifoners  of  war.  Multitudes  of 
people,  half-unknown  and  wandering  in 
the  deferts  of  Afric  or  forefts  of  A  merica, 
do  to  this  day  dellroy  each  other,  from  the 

fame  principles  and  with  the  fame  blind 
fury. 

The  priells  of  thele  inhuman  Gods  were 
called  Drottes,  a  name  which  probably 
anfwers  to  the  Gallic  word  Druids  :  They 
were  alfo  frequently  llyled  Prophets,  Wile 
Men,  Divine  Men.  At  Upfal  each  of 
the  three  fuperior  deities  had  their  ref- 
pe&ive  priells,  the  principal  of  whom  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  prefided  over  the 
facrifices,  and  exerciled  an  unlimited  au- 
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thority  over  every  thing  which  feemed  to 
have  connection  with  religion.  The  refpeCt 
fliown  them  was  fuitable  to  this  authority* 
Sprung  for  the  moft  part  from  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily*,  likethofe  of  the  Jews,  they  perfuaaed 
the  people  that  this  family  had  God  himfelf 
for  its  founder.  They  often  united  the  prieft- 
hood  and  the  fovereignty  in  their  own  per* 
fons,  after  the  example  of  Odin  their  legifla- 
tor.  And  it  was  in  confequence  of  that  cuf* 
tom  that  in  later  times  kings  ftill  performed 
fome  functions  of  the  priefthood,  or  fet  apart 
their  children  for  an  office  fo  highly  revered* 
The  goddefs  Frigga  was  ufually  ferved  by 
kings  daughters  whom  they  called  Pro¬ 
phetesses  and  Goddesses;  thefe  pro¬ 
nounced  oracles,  devoted  themfelves  to  per¬ 
petual  virginity,  and  kept  up  the  facred  fire 
in  her  temple.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
among  the  Germans  the  power  of  inflicting 
pains  and  penalties,  of  ftriking,  and  bind¬ 
ing  a  criminal  was  veiled  in  the  priefts  alone. 
And  thefe  men  fo  haughty,  who  thought 
themfelves  diffionoured  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
venge  the  flighted:  offence,  would  trembling 
fubmit  to  blows  and  even  death  itfelf  from 


*  Among  the  northern 
nation's,  fays  Diodorus 
Siculus,  a  family  is  charg¬ 
ed  (from  father  to  fon) 
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the  hand  of  the  pontiff,  whom  they  took 
for  the  inftrument  of  an  angry  deity  In 
fhort,  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the 
craft  and  prefumption  of  the  prieft  went  fo 
far,  that  thefe  pretended  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Will  dared  even  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  the  blood  of  kings  them- 
felves ;  and  they  obtained  it.  To  fucceed 
in  this,  it  was  only  requifite  for  them  to 
avail  themfelves  of  thofe  times  of  calamity> 
when  the  people,  diftradted  with  forrow 
and  fear,  lay  their  minds  open  to  the  moft 
horrid  impreffions.  At  thofe  times,  while 
the  prince  was  flaughtered  at  one  of  the 
altars  of  the  gods ;  the  others  were  covered 
with  offerings,  which  were  heaped  up  on 
all  fides  for  their  minifters. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  northern  nations  made  the 
deity  to  interpofe  in  the  moft  indifferent 
events,  as  well  as  the  moft  confiderable ; 
and  they  only  confidered  the  elements,  a9 
fo  many  organs  by  which  he  manifefled 
his  will  and  his  refolves.  This  opinion 
once  admitted,  intereft  or  fuperftition 
quickly  drew  from  thence  a  confequence 
natural  enough  :  namely,  that  by  ftudying 


Neque  animadvertere, 
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mijfum ,  non  duels  jujfu^fed 
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with  care  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or, 
to  fpeak  in  the  fpirit  of  that  religion,  the 
vifible  a&ions  of  that  unfeen  deity,  men. 
might  come  to  know  his  will,  inclinations, 
and  defires  :  in  one  word,  they  entered  into 
a  kind  of  commerce  with  him ;  oracles, 
auguries,  divinations,  and  a  thoufand  prac¬ 
tices  of  that  kind  quickly  fprung  up  in 
crowds,  from  this  erroneous  principle.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  all  our  ancient  fables  and  chro¬ 
nicles,  we  fee  the  northern  nations  extremely 
attached  to  this  vain  fcience.  They  had 
oracles  like  the  people  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  thefe  oracles  were  not  lefs  revered,  nor 
lefs  famous  than  theirs.  It  was  generally 
believed  either  that  the  gods  and  goddefles, 
or,  more  commonly,  that  the  three  deftinies 
whofe  names  I  have  given  elfewhere,  de¬ 
livered  out  thefe  oracles  in  their  temples. 
That  of  Upfal  was  as  famous  for  its  ora¬ 
cles  as  its  facrifices.  There  were  alfo 
celebrated  ones  in  Dalia,  a  province  of 
Sweden  ;  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  “  It 
“  was,”  fays  Saxo  the  Grammarian,  u  a 
“  cuftom  with  the  ancient  Danes  to  con- 
“  fult  the  oracles  of  the  Parcae,  concerning 
**  the  future  deftiny  of  children  newly 
“  born.  Accordingly  Fridleif  being  de- 
ic  firous  to  know  that  of  his  fon  Olaus, 
“  entered  into  the  temple  of  the  gods  to 
pray  ;  and  being  introduced  into  the 
Chap.  VII.  “  fandtuary. 
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*c  fandtuary,  he  faw  three  goddefles  upon 
“  fo  many  feats.  The  firft,  who  was  of  a 
“  beneficent  nature,  granted  the  infant 
“  beauty  and  the  gift  of  pleafing.  The 
<c  fecond  gave  him  a  noble  heart.  But 
“  the  third,  who  was  envious  and  fpiteful, 
<c  to  fpoil  the  work  of  her  fitters,  im- 
«  printed  on  him  the  ftain  of  covetoUfnefs.’> 
It  fhould  feem  that  the  idols  or  ftatueS 
themfelves  of  the  gods  and  goddefles  de¬ 
livered  thefe  oracles  viva  voce.  In  an  ancient 
Icelandic  chronicle  we  read  of  one  Indrid* 
who  went  from  home  to  wait  for  Thor- 
ftein  his  enemy.  **  Thorftein,”  fays  the 
author,  “  upon  his  arrival,  entered  into 
“  the  temple.  In  it  was  a  ftone  (cut  pro- 
bably  into  a  ftatue)  which  he  had  been 
€C  accuftomed  to  worfhip ;  he  proftrated 
“  himfelf  before  it,  and  prayed  to  it  (to 
“  inform  him  of  his  deftiny).  Indrid, 
«  who  flood  without,  heard  the  ftone 
€C  chaunt  forth  thefe  verfes.  “  It  is  for  the 
“  laft  time,  it  is  with  feet  drawing  near 
“  to  the  grave,  that  thou  art  come  to  this 
<c  place  :  For  it  is  mo  ft  certain,  that  before 
<(  the  fun  arifeth,  the  valiant  Indrid  fhall 
tc  make  thee  feel  his  hatred  *.5>  The 
people  perfuaded  themfelves  fometimes  that 
thele  idols  anfwered  by  a  gefture  or  a  nod 


Holmveria  faga  apud  Bartholin*  lib.  iii.  c.  ir. 
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Of  the  head,  which  fignified  that  they 
hearkened  to  the  prayers  of  their  fuppli- 
cants.  Thus  in  the  hidory  of  OlaveTryg- 
gefon  king  of  Norway,  we  fee  a  lord 
named  Hacon,  who  enters  into  a  temple, 
and  proftrates  himfelf  before  an  idol  which 
held  in  its  hand  a  great  bracelet  of  gold. 
Hacon,  adds  the  hidorian,  eafily  conceiv¬ 
ing,  that  fo  long  as  the  idol  would  not  part 
with  the  bracelet,  it  was  not  difpofed  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  and  having  made  feme 
fruitlefs  efforts  to  take  the  bracelet  away,  be¬ 
gan  to  pray  afrefli,  and  to  offer  it  presents  : 
then  getting  up  a  fecond  time,  the  idol 
loofed  the  bracelet,  and  he  went  aw7ay  very 
well  pleafed.  I  final!  not  lofe  time  in  en¬ 
tering  into  a  defeription  of  the  other  kinds 
of  Oracles.  Enough  has  been  faid  to  con¬ 
vince  the  difcerning  reader,  that  here  was 
the  fame  credulity  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
fame  impofture  on  the  other,  as  had  for¬ 
merly  procured  credit  to  the  oracles  of 
Greece  and  Alia.  There  is  no  effential 
difference  between  th'ofe  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  though  fo  far  did  ant  from  each  other. 
If  the  luxury  of  the  fouthern  nations  fet 
theirs  off  with  more  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  than  comported  with  the  fimplicity 
of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  the 
latter  had  no  lefs  veneration  and  attachment 
to.  their  own  oracles,  than  they.  It  has 
Vql.  I.  Chap.  VII.  L  been 
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been  thought  to  be  no  lefs  for  the  intereft  of 
religion  to  attribute  thefe  of  the  North  to  the 
artifices  of  the  devil,  than  the  others,  as  well 
as  the  pretended  fcience  of  magic,  of  which 
the  North  has  paft  fo  long  for  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  fchool  and  peculiar  country.  It  is 
true  that  men  have  not  advanced  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  northern  oracles,  as  they 
have  done  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  the 
fouth,  that  they  ceafed  at  the  birth  of 
Chrift  *,  although  the  affertion  is  as  true, 
of  the  one  as  the  other :  But  for  want 
of  this  proof,  an  ill-grounded  zeal  hath, 
found  plenty  of  others ;  as  if  the  advan¬ 
tages  reflating  from  true  religion  were  lefs 
important,  or  our  gratitude  lefs  due,  be-' 
caufe  the  evils  from  which  it  hath  deli¬ 
vered  mankind,  did  not  proceed  from  fu- 
pernatural  caufes. 

Oracles  were  not  the  only  efforts  made 
by  the  curiofity  of  the  Scandinavians  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  futurity,  nor  the  only  relief  im¬ 
port  u  re  afforded  them.  They  had  diviners 
both  male  and  female,  honoured  with  the 
name  of  prophets,  and  revered  as  if  they 


*  Pope  Gregory  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Saxons  newly 
converted,  fays,  Falfidica 
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had  been  fuch.  Some  of  them  were  faid 
to  have  familiar  fpirits,  who  never  left 
them,  and  whom  they  confulted  under  the 
form  of  little  idols  :  Others  dragged  the 
ghofts  of  the  departed  from  their  tombs, 
and  forced  the  dead  to  tell  them  what 
would  happen.  Of  this  laft  fort  was  Odin 
himfelf,  who  often  called  up  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed,  to  know  what  paffed  in  dif- 
tant  countries.  There  is  dill  extant  a  very 
ancient  Icelandic  ode  upon  a  fubjedt  of  this 
kind  *  i  wherein  the  poet  reprefents,  in 
very  ftrong  imagery,  Odin  as  defcending  to 
the  infernal  regions,  and  calling  up  from 
thence  a  celebrated  prophetefs.  Poetry  was 
often  employed  for  the  like  abfurd  pur- 
pofes,  and  thofe  fame  Scalds  or  bards, 
who  as  we  lhall  fee  hereafter  enjoyed  fuch 
credit  among  the  living,  boafted  a  power  of 
difturbing  the  repofe  of  the  dead,  and  of 
dragging  them  fpite  of  their  teeth  out  of 
their  gloomy  abodes,  by  force  of  certain 
fongs  which  they  knew  how  to  compofe. 
The  fame  ignorance,  which  made  poetry 
be  regarded  as  fomething  fupernatural, 
perfuaded  them  allb  that  the  letters  or 
Runic  characters,  which  were  then  ufed 
by  the  few  who  were  able  to  write  and 

#  \ 

*  This  the  reader  will  find  tranflated  in  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work. 
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read,  included  in  them  certain  myfterious 
and  magical  properties.  Xmpoftors  then 
eafily  perfuaded  a  credulous  people,  that 
thefe  letters,  difpofed  and  combined  after  a 
certain  manner,  were  able  to  work  won¬ 
ders,  and  in  particular  to  prefage  future 
events.  It  is  faid,  that  Odin,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  thofe  characters,  knew  by  their 
.means  how  to  raife  the  dead.  There  were 
letters,  or  Runes,  to  procure  victory,  to 
preferve  from  poiion,  to  relieve  women  in 
labour,  to  cure  bodily  difeafes,  to  difpel  evil 
thoughts  from  the  mind,  to  diffipate  melan¬ 
choly,  and  to  foften  the  feverity  of  a  cruel 
miftrefs.  They  employed  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  characters  for  all  thefe  different  pur- 
pofes,  but  they  varied  the  order  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  letters :  They  wrote  them 
either  from  right  to  left,  or  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  in  form  of  a  circle,  or  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  8cc.  In  this 
principally  confifted  that  puerile  and  ridi¬ 
culous  art,  as  little  underftood  probably  by 
thofe  who  profeffed  it,  as  it  was  diffrufted 
by  thofe  who  had  recourfe  to  it. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  they  had 
often  no  other  end  in  facrificing  human 
victims,  than  to  know  what  was  to  happen 
by  infpeCtion  of  their  entrails,  by  the  effu- 
fion  of  their  blood,  and  by  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  celerity  with  which  they  funk  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  fame  mo¬ 
tive  engaged  them  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  hnging  of  birds,  which  forrie  di¬ 
viners  boafted  a  power  of  interpreting.  The 
ancient  hifiory  of  Scandinavia  is  as  full  of 
thefe  fuperftitious  practices,  as  that  of  Rome, 
itfelf.  We  fee  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  as  in 
Livy,  auguries  which  forebode  the  fuccefs 
of  an  expedition,  warriors  who  are  ftruck 
by  unexpected  prefages,  lots  confulted,  days 
regarded  as  favourable  or  unlucky,  female 
diviners  who  follow  the  armies,  fhowers  of 
blood,  forebodings,  wonderful  dreams  which 
the  event  never  fails  to  juftify,  and  the 
flighted  circumftances  of  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  adions  taken  for  good  or  bad  omens. 
This  hath  been,  we  well  know,  a  general 
and  inveterate  difeafe  in  human  nature,  of 
which  it  hath  only  begun  to  be  cared  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  recall  to  view  a  fpeCtacle,  which 
tends  fo  much  to  mortify  and  humble  us, 
would  be  a  labour  as  ufelefs  as  difcouraging 
to  an  hiftorian,  if  the  knowledge  of  all 
thefe  practices  did  not  make  an  eflential 
part  of  that  of  Manners  and  of  the  caufes 
of  events,  without  wThich  there  could  be 
no  hiftory ;  and  alfo  if  the  iketch  of  the 
errors  and  miftakes  of  human  reafon  did 
not  convincingly  prove  to  us  the  necefiity 
of  cultivating  it.  A  perfon  endued  witii 
natural  good  fenfe  will  alfo  find  by  this 
Chap.  VII.  L  3  means 
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means  remedies  proper  to  cure  whatever 
remains  of  fuch  weaknefs  and  credulity 
hang  about  him.  It  is  true,  one  cannot  al¬ 
ways  refute  the  marvellous  and  fupernatural 
ftories  of  ancient  hiftorians,  by  the  bare 
circumftances  of  their  relations  ,*  becaule, 
befides  that  it  .would  be  endlefs  to  enter 
continually  upon  fuch  difcufiions,  we  often 
want  the  pieces  neceffary  to  enable  us  to 
make  all  the  researches  fuch  an  examina¬ 
tion  would  require.  But  what  needs  there 
more  to  convince  us  that  we  have  a  right 
to  rejed,  without  exception,  all  fads  of 
this  kind,  than  to  confider,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  ignorant  the  vulgar  are  even  in 
our  days,  how  credulous,  how  eafy  to  be 
impofed  on,  and  to  be  even  the  dupes  of 
their  own  fancy,  greedy  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  inclined  to  exaggeration,  and  pre¬ 
cipitant  in  their  judgments  :  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  among  thofe  nations  whofe 
hiftory  appears  fo  afiionhhing  at  prefent,  for 
a  long  time  all  were  vulgar,  except  per¬ 
haps  a  few  obfcure  fages,  whofe  voice  was 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  amid  the  clamours  of 
fo  many  blind  and  prejudiced  perfons'  ?  Is  it 
not  fufficient  to  confider  further,  that  the 
age  of  the  greeted:  ignorance  of  fuch  na¬ 
tions  is  precifely  that  which  hath  been  moft 
fruitful  of  oracles,  divinations,  prophetic 
dreams,  apparitions,  and  other  prodigies 
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of  that  kind  ?  that  they  appear  more  fe3- 
dam  in  proportion  as  they  are  lefs  believed  ? 
and  finally,  that  the  experience  of  our  own 
times  fhows  us,  that  wherever  reafon  is 
brought  to  the  greateft  perfection,-  all  things 
fall  into  the  order  of  natural  and  Ample 
events,  infomuch  that  the  loweft  and  mean- 
eft  clafs  of  men  accuftom  themfelves  to  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
good  fenfe  and  accompanied  with  fome 
probability  ? 

But  I  repeat  it  once  more,  that  fuper- 
ftition  did  not  blind  all  the  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavians  without  exception  :  And  hiftory 
teftifies,  that  there  were,  after  all,  among 
them  men  wife  enough  to  difcover  the 
folly  of  the  received  opinions,  and  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  condemn  them  without 
referve.  In  the  hiftory  of  Olave  *  king  of 
Norway,  a  warrior  fears  not  to  fay  publickly, 
that  he  relies  much  more  on  his  own 
ftrength  and  on  his  arms,  than  upon  Thor 
or  Odin.  Another,  in  the  fame  book, 
fpeaks  thus  to  his  friend.  “  I  would  have 
4 4  thee  know,  that  I  believe  neither  in 
44  idols  nor  fpirits.  I  have  travelled  in 
44  many  places ;  I  have  met  with  giants 
6(  and  monftrous  men :  they  could  never 

*  Or  Olaus  furnamed  Trygguefon.  Vid.  Bar¬ 
tholin.  de  Caufis,  fcC.  p.  8o. 
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overcome  me;  thus  to  this  prefent  hour 
“  my  own.  force  and  courage  are  the  foie 
objedts  of  my  belief/"  Unluckily  there 
teems  too  much  room  to  fufpedt  that  this 
contempt  of  fuperftition  did  but  throw 
them  for  the  moft  part  into  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
treme.  So  true  is  it  that  we  feldom 
are  able  to  obferve  a  juft  medium.  At 
leaft,  many  of  the  northern  warriors  feetn 
to  have  been  fo  intoxicated  with  their  cou¬ 
rage  as  to  efieem  themfelves  independent 
beings,  who  had  nothing  to  aflc  or  fear  from 
the  gods.  In  an  Icelandic  chronicle,  a 
vain-glorious  perfon  makes  his  boaft  to  a 
Chriflian  miffionary,  that  he  had  never 
yet  acknowledged  any  religion,  and  that 
his  own  llrength  and  abilities  were  every 
thing  to  him.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
others  refufed  to  facrifice  to  the  gods 
of  whom  they  had  no  need.  St.  Olave 
king  of  Norway  demanding  of  a  war¬ 
rior,  who  offered  him  his  fervices,  what 
religion  he  profeffed  ;  the  warrior  an- 
fwered,  6£  I  am  neither  Chriftian  nor 
Pagan  ;  my  companions  and  I  have  no 
other  religion,  than  the  confidence  in 
“  our  own  llrength,  and  in  the  good  fuc- 
fe  cefs  winch  always  attends  us  in  war; 
f6  and  we  are  of  opinion,  it  is  all  that  is 
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•mark ;  one  day  when  one  of  his  cqmp.a* 
nions  propofed  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Odin, 
he  faid  that  he  feared  nothing  from  that 
bluftering  fpirit,  and  that  he  fhould  never 
hand  in  awe  of  him.  But  as  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  kings  who  durft  manifeft  fentiments  fo 
bold  and  hardy,  the  followers  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  fometimes  punifhed  thefe 
irreligious  perfons.  In  the  life  of  king 
Olave  Tryggefon,  mention  is  made  of  a 
man  who  was  condemned  to  exile  for  hav¬ 
ing  fang  in  a  public  place,  verfes,  the  fenfe 
of  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  “  I  will 
not  infult  or  affront  the  gods :  Never- 
thelefs,  the  goddefs  Freya  infpires  me 
“  with  no  refpedt  :  It  muff  certainly  be 
“  that  either  fhe  or  Odin  are  chimerical 
“  deities.’’  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
much,  natural  good  fenfe,  fupporied.  by 
that  confidence  which  bodily  ftrength  in¬ 
fpires,  could  excite  in  thofe  ancient  war¬ 
riors  contempt  for  their  mute  and  feeble 
deities,  and  for  the  childifh  or  trouble- 
fomc  rites  in  their  worfhip.  But  befides 
this,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Scythian  religion,  in  its 
original  purity,  admitted  only  a  fimple  and 
reafonable  worfhip,  and  one  foie,  principal 
Deity,  who  was  invifible  and  almighty. 
One  may  then  fuppofe,  with  a  good  deal 
of  likelihood,  that  this  religion  was  not 
Chap.  YIL  by 
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by  length  of  time  fb  much  defaced,  but  that 
fome  traces  of  it  ftill  remained  in  the  memory 
of  fenfible  perfons,  and  in  the  founded  part 
of  the  nation.  Indeed  we  fee  appear  at 
intervals,  in  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  fome 
men  of  this  damp  endued  with  a  real 
di  ength  of  mind,  who  not  only  trampled 
under  foot  all  the  objects  of  the  credulity 
and' idle  fuperdition  of  the  multitude,  (an 
effort  which  pride  renders  eafy,  and  fome- 
times  alone  produces)  but  who  even  raifed 
tncii  minus  to  the  invidble  mader  of  every 
thing  we  fee;  “  the  father  of  the  fun,  and 
“  of  a]I  nature.”  In  an  Icelandic  chro¬ 
nicle,  a  pei fon  named  Giest  fays  to  his 
nephew,  who  is  jud  ready  to  embark 
for  Greenland  *  :  “  I  befeech,  and  conjure 
him  who  made  the  fun,  to  give  fuccefs 
“  to  Ay  undertaking.”  A  celebrated  Nor¬ 
wegian  warrior,  named  Thorstein,  fays, 
ipeaking  of  his  father,  “  He  will  receive 
upon  this  account  a  recompence  from 
him,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the 
univerfe,  whoever  he  be  And,  upon 
another  occaiion,  he  makes  a  vow  to  the 
lame  being,  “  who  made  the  fun,”  for,  adds 
nc,  his  power  mud  needs  have  been 
exceffive  to  produce  fuch  a  work.”  All 
his  family  entertained  the  fame  ientiments, 

*  Vatzdsla.  apud  Barthol.  c.  6.  lib.  i.  p.  83. 
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and  it  is  exprefsly  noted  in  many  places  of 
the  fame  chronicle,  that  it  was  their  re¬ 
ligion  to  believe  in  him  u  who  was  creator 
of  the  fun.”  Tor  chill,  a  fupreme  judge 
of  Iceland,  a  man  of  unblemifhed  life;  and 
diftinguilhed  among  the  wifeft  magiftrates 
of  that  ifland  during  the  time  that  it  was 
governed  in  form  of  a  republic,  feeing  his 
end  draw  near,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  fet 
in  the  open  air,  with  his  face  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  and  having  refted  there 
fome  moments  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  ex¬ 
pired,  recommending  his  foul  to  Him 
among  the  gods,  who  had  created  the  fun 
and  the  ftars  *.  But  of  all  the  flrokes 
of  this  kind,  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  what  a  modern  Icelandic  hiftorian 
relates  in  his  manufcript-fupplement  to 
the  hiftory  of  Norway.  Harold  Harfax, 
the  firft  king  of  all  Norway,  fays  this  au¬ 
thor,  being  yet  but  young,  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difcourfe  in  a  popular  alfembly.  “  I 
“  fwear  and  proteft  in  the  moft  facred 
tc  manner,  that  I  will  never  offer  facrifice 
<£  to  any  of  the  gods  adored  by  the  people, 
<c  but  to  him  only,  who  hath  formed  this 
u  world,  and  every  thing  we  behold  in  it.” 
Harold  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  a  time  when  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  Norway. 

*  Arn.  Jon.  Crymog.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  form  of  government  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  North . 

K  E  character  of  the  ancient  nor- 
i  them  nations  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
laid  open  in  the  former,  book.  It  is  the 
nature  of  every  religion  which  is  the  handy- 
work  of  men,  always  to  carry  marks  of  the 
weaknefs  of  its  authors,  and  to  breathe 
forth  the  fame  fpirit,  with  which  they 
themfelves  were  animated.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws  are  another  faithful  mirrour, 
wherein  that  fpirit  may  be  feen  with  no 
lefs  advantage.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  laws 
cannot  long  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a 
nation.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  be  im- 
’  preffed  with  its  character,  or  they  will  give 
it  theirs.  Thefe  are  two  ft  reams  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  Sources,  but  which  as  foon  a§ 
they  unite  in  the  fame  channel,  have  but  one 
force  and  one  diredion,  The  importance 
of  this  fubjed  makes  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  treat  it  with  fome  extent,  and  to  brine: 

together 
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together  with  the  utmoft  care  all  the  feeble 
and  fcattered  rays,  which  throw  any  light 
upon  it  amid  the  obfcurity  of  fo  many 
'  dark  ages. 

In  the  firft  place,  let  us  confult  Tacitus, 
that  excellent  hiftorian  of  ancient  Germany, 
who  in  his  little  compendious  narrative, 
hath  given  in  a  few  pages  a  moil  link¬ 
ing  pi&ure  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vaft  country.  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat 
here  what  is  known  to  all  who  have  read 
his  treatife  concerning  Germany,  that  he 
comprehended  under  this  name  all  Scan¬ 
dinavia  ;  and  whatever  he  fays  of  the  for¬ 
mer  equally  regards  the  latter.  His  words 
ought  to  be  given  here  intire,  and  weighed 
with  care.  Among  this  people,  h^  fays, 
«  the  chiefs,  or  princes  *,  determine  fonie 
<c  affairs  of  lefs  importance ;  all  the  reft 
6C  are  referved  for  the  general  affembly  : 
<c  Yet  even  thefe  the  decifion  of  which  is 
<<  veiled  in  the  people,  are  beforehand 

ce  difcuffed  by  the  chiefs . 

«  At  thefe  affemblies  they  take  their  feats 
“  all  of  them  armed.  Silence  is  com- 
“  manded  by  the  priefts,  whole  bufmefs  it 

*  De  minoribus  rebus  Principe  s  confult  ant ;  demajo - 
ribas  Omnes.  Tacit.  Germ.  c..  u,  12,  13,  r4->  ^c‘ 
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€t  is  at  iuch  times  to  maintain  order.  Theft 
<c  the  king  or  chief  fpeaks  firft  ;  afterwards 
“  the  great  men  are  heard  in  their  turns 
“  with  that  attention  which  is  due  to  their 
“  age,  to  their  nobility,  their  reputation  in 
<c  war,  their  eloquence  ;  greater  deference 
“  being  paid  to  their  power  of  perfftafion, 
“  than  to  their  perfonal  authority.  If 
“  their  advice  difpleafes,  the  people  rejedt 
“  it  with  a  general  murmur :  If  it  is  ap- 
“  proved  of,  they  clalh  their  lances  f .  It 
“  is  the  moft  honourable  way  of  expreffing 
€C  their  affent,  or  of  conferring  praife,  to  do 
“  it  by  their  arms.  .  .  .  Criminal  caufes 
€C  mayalfobe  brought  before  this  great  coun** 
cil  of  the  nation.  ...  In  the  fame  afo 
<c  fomblies  are  ele died  the  chiefs  or  princes, 
“  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  diftribute  juftice 
<c  thro’  the  towns  and  villages.  To  each  of 
c<  thefe  are  joined  a  hundred  afleflors  cho- 
“  fen  out  of  the  people,  who  affift  the  chief 
<c  with  their  advice  and  authority . 

*  The  kings  are  chofen  for  their  no- 
“  ble  birth  ;  the  leaders  or  generals  for 

their  perfonal  valour.  The  power  of 
the  kings  is  not  arbitrary,  but  limited* 

t  Frameas  concutiunt .  Tacit. 

*  _Reges  ex  nobilitate  \  Duces  ex  virtute  fumunU 

Tacit,  c.  7.  J 
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cc  The  leaders  are  not  fo  much  to  give  of-* 
<c  ders,  as  examples :  They  muft  fignalize 
<c  themfelves  by  their  courage  and  activity, 
*c  and  their  authority  muft  be  founded  on 

“  efteem  and  admiration . Extreme 

“  youth  does  not  exclude  from  the  rank  of 
“  prince  or  chief,  thofe,  whom  their  noble 
“  birth,  or  the  diftinguifhed  merit  of  their 
€C  fathers  intitle  to  this  dignity.  As  they 
(t  advance  in  age  and  acquire  efteem,  other 

young  warriors  attach  themfelves  to 
€s  them  and  fwell  their  retinue.  Nor  does 
“  any  one  blulh  to  be  feen  among  thefe 
ic  Attendants  or  Followers*!*.  Yet 
“  they  have  different  degrees  of  rank, 
“  which  are  regulated  by  the  chief's  own 
<c  judgment.  Among  the  followers  is 
“  great  emulation,  who  fhall  ftand  higheft 
“  in  the  chief’s  or  prince’s  favour :  Among 
“  the  princes,  who  fhall  have  the  moft  nu- 
“  merous  and  valiant  attendants.  This  is 
u  their  dignity,  their  ftrength,  to  be  always 
(c  furrounded  with  a  body  of  chofen  youths.: 
<c  This  is  their  glory  in  peace ;  their  fecu- 
te  rity  in  war.  And  not  only  in  their  own 
“  nation,  but  among  neighbouring  ftates, 
li  they  acquire  a  name  and  reputation,  in 

■f  Nec  rubor  inter  Co  mites  afpici .  Tac. 
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proportion  to  the  number  and  valour  til 
their  attendants.  Then  is  their  friendfhip 
<e  fought  after  by  embaflies,  and  cultivated 
<c  by  prefents.  ....  In  battle,  it  would 
<c  be  a  difgrace  to  the  chief  to  be  excelled 
in  courage  by  any  of  his  followers  :  A 
<c  difgrace  to  his  followers  not  to  equal 
cc  their  chief.  Should  he  perifh,  they 
<c  would  be  expofed  to  the  higheft  infamy 
“  through  life  if  they  fhould  furvive  him, 

<c  and  efcape  from  battle . The 

<c  chiefs  fight  for  vidory :  They  for  their 
u  chief.  ....  To  retain  their  followers 
in  their  fervice,  no  prince  or  chief  hath 
any  other  refource  but  war.  They  re- 
“  quire  of  him  one  while  a  horfe  trained 
lc  for  war  :  One  while  a  vidorious  and 
<c  bloody  lance.  His  table  rudely  ferved, 
€C  but  with  great  abundance,  ferves  them 
“  inftead  of  pay.” 

All  the  moil  diftinguifhed  circumftanceS 
which  charaderize  the  ancient  Gothic  form 
of  government,  are  contained  in  this  re¬ 
markable  paffage.  Here  we  fee  Kings, 
who  owe  their  advancement  to  an  iiluftrious 
extradion,  prefiding,  rather  than  ruling, 
over  a  free  people.  Here  we  fee  the  Na¬ 
tion  affembling  at  certain  ftated  times,  and 
making  refolutions  in  their  own  perfons  on 
all  affairs  of  importance,  as  to  enad  laws, 

to 
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to  chufe  peace  or  war,  to  conclude  alliances, 

to  diftribute  juftice  in  the  laft  refort,  and 
to  eledt  magiftrates.  Here  alfo  we  diftin- 
guifli  a  body  of  the  Grandees  or  Chiefs  of 
the  nation,  who  prepare  and  propofe  the 
important  matters,  the  decifion  of  which 
is  referved  for  the  general  affembly  of  all 
the  free  men  :  That  is,  we  trace  here  the 
firft  lineaments,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  of  what 
tvas  afterwards  named  in  different  countries, 
“  The  council  of  the  nation/'  “  The  fe- 
u  nate,”  “  The  houfe  of  peers,"  &c. 
Here  we  difcover  the  origin  of  that  lingu¬ 
lar  cuftom,  of  having  an  elective  General, 
under  an  hereditary  King :  a  cuftom  re¬ 
ceived  among  moft  of  the  nations  of  Ger¬ 
man  extra&ion,  who  had  either  Mayors  of 
the  Palace,  or  Grand  Marfhals,  or  Con- 
ftables,  or  Counts :  For  all  thefe  different 
names  only  expreffed  the  fame  thing  in 
different  countries.  Laftly,  if  we  examine 
with  attention  the  words  of  Tacitus,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  V affalage  and  the  Feudal 
Tenure  had  already  taken  footing  among 
this  people  before  ever  they  left  their  na¬ 
tive  forefts.  For  although  perhaps  they 
did  not  in  thofe  early  times  give  lands  in 
fee,  and  although  their  Fees  or  Fiefs  were 
then  perhaps  nothing  but  arms,  war-horfes, 
and  banquets ;  what  we  read  of  the  reci¬ 
procal  engagements  between  the  Princes  or 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  VIII.  M  Chiefs 
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Chiefs  and  their  Followers,  evidently  con-, 
tains  whatever  was  effential  to  the  nature 
of  Vafialage,  and  all  the  changes  which 
were  afterwards  made  in  it  were  only  flight 
and  accidental,  occafloned  by  the  conquefts 
and  new  eftablifliments,  which  followed 
from  it. 

If  we  confider  after  this,  the  character 
of  thefe  nations,  as  it  is  Iketched  out  by 
Tacitus,  we  fhall  not  be  furprized  to  fee 
them  wedded  to  inftitutions  which  they 
found  fo  fuitable  to  their  fltuation  and  tem¬ 
per  :  For  being  the  molt  free  and  warlike 
people  upon  earth,  they  muft  have  had  a 
natural  averfion  to  the  authority  of  a  Angle 
perfon ;  and  if  they  placed  themfelves  un¬ 
der  leaders,  it  was  only  becaufe  war  cannot 
be  conduced  in  any  other  form.  As  free 
men,  they  would  only  obey  from  choice, 
and  be  lefs  influenced  by  perfonal  authority 
than  by  reafon  :  As  warriors,  they  con¬ 
ceived  no  other  duty  to  be  owing  to  a 
prince,  than  to  be  ready  to  Ihed  their  blood 
for  his  caufe. 

But  how  came  thefe  men  to  preferve 
themfelves  in  fo  great  a  degree  of  liberty  ? 
This  was  owing  to  their  climate  and  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  which  gave  them  fuch  ftrength 
of  body  and  mind  as  rendered  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  long  and  painful  labours,  of  great 
and  daring  exploits.  “  Accordingly  we 

“  have 
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have  fince  found  liberty  toprevail  in  North 
“  America  :  But  not  in  the  Souths.”  For 
the  bodily  ftferigth  of  the  northern  warriors 
Jcept  up  in  them  that  courage,  that  opinion 
of  their  own  valour,  that  impatience  of 
affronts  and  injuries,  which  makes  men 
hate  all  arbitrary  government  and  defpife 
thofe  who  fubmit  to  it.  Being  lefs  fenfible 
of  pain  than  the  more  fouthern  nations, 
lefs  eafily  moved  by  the  bait  of  pleafure* 
lefs  fufceptible  of  thofe  paffions  which 
fhake  the  foul  too  violently,  and  weaken  it 
by  making  it  dependent  on  another’s  will, 
they  were  the  lefs  a  prey  to  ambition,  which 
flatters  and  intimidates  by  turns,  in  order 
to  gain  the  afcendant :  Their  imagination 
more  conftant  than  lively,  their  conception 
more  fteady  than  quicks  naturally  refi fling 
novelties,  kept  them  from  falling  into  thofe 
fnares,  out  of  which  they  would  not  have 
known  how  to  efcape. 

They  were  free,  becaufe  they  inhabited 
an  uncultivated  country,  rude  forefts  and 
mountains  $  and  liberty  is  the  foie  treafure 
of  an  indigent  people  :  for  a  poor  country 
excites  no  avidity,  and  he  who  poflefles 
little,  defends  it  eafily.  They  were  free, 
becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  thofe  plea- 
fures,  often  fo  dearly  bought,  which  render 

*  Montefquieu.  L’Efprit  des  Loix.  Tom.  2. 
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the  protedion  of  a  powerful  mailer  ne- 
ceffary.  They  were  free,  becaufe  hunters 
and  fhepherds,  who  wander  about  in  woods 
through  inclination  or  neceiiity,  are  not  fb 
eafily  oppreffed  as  the  timorous  inhabitants 
of  inclofed  towns,  who  are  there  chained 
down  to  the  fate  of  their  houfes  :  and  be¬ 
caufe  a  wandering  people,  if  deprived  of 
their  liberty  in  one  place,  eafily  find  it  in 
another,  as  well  as  their  fubfiftence.  Laftly, 
they  were  free,  becaufe  knowing  not  the 
ufe  of  money,  there  could  not  be  employed 
againft  them  that  inflrument  of  flavery  and 
corruption,  which  enables  the  ambitious  to 
colled:  and  diftribute  at  will  the  figns  of 
riches. 

Further,  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  arifing 
from  their  climate,  and  from  their  ruflic 
and  military  life,  had  received  new  flrength 
from  the  opinions  it  had  produced ;  as  a 
fucker  which  fhoots  forth  from  the  root  of 
a  tree,  flrengthens  by  embracing  it.  In 
effed,  thefe  people,  efleeming  beyond  all 
things,  the  right  of  revenging  an  affront, 
the  glory  of  defpifing  death  and  perifhing 
fword  in  hand,  were  always  ready  to  attack 
tyranny  in  the  firft  who  dared  to  attempt 
it,  and  in  whatever  formidable  fhape  it 
appeared. 

By  thefe  means  was  liberty  preferved 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  the 
*  North, 
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North,  as  it  were  in  the  bud,  ready  to  blof- 
fom  and  expand  through  all  Europe,  there 
to  flourifh  in  their  feveral  colonies.  This 
powerful  principle  exerted  the  more  ftrength 
in  proportion  as  it  was  the  more  preffed, 
and  the  whole  power  of  Rome  having  been 
unable  to  destroy  it,  it  made  that  yield  in 
its  turn  from  the  time  it  began  to  be  en¬ 
feebled  till  it  was  entirely  overturned.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  fcarce  a  moment  wherein 
thefe  two  oppofite  powers  preferved  an 
even  ballance.  As  foon  as  ever  that  of 
Rome  ceafed  to  be  fuperior,  it  was  de- 
ftroyed.  Its  celebrated  name,  that  name 
which  had  been  fo  long  its  fupport,  was 
only  a  fignal  of  vengeance,  which  ferved  as 
it  were  to  rally  and  affemble  at  the  fame 
inftant  all  the  northern  nations  :  And  im¬ 
mediately  all  thefe  people  breaking  forth  as 
it  were  by  agreement,  overturned  this  un¬ 
happy  empire,  and  formed  out  of  its  ruins 
limited  monarchies  ;  ftates  not  lefs  known 
before  by  name,  than  by  their  form  of 
government. 

In  effedl,  we  every  where  fee  in  thofe 
fwarms  of  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  a 
troop  of  favage  warriors  who  feem  only 
born  for  ravage  and  defiru&ion.  changed 
into  a  fenfible  and  free  people  as  foon  as 
ever  they  had  confirmed  their  conqueihs ; 
impregnating  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  their  infi- 
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tutions  with  a  fpirit  of  order  and  equality  j 
electing  for  their  kings  fuch  of  their 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  as  they  judged 
molt  worthy  to  wear  the  crown ;  dividing 
between  thofe  kings  and  the  whole  nation 
the  exercife  of  the  fovereign  power  ;  referv- 
ing  to  the  general  affemblies  the  right  of 
making  laws,  and  deciding  important  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  laftly,  to  give  a  folid  fupport  to 
the  powers  immediately  effential  to  mo¬ 
narchy,  diftributing  fiefs  to  the  principal 
warriors,  and  affigning  certain  privileges 
proper  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate. 

Such  for  a  long  time  was  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  all  the  governments  which  thefe 
people  founded  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul, 
in  Britain  at  that  memorable  asra,  which 
changed  the  fate  and  place  of  abode  of  fo 
many  nations  :  An  sera  for  ever  memorable, 
fince  here  we  trace  the  firft  link  (as  it 
were)  of  a  new  chain  of  events  ;  and  hence 
we  fee  fpring  forth  the  laws,  the  manners 
and  principles  which  have  ever  fince  go¬ 
verned  fo  many  celebrated  nations,  whofe 
fuperiority  of  genius  feems  to  have  called 
them  forth  to  determine  one  day  the  fate 
©f  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

One  cannot  without  difficulty  quit  an 
objed:  fo  pleafing.  It  is  time  however 
to  confine  myfelf  to  what  more  parti¬ 
cularly  relates  to  my  fubjeft.  All  that 
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we  learn  from  the  hiftorical  monuments 
of  the  North  perfectly  confirms  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Tacitus,  and  either  gives  or  re¬ 
ceives  new  light  from  the  annals  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations.  This  remarkable 
agreement  made  M.  de  Montefquieu  fay 
that  “  in  reading  Tacitus,  we  every  where 
“  fee  the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations  : 
€(  And  in  reading  the  codes  of  the  barba- 
“  rous  nations,  we  are  continually  reminded 
“  of  Tacitus."  Notwithftanding  this,  we 
muft  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  exadtly  the  extent  of  power,  which 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scandinavia  enjoyed, 
nor  the  particular  rights  and  privileges  of 
each  order  of  the  ftate.  If  thefe  were 
never  very  precifely  determined  among  a 
rude  people,  who  had  no  other  laws  but 
cuftom,  how  can  we  diftinguifh  them  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  prefent  great  diftance  of  time  ? 
All  that  we  can  obfcurely  difcover,  is,  that 
the  Danes,  who  before  the  arrival  of  Odin, 
were  divided  into  many  nations,  and  lived  in 
great  independence,  were  by  force  of  arms 
fubjeded  to  kings  more  abfolute,  whom  this 
conqueror  placed  over  them.  It  is  ftill 
more  probable,  that  the  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Swedes,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  in  his  time  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  Angle  perfon.  If  this  hiito- 
rian  is  well  informed,  the  point  of  time  in 
Chap.  VIII  M  4  which 
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which  he  has  defcribed  the  Swedes,  muft 
have  been  that  immediately  after  their  con- 
queft.  This  event  alone  will  account  for 
that  ftate  of  delpotifm  in  which  he  fuppofes 
them  to  be  funk,  <c  The  Swedes*,”  he  tells 
us,  “  honour  riches  as  well  as  the. Romans. 


And  for  this  reafon  they  have  fallen  un- 
“  der  the  dominion  of  a  fmgle  perfon. 

Their  monarchy  is  no  longer  moderated 
£S  and  limited  by  any  reflridions  4  but  is 
entirely  defpotic.  The  arms  .  are  not 
there  eas  among  the  other  Germanic 
££  people,  promifcuoufly  found  in-  every 
S£  one’s  hand,  but  they  are  kept  fhut  up 
under  a  clofe  guard  ;  and  are  even  under 
the  cuftody  of  a  have.”  This  govern¬ 
ment  fo  “  entirely  defpotic  ”  was  doubtlefs 
owing  to  fome  accident  :  accordingly  it 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.  An  ar¬ 
bitrary  government  hath  fince  been  re~ 
eftablifhed  in  Sweden  upon  feveral  occa- 
iions,  but  never  for  any  long  continuance. 
This  climate,  made  for  liberty,  always 
triumphs  in  the  end  over  defpotic  fway, 
which  in  other  countries  hath  always  tri¬ 
umphed  over  liberty. 

The  Danes  were  not  long  before  they 
recovered  their  right  of  electing  their 
kings,  and  consequently  all  the  other  rights 


%  Lat.  Suiones. 


Tacit.  Germ.  c.  44. 
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kfe  effential  to  liberty.  It  is  true,  the 
people  feem  always  to  have  made  it  a  law 
to  chufe  the  neareft  relation  of  the  depeafed 
king,  or  at  leaft  fome  one  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  which  they  refpedted  as  iffued  from 
the  gods.  They  ftill  ftiew  the  places  where 
thefe  elections  were  made :  And  as  Den¬ 
mark  was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  three 
kingdoms,  we  find  accordingly  three  prin¬ 
cipal  monuments  of  this  cuftom ;  the  one 
near  Lunden  in  Scania,  the  other  at  Leyra 
or  Lethra  in  Zealand,  and  the  third  near 
Viburg  in  Jutland.  Thefe  monuments, 
whofe  rude  bulk  has  prpferved  them  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  are  only  vaft  unhewn 
ftones,  commonly  twelve  in  number,  fet 
upright  and  placed  in  form  of  a  circle.  In 
the  middle  is  eredted  a  ftone  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  on  which  they  made  a  feat 
for  their  king  The  other  ftones  ferved 
as  a  barrier  to  keep  off  the  populace,  and 
marked  the  placp  of  thofe  whom  the  people 
had  appointed  to  make  the  election.  They 
treated  alfo  in  the  fame  place  of  the  moil 
important  affairs.  But  if  the  king  chanced 
to  die  in  war  or  at  a  diftance  from  home, 
they  formed  upon  the  fpot  a  place  after  the 
lame  model  by  bringing  together  the 
largeft  ftones  they  could  find.  The  prin- 

*  Worm.  Monum.  Danic. 

Chap.  VIII.  cipal 
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eipal  chiefs  got  upon  thefe  ftones,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  delivered  their  opinions ;  then 
the  foldiers  who  flood  in  crowds  about 
them  fignified  their  approbation  or  afient 
by  clafliing  their  fhields  together  in  a  kind 
of  cadence,  or  by  raifing  certain  fhouts. 
We  know  that  this  cuftom  of  electing 
their  kings  in  the  open  field  prevailed 
among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  neceflary,  becaufe  they  had 
no  cities.  The  emperors  of  Germany  were 
for  many  ages  eleded  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  Poles,  more  attached  to  their 
ancient  cuftoms  than  other  nations,  have 
not  to  this  day,  forfaken  it. 

In  Sweden,  they  joined  to  the  other  ce¬ 
remonies  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  an 
oath,  reciprocally  taken  between  the  king 
and  his  fubjeds  *.  One  of  the  fenators, 
or  judges  of  the  provinces,  convoked  an 
aflembly  to  make  a  new  eledion  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  de¬ 
manded  with  a  loud  voice  of  the  people,  if 
they  would  accept  for  king  the  perfon  he 
named,  who  was  always  one  of  the  royal 
family.  When  they  had  all  given  their 
content,  the  new  king  was  lifted  up  on  the 
fhoulders  of  the  fenators  in  order  that 

all 

*  Dalln.  Suea  Rikes.  f  We  preferve  in  Eng- 
Kift.  tom,  i.  chap.  y.  land  to  this  day  a  relique 
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all  the  people  might  fee  and  know  him. 
Then  he  took  Odin  to  witnefs,  that  he 
would  obferve  the  laws,  defend  his  country, 
extend  its  boundaries,  revenge  whatever  in¬ 
juries  his  predeceffors  had  received  from 
their  enemies,  and  would  ftrike  fome  fignal 
ftroke  which  fhould  render  him  and  his 
people  famous.  This  oath  he  renewed  at 
the  funeral  of  his  predeceflbr,  which  was 
ufually  celebrated  with  great  pomp  :  And 
alfo  on  occafion  of  the  progrefs  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make  through  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  homage  of  his  fubjedts.  I  relate 
here  all  the  particulars  of  this  ceremony, 
becaufe  the  exadt  conformity  which  we 
find  between  the  manners  of  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  during  the  ages  of  paganifm,  will 
not  fuffer  us  to  doubt  but  that  the  kings  of 
Denmark  were  eledted  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  This  fuppofition  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  can  difcover  of  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  But 
it  is  fufficient  juft  to  mention  here  this 
identity  of  government  in  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  kingdoms  of  the  North.  To  defcribe 


of  this  cuitom,  by  carry¬ 
ing  our  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  foon  as  they 
are  elected,  in  chairs  up¬ 


on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
b  urge  lies,  and  fo 
fing  them  to 
view. 


expo- 

general 

T. 
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it  minutely  in  them  all  would  occafion 
tirefome  repetitions.  We  have  a  remark¬ 
able  fad,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  it 
will  be  of  much  greater  confequence  to 
know,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great  light 
which  it  throws  on  this  fubjed,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  own  ftriking  Angularity. 

A  colony  of  Norwegians  driven  from 
their  own  country  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  their  kings,  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  Iceland 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  **. 
Hiftory  informs  us  that  immediately,  with¬ 
out  loling  time,  they  proceeded  to  eled 
magiftrates,  to  enad  laws,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  give  their  government  fuch  a  regular 
form,  as  might  at  once  infure  their  tran¬ 
quillity  and  independence.  The  fituation 
in  which  thefe  Icelanders  found  themfelves 
is  remarkable  on  many  accounts.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  this  people,  their  natural  good 
fenfe,  and  their  love  of  liberty  appeared 
upon  this  occafion  in  all  their  vigour.  Un¬ 
interrupted  and  unreftrained  by  any  out¬ 
ward  force,  we  have  here  a  nation  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  its  own  diredion,  and  efta- 
blifhing  itfelf  in  a  country  feparated  by 
vaft  leas  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world  :  We 
fee  therefore  in  all  their  inftitutions  nothing 

*  See  a  more  particular  relation  of  this  below, 
m  Chap.  XI. 


but 
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but  the  pure  dictates  of  their  own  incli¬ 
nations  and  Sentiments,  and  thefe  were  fo 
natural  and  fo  fuited  to  their  fituation  and 
charafter,  that  we  do  not  find  any  general 
deliberation,  any  irrefolution,  any  trial  of 
different  modes  of  government  ever  pre¬ 
ceded  that  form  of  civil  polity  which  they 
at  firft  adopted,  and  under  which  they 
lived  afterwards  fo  many  ages.  The  whole 
fettled  into  form  as  it  were  of  itfelf,  and 
fell  into  order  without  any  effort.  In 
like  manner  as  bees  form  their  hives, 
the  new  Icelanders,  guided  by  a  happy  in- 
ftin£t,  immediately  on  their  landing  in  a 
defert  ifland,  eftablilhed  that  fine  conftitu- 
tion  wherein  liberty  is  fixed  on  its  proper 
balls,  viz.  a  wife  distribution  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  powers  of  government.  An  admirable 
difcovery,  which  at  firft  fight,  one  would 
think  mull  have  been  the  mafter-piece  of 
fome  confummate  politician ;  and  which, 
neverthelefs,  according  to  the  remark  of 
a  great  genius  of  this  age  *,  was  compieated 


*  M.  de  Montes¬ 
quieu.- - The  follow¬ 

ing  account  is  built  on 
the  teftimony  of  many 
ancient  annals,  both 
printed  and  manufcript, 
of  the  Icelanders  thcm- 


felves  :  Of  which  we 
find  various  notices  and 
extracts  in  a  multitude  of 
books,  particularly  in 
that  of  Torfeus  cited 
above,  and  in  Arngrim’s 
work  intitled  Crymogaea. 

berc, 
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berte,  as  in  other  countries,  by  Ravages  in 
the  midft  of  foreils. 

Nature  having  of  itfelf  divided  the  ifland 
into  four  provinces,  the  Icelanders  followed 
this  divifion,  and  eftablifhed  in  each  of 
them  a  magillrate  who  might  be  called  the 
Provincial  Judge,  Each  province  was  fub- 
divided  into  three  Prefectures  which  had 
their  refpe&ive  Judges  or  Prefects.  And 
laftly,  each  Prefecture  contained  a  certain 
number  of  Bailywicks ;  in  each  of  which 
were  commonly  five  inferior  magiftrates, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  diftribute  juftice  in 
the  firft  inftance  through  their  own  diftriCt ; 
to  fee  that  good  order  was  preferved  in  it  •f  ; 
and  to  convoke  the  aflemblies  of  the  Baily- 
wick,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  of 
which  all  free  men,  who  poffeffed  lands  of  a 
certain  value,  were  members.  In  thefe 


*  Only  the  northern 
province  or  quarter,  be¬ 
ing  larger  than  the  reft, 
contained  four  of  thefe 
Prefectures. 

t  It  was  the  bufinefs 
of  thefe  magiftrates  to 
punifh  the  diffolute,  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  were 
poor  through  their  own 
fault.  We  find  in  the 
Icelandic  code  this  re¬ 
markable  law,  which 


Arngrim  thus  renders  in¬ 
to  Latin.  Ejufmodi  men- 
did  impune  castrandf 
etiamfi  cum  eorundem  nece 
conjundum  foret.  Tit.  de 
Pupil,  c.  33.  There  is 
in  the  fame  code  another 
Law  which  forbids  the 
giving  fuftenance  or  re¬ 
lief  of  any  kind  to  Com¬ 
mon  beggars.  Tit.  de 
Mendic.  c.  39  &  36. 

Firft  Edit , 

assemblies' 
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affemblies  they  eledted  the  five  Judges  or 
Bailifs,  who  were  to  be  perfons  diflin- 
guifhed  for  their  wifdom ;  and  were  required 
to  enjoy  a  certain  income  in  lands,  for  fear 
their  poverty  fhould  expofe  them  to  con¬ 
tempt  or  corruption.  When  the  caufes  were 
of  any  importance,  the  whole  affembly  gave 
their  opinion.  Without  its  full  confent  a 
new  member  could  not  be  received  into 
their  community.  If  any  fuch  offered 
himfelf,  he  applied  to  the  affembly,  who 
examined  his  motives  for  making  the 
requeft,  and  rejedted  it,  if  the  petitioner 
had  failed  in  honour  on  any  occafion,  or 
was  merely  too  poor  :  For  as  the  com¬ 
munity  maintained  fuch  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  as  were  by  any  accident  reduced  to 
mifery  or  want  it  was  their  common  in- 
tereft  to  exclude  fuch  perfons  as  were  indi¬ 
gent  :  They  had  for  that  purpofe  a  fund 
fupported  by  contribution,  as  alio  by  what 
arofe  from  the  fines,  which  were  the  more 
confiderable,  as  they  ufed  in  thofe  times 
fcarce  any  other  kind  of  punifhmentf. 

Laftly, 

J 


*  Thus  the  Affembly 
rebuilt  (at  leaft  in  part) 
any  man’s  houfe  that  was 
burnt  down,  beftowed  a 
new  ftock  of  cattle  on 
fuch  as  had  loft  their  ov/n 
by  any  contagious  diftem- 
Chap.  Vlih 


per,  kc.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  Bailiffs  taxed  each  ci¬ 
tizen  according  to  his 
fub ftance.  Firft  Edit. 

f  It  is  a  remark  of  the 
Author  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  a  remark  con¬ 
firmed 
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Lailly,  this  fame  affembly  of  the  Baily- 
wick  took  care  to  examine  into  the  condud: 
of  the  Bailiffs,  received  the  complaints  that 
were  made  againft  them,  and  punifhed 
them  when  convi&ed  of  abuling  their  au¬ 
thority. 

A  re-affembly  of  the  members,  or  at 
lead  of  the  deputies  of  ten  fuch  communi¬ 
ties,  reprefented,  what  I  call  a  Prefecture. 
Each  quarter  or  grand  province  of  the 
ifland  contained  three  of  thefe,  as  we  have 


firmed  by  the  Hiflory  of 
all  nations,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  any  people 
love  liberty,  the  milder  are 
their  punifhments.  The 
ancient  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  the  moft 
brave  and  free  race  of  men 
that  perhaps  ever  exifled, 
knew  fcarcely  any  other 
than  pecuniary  penalties. 
They  carried  this  fpirit 
with  them  thro’ all  parts  of 
Europe,  as  appears  from 
the  Codes  of  the  Vifi- 
goths,  the  Burgundians, 
&c.  But  the  govern¬ 
ments,  which  they  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  more  fou- 
thern  countries  could  not 
fubfift  with  fo  much  le¬ 
nity. 

In  Iceland  and.  Nor¬ 
way  all  crimes  were  rated 


at  a  certain  number  of 
Marks.  The  Adark  was 
divided  -into  eight  parts, 
each  of  which  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  fix  ells  of  fuch 
flu  IF,  as  made  their  ordi¬ 
nary  cloaths.  Confe- 
quently  a  Mark  was  in 
value  equal  to  48  ells  of 
this  cloth.  Now  a  Mark 
confifted  of  fomewhat 
more  than  an  ounce  of 
fine  filver.  A  cow  com¬ 
monly  coft  two  Marks 
and  a  half.  Hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  quantity' 
of  filver  that  was  then  in 
tnofe  countries.  But  this 
remark  mud:  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Denmark, 
which  was  apparently 
richer.  See  Arngrim. 
Jon.  Crymog.  lib.  1.  p. 
86.  Fir  ft  Edit, 
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already  feen.  The  Chief  of  a  Prefecture 
fenjoyed  confiderable  dignity.  He  had  a 
power  to  affemble  the  ten  communities 
within  his  diftriCt,  and  prefided  himfelf 
over  all  affemblies  of  this  fort,  as  well  or¬ 
dinary  as  extraordinary  ;  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  head  of  the  religion  within  his 
Prefecture.  It  was  he  who  appointed  the 
facrifices,  and  other  religious  ceremonies, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  fame  place 
where  they  regulated  their  political  and  ci¬ 
vil  affairs.  There  lay  an  appeal  to  thefe 
Affemblies  from  the  fentence  pronounced 
by  the  magiftrates  of  the  Bailywicks,  and 
here  were  determined  whatever  difputes 
arofe  between  thofe  inferior  communities. 
Here  alfo  the  prefeCt  received  the  tax, 
which  each  citizen  was  obliged  to  pay  to¬ 
wards  the  expences  of  the  religious  wor- 
fhip ;  and  here  he  judged,  in  the  quality 
of  pontiff,  fuch  as  were  accufed  of  pro¬ 
faning  temples,  of  fpeaking  irreverently  of 
the  gods,  or  of  any  other  aCt  of  impiety. 
The  penalties  inflicted  on  criminals  of 
this  fort  confided  for  the  moft  part  of 
fines,  which  the  affemblies  empowered 
the  prefeCt  to  levy,  in  order  to  lay  them 
out  in  repair  of  the  temples.  But  when 
any  affair  occurred  of  great  importance, 
or  which  concerned  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  then  the  members,  or  perhaps  only 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  VIII.  N  ‘  the 
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the  deputies  of  the  three  Prefe&ures  met 
together  and  compofed,  what  they  called 
the  States  Qf  the  Quarter,  or  Province. 
Thefe  States  did  not  affemble  regularly 
like  the  others,  who  were  required  to  meet 
at  lead  once  a  year ;  nor  do  we  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  were  the  objedts  of  their  delibe¬ 
rations.  All  that  on^  can  conje&ure  is,  that 
they  had  recourfe  to  it,  as  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  means  of  terminating  fuch  quarrels  as 
arofe  between  the  communities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Prefectures,  or  to  obviate  fome  dan¬ 


ger  which  threatened  the  whole  province  in 


Superior  to  all  thefe  Affemblies  of  the 
leffer  Communities  and  Provinces  were  the 
States  General  of  the  whole  ifland 
( AltingJ ,  which  anfwered  to  the  Als-he~ 
riar-ting  of  the  other  Scandinavian  nations, 
to  the  Wittena-Gemot  or  Parliament  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Champs  de  Mars  or 
de  May  of  the  French,  and  to  the  Cortes  of 
the  Spaniards,  &c.  Thefe  affembled  every 
year,  and  each  citizen  of  Iceland  thought  it 
his  honour  and  his  duty  to  be  p relent  at 


*  Al- ting  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  All ,  all,  and  Ting , 
a  court  of  juftice,  afiize  : 
Als-heriar- ii ng  fi  gn  i  fi  c  s , 
64  The  Court,  of  all  the 
64  Lords:'*’  JFittena-Gc~ 


mot ,  44  The  Meeting  of 
44  the  Wife- men.”  It  is 
evident,  that  all  thefe  ex- 
preflions  contain  at  the 
bottom  the  fame  idea. 

theril. 
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them.  The  prefident  of  this  great  affem- 
bly  was  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  ifiand.  He 
poffefled  this  office  for  life,  but  it  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  States.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  bufmefs  was  to  convoke  the  General 
Affem  bly,  and  to  fee  to  the  obfervance  of  the 
laws  ;  hence  the  name*  of  Lcigman,  or  Man 
of  the  Laws,  was  given  to  this  magiftrate,  - 
He  had  a  power  of  examining  before  the 
General  Effates,  and  of  reverfmg  all  the 
fentences  pronounced  by  inferior  judves 
throughout  the  ifiand,  of  annulling  their 
ordinances,  and  even  of  puni&ing  them,  if 
the  complaints  brought  againff  them  were 
well-founded.  He  could  propofe  the  enact¬ 
ing  of  new  laws,  the  repealing  or  changing 
of  the  old  ones  :  and  if  they  paffed  in  the 
General  Affembly,  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  put 
them  in  execution.  After  this  people  began 
to  have  written  laws,  and  the  whole  ifiand 
had  adopted  one  common  form  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  it  was  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  had 
the  keeping  of  the  original  authentic  copy* 
to  which  all  the  others  were  to  be  con-- 
formable.  To  his  judgment  and  that  of 
the  affembly,  lay  an  appeal  from  the  fen¬ 
tences  given  in  the  inferior  courts.  The 
Bailiffs  or  Prefects,  whofe  fentence  he  re- 
vifed,  were  obliged  to  judge  the  caufe  over 
again  in  his  prefence,  and  he  afterwards  pro¬ 
nounced  fentence  both  on  the  contending 
Chap.  VHP  N  2  parties 
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parties,  and  on  the  judges.  The  fear  of 
being  condemned  and  punithed  before  fo 
numerous  an  affembly,  was  (as  Arngrirn 
well  remarks)  a  great  check  upon  all  thefe 
fubaltern  judges,  and  ferved  to  keep  every 
magiftrate  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty. 
Commonly  the  Se£lion  of  thefe  General 
Eftates  lafted  fixteen  days,  and  they  fhow 
at  this  time  the  place  of  their  meeting, 
which  began  and  ended  with  folemn  facri- 


fices.  It  was  chiefly  during  that  feffion, 
that  the  Sovereign  Judge  exercifed  his  au¬ 
thority.  Out  of  this  affembly  Ills  power 
feems  not  to  have  been  confiderable :  But 
he  was  at  all  times  treated  with  great  ho¬ 
nour  and  refpedt  •  and  was  always  confi- 
dered  as  the  oracle  of  the  laws  and  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  people.  The  Icelandic  chro¬ 
nicles  carefully  note  the  year,  wherein 
each  Judge  was  eledled,  and  the  time  was 
computed  by  the  years  of  his  election,  as 
among  the  Lacedemonians  by  thofe  of  the 
Bp h or i.  We  fee  by  the  lift,  which  Arn- 
grim  has  preferved  of  them,  that  there  were 
thirty- eight  from  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth  to  its  diffolution  :  And  we 
find  in  this  number  the  celebrated  hiftorian 
Snorro  Sturlefon,  whom  1  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  reader  s  knowledge 


*  See  above,  Pag.  52. 
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Such  was  the  confutation  of  a  republic* 
which  is  at  prefent  quite  forgotten  in  the 
North,  and  utterly  unknown  through  the 
reft  of  Europe  even  to  men  of  much  read¬ 
ing,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of 
poets  and  hiftorians,  which  that  republic 
produced.  But  fame  is  not  the  portion  of 
indigent  nations,  especially  when  remote, 
unconne&ed  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  and 
placed  under  a  rigorous  climate.  It  is  eafy 
to  difcover  here  the  genius  of  all  the  ‘  Go- 
‘  thic  *  ’  trib  es,  and  their  notions  of  go¬ 
vernment.  That  diftribution  of  the  people 
into  different  communities  Subordinate  to 
one  another,  that  right  of  being  judged 
every  one  by  the  members  of  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  that  care  of  watching  over  each 
citizen  committed  to  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  thofe  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  whole  nation,  with  whom 
alone  the  legiflative  power  was  depofited, 
&c.  All  thefe  inftitutions  exifted  among 
the  Germans  already  in  the  time  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  and  Vvithout  doubt  long  before. 
They  prevailed  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  we  find  numerous  traces  of  them  at 
this  day.  They  were  carried  into  Iceland, 
and  there  brought  to  perfection.  They 
followed  the  Saxons  into  England  5  and 

*  Celtic.  Orig. 
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when  the  times  of  confufion  had  caufed 
them  to  wear  out  of  memory,  the  great 
Alfred  immortalized  his  name  by  reviving 
them.  It  would  he  eafy  to  fhew  traces  of 
them  in  the  firft  eftablifhments  of  the 
Francs  in  Gaul,  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and 
the  fame  in  feveral  countries  of  Germany  : 
But  a  difplay  of  fo  much  erudition  would 
be  foreign  to  my  plan.  I  only  point  out 
the  way  to  the  reader,  and  (hall  leave  him 
to  perfue  at  his  leifure  a  fubjedt  fo  fruitful 
and  fo  interefting,  whether  he  is  difpofed  to 
read  what  others  have  written  on  it,  or 
to  follow  the  train  of  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  laws,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Scandinavia  during  the  times  of 
paganifm,  all  that  we  can  fay  for  certain 
about  them  may  be  reduced  within  very 
fmall  compafs.  Tradition,  cuftom,  maxims 
learnt  by  heart,  and  above  all,  fimplicity  of 
manners,  ferved  this  people  in  the  firft  ages 
inftead  of  lav/s.  They  had  maxims,  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  in  the 
mouths  of  their  fages,  and  which  were 
thought  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  firft 
men  by  the  gods  themfelves.  Such  were 
thofe  of  which  the  Icelandic  poets  have 
P refer v-ed  feme  fragments,  under  the  title 
of  the  “  Sublime  Difcourfe  of  Odin,”  as 
will  be  more  particularly  (hewn  in  the 
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fequel  of  this  work*.  It  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  ancient  Danes,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  had  written  laws,  before  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity.  It  is  true,  if 
we  will  believe  Saxo  the  Grammarian,  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Frotho,  who  lived 
many  ages  before  that  period,  published 
laws  both  civil  and  military,  which  were 
tranfmitted  down  to  the  time  of  that  au¬ 
thor.  But  this  great  antiquity  renders  the 
fadt  too  fufpicious  to  be  admitted  upon  the 
fingle  authority  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Saxo. 
It  would  be  running  too  great  a  hazard,  to 
argue  on  a  fuppoftion',  built  on  fuch  weak 
foundations  3  and  that  regard  to  truth,  which 
ought  to  prevail  over  all  other  motives, 
obliges  me  for  once  to  negledt  domellic 
information,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  foreign 
intelligence. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  emerged  but  flowly  from  a  Hate 
of  nature.  The  ties  which  linked  different 
families  together  were  for  a  long  time  no¬ 
thing  but  a  confederacy  to  exercife  violence 
or  to  repel  it.  They  poflefied  a  great  extent 
of  lands,  of  which  they  cultivated  but  little, 
and  refided  on  lefs :  In  Abort,  they  lived 
too  feparate  from  each  other,  to  have  any 
great  need  of  civil  laws  5  and  their  Chiefs 

*  See  Vol.  II.  towards  the  end. 
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had  too  little  authority  to  make  them  obt 
ferved,  if  they  had.  Hence  fo  many  little 
focieties  and  confederacies.  Men  band¬ 
ed  together  to  revenge  an  injury  :  and  the 
fentiment  of  honour,  as  well  as  intereft* 
made  them  faithful  to  each  other  in  an  af- 
icciation  fo  neceffary  to  their  welfare.  A 
man’s  relations  and  friends  who  had  not 
revenged  his  death,  would  inftantly  have 
loft  that  reputation,  which  conftituted  their 
principal  fecurity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Frieze] and  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  ftate 
of  this  kind.  Moft  of  the  other  German 
nations  had  already  advanced  a  ftep  beyond 
this  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Endlefs  dis¬ 
orders*  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  the 
right  of  felf-revenge,  had  fuggefted  to  the 
wifer  fort  among  them,  the  neceffity  of 
magift rates,  who  fhould  interpofe  theff 
authority  in  private  quarrels,  and  oblige 
the  offended  perfon  or  his  relations  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  prefen t  from  the  aggreffor ;  that  fo 
a  compenfation  being  made  for  an  injury, 
plight  prevent  the  confequences  of  an 
eternal  refentment,  which  from  private 
perfons  might  extend  to  the  public.  And 
for  fear  that  this  manner  of  terminating 
differences  fhould  become  a  new  fource  of 
them,  the  compenfation  was  determined 
by  an  invariable  rule,  and  commonly  li¬ 
mited  to  a  certain  value  in  cattle,  the  only 

money 
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money  known  in  thofe  rude  ages.  A 
mark  of  fubmiflion  of  this  fort  fatisfied  mens 
pride  as  to  the  point  of  honour,  gratified 
their  avarice,  and  fufficiently  fecured  them 
from  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  The 
Danes,  in  this  refpedt,  followed  the  fteps 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Mere  parity 
of  reafon  might  give  one  a  right  to  fuppofe 
this,  even  if  we  had  not  more  pofitive 
proofs  ;  but  without  accumulating  thefe 
unneceffarily,  we  need  only  caft  our  eyes 
on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  conquerors  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Angles  and  Jutes,  who  fhared  with  the 
Saxons  in  the  honour  of  that  conqueft,  were 
Da  nidi  nations,  who  came  from  Jutland 
and  Slefwick.  Now  mo  ft  of  the  laws  of 
that  people  are  ftill  extant,  and  whoever 
will  run  over  the  colledtions,  published  by 
Lambard,  Wilkins,  and  Leibnitz,  will  not 
doubt  but  they  were  all  didtated  by  the 
fame  fpirit,  and  were  really  the  fame  at  the 
bottom.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  quote  a 
few  particulars,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
tfteir  general  fpirit ;  for  this  is  all  I  under¬ 
take  to  ftiew  of  them.  As  to  their  more 
particular  minute  circumftances  they  have 
doubtlefs  varied  a  thoufand  times,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  countries :  But  thefe  we 
Ihall  not  defcend  to  at  prefent, 
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The  laws  of  the  Saxons,  as  regulated  by 
Charlemagne,  and  publifhed  by  Leibnitz  ■*, 
ellabliflied  a  compofition  in  money  for  moffc 
forts  of  crimes  ;  and  for  want  of  money  this 
was  to  be  paid  in  the  flefh  of  cattle,  every 
limb  and  joint  of  which  had  its  known  va¬ 
lue  regulated  by  law.  They  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  different  degrees  of  offence, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  rank,  which  the 
offended  perfon  bore  in  the  date.  Accord¬ 
ingly  for  the  murder  of  a  grandee  or  a 
prince  the  compofition  was  1440  fous  ' f, 
and  the  fame  for  every  wound  that  deprived 
him  of  his  hearings  fight,  or  ufe  of  his 
limbs.  But  if  this  injury  was  done  to  a 
free  man,  and  not  to  a  noble  the  com¬ 
pofition  was  only  1 20  fous  § ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  murder  of  a  flave  was  rated  but 
30  ;  which  was  precifely  the  price  of  a 
jimple  blow,  that  produced  neither  fwelling 
nor  blacknefs,  if  given  to  a  prince  or 
noble.  Much  the  fame  proportions  were 
obferved  by  the  law  of  the  Angles.  Wounds 


*  Leibnitz Rer.  Brunf- 
wic.  tom.  1. 

f  If  the  Author  com¬ 
putes  by  modern  money  : 
It  is  720  pence  English, 
©r  about  3l.flerling.  T. 
J  The  original  is  Roday 


whence  comes  the  word 
Rdurier ,  by  which  the 
French  exprefs  at  prefent. 
One  who  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

§  60  pence  or  5  s.  fter- 
ling.  T. 
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given  to  a  maiden  were  eftimated  at  double 
the  rate  they  would  have  been,  if  given  to 
a  man  of  the  fame  rank  of  life.  It  was  not 
the  fame  with  a  woman  who  had  borne 
children.  Outrages  again  ft  modefty  were 
alfo  valued  with  a  degree  of  exadtnefs,  of 
which  one  would  not  have  thought  matters 
of  that  nature  fufceptible.  “  The  laws  of 
i(  thefe  people/’  fays  M.  de  Montefquieu, 
cc  judged  of  infults  offered  to  men  by  the 
“  fize  of  the  wounds,  nor  did  they  fhew 
<c  more  refinement  as  to  the  offences  com- 
“  mitted  again  ft  women  :  So  that  they 
“  feem  to  have  meafured  injuries,  as  one 
“  meafures  figures  in  geometry.” 

Thefe  laws  vary  more  in  what  relates  to 
theft.  By  the  law  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  in 
moft  cafes  punifhed  with  death.  By  that 
of  the  Angles,  which  doubtlefs  approaches 
jnearer  to  the  laws  of  the  other  Danifh  na¬ 
tions,  the  robber  compounded  by  paying 
tripple  the  value  of  what  he  had  ftolen. 
But  when  government  had  acquired  a  little 
more  liability,  and  when  the  manners  were 
a  little  more  civilized,  men  were  not  fatiT 
fied  with  oppofing  to  the  diforder  a  barrier 
fo  often  ineffectual.  The  magiftrates  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  over  the  public  peace, 
pretended  that  They  were  infulted  as  often 
as  that  peace  was  broken,  and  therefore 
over  and  above  the  competition  which  was 
Chap.  VIII.  to 
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to  atone  for  the  offence,  they  exadted  a 

m 

fine,  either  as  a  fatisfaCtion  due  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  as  a  recompence  for  the  trouble 
given  themfelves  in  making  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  in  protecting  the  offender.  Thefe 
fines  were  for  a  long  time  all,  or  almoft  all 
the  punifhment,  which  could  poffibly  pre¬ 
vail  among  a  valiant  and  free  people,  who 
efteemed  their  blood  too  precious  to  be 
Hied  any  other  way  than  in  battle.  Their 
kings  had  for  many  ages  no  other  revenue 
than  what  arofe  from  thefe  fines,  and  from 
their  own  private  demefnes  :  All  other 
kinds  of  impofition  were  not  known  till 
long  after  that  period  of  time,  to  which  we 
at  prefen t  confine  our  refearches. 

If  this  way  of  punifhing  crimes  may 
juftly  pafs  for  Angular,  that  of  eftablifhing 
proofs  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  may 
be  efteemed  no  lefs  fo.  Here  all  the  igno¬ 
rance,  all  the  barbarity  of  our  anceftors 
manifeft  themfelves  fo  plainly,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  our  reflections  to  add 
to  them.  Their  embarraffment  was  fo 
great  when  they  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh 
truth  from  falfbood,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  have  rccourfe  to  the  moft  ftrange  expe¬ 
dients  and  moft  ridiculous  practices.  Thus 
they  fometimes  obliged  the  accufed  to 
produce  a  certain  number  of  perfons  called 
Compurgators  \  not  that  thefe  men  had, 

OX 
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or  were  fuppofed  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  affair  in  queftion,  but  they  were  fimply  to 
fwear  they  were  perfuaded  the  accufed  fpoke 
truei  Befides  this,  they  often  appointed 
what  was  called  the  Judiciary  Com- 
bat,  and  how  abfurd  foever  this  cuftom 
was,  it  was  fo  intimately  connected  with 
their  opinions  concerning  deftiny  and  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  it  triumphed  for  a  long  time 
over  Religion,  Popes,  and  Councils,*  and 
though  a  hundred  times  profcribed,  as  of¬ 
ten  revived  and  appeared  again  under  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapes.  Laftly,  when  the  difcovery 
of  truth  appeared  to  them  to  exceed  all  hu¬ 
man  powers,  they  had  recourfe  to  fuperna- 
tural  means,  and  what  they  called  Divine 
Judgments.  They  had  many  ways  of 
confulting  that  oracle.  For  as,  according  to 
their  notions,  all  the  elements  wrere  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  Intelligence  as  incorruptible 
in  its  juftice,  as  theDeity  whence  it  fprung, 
they  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  unite  the  accufed  perfon  to  one  of  thefe 
divinities,  and  fo  oblige  it  to  declare  by 
the  manner  of  its  acting  upon  him,  what 
judgment  it  entertained  of  his  innocence. 
Thus  fometimes  they  caft  him  into  a  deep 
water,  tied  about  with  cords  :  If  he  funk, 
that  is,  if  the  Genius  of  the  water  received 
him  into  its  bofom,  it  declared  him  to  be 
innocent  :  If  it  rejected  him,  if  he  fwam 
Chap.  VIII.  upon 
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upon  the  furface,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
convi&ed  of  the  crime  *.  This  was  called 
the  Watery-Ordeal.  The  proof  by 
fire,  or  Fiery-Ordeal  feems  to  have 
been  more  in  ufe  afterwards,  and  founded 
upon  a  different  train  of  reasoning ;  for  in 
things  of  this  nature,  we  mu  ft  not  ex¬ 
pert  fuch  rude  minds  to  adt  very  con- 
fiftently. 


*  This  kind  of  proof* 
was  more  dangerous,  than 
it  appears  to  have  been  at 
firft  light ;  for  though  a 
man  thrown  into  the 
water  commonly  finks  at 
firft  to  the  bottom,  yet  as 
they  tied  him  about  with 
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large  cords,  £  and  withs,’ 
he  fometimes  fwam  on 
the  furface  fpight  of  his 
teeth.  This  kind  of  proof 
indeed,  as  well  as  that  of 
Boiling  W ater  was  only 
for  perfons  of  inferior 
rank.  Others  handled 
hot  iron,  or  put  their 
hands  into  a  red  -  hot 
gauntlet,  or  walked  blind- 
told  overburnin.o-  plough- 
inares.  If  at  the  end  of 
certain  days  there  remain¬ 
ed  any  marks  of  the  fire 
on  the  hands  or  feet,  the 
accufed  were  judged  guil¬ 
ty  j  if  not,  he  was  ac¬ 


quitted.  There  is  reafon 
to  think  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  took  all 
poftible  precaution,  they 
alfo  had  recourfe  to  cer¬ 
tain  prefervatives  againft 
the  effedts  of  fire,  and 
perhaps  the  fame  that 
mountebanks  in  our  times 
make  ufe  of,  as  oft  as 
they  amufe  the  people 
with  fpedfacles  of  the 
fame  kind.  Befides  this, 
men  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  hard  labour,  to 
the  toils  of  hunting,  and 
conftanthandlingol  arms, 
had  rendered  their  ikins 
fo  thick  and  callous,  that 
they  could  not  eafily  be 
hurt ;  and  as  for  the  La¬ 
dies,  they  were  generally 
allowed  Champions  to 
undergo  the  trial  for 
them. 

Firft  Edit . 

As 
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*  As  for  the  ceremonies  which  accom¬ 
panied  thefe  kinds  of  proof,  the  cafes  in 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  the  other 
minute  circumflances,  they  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  places  :  And  as  imitation 
and  habit  perpetuate  cu floras  long  after 
the  caufes  of  them  have  ceafed,  the  Or¬ 
deal  was  pra&ifed  during  many  ages  by 
men,  who  doubtlefs  believed  nothing  about 
the  genii  prefiding  over  the  feveral  ele¬ 
ments,  or  the  other  doctrines  of  the  an¬ 
cient  religion  I  fhall  not  enter  on  the 
minute  hiflory  of  the  Ordeal,  &c.  which 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Danes,  and 
may  be  found  defcribed  in  other  books 
I  thought  proper  only  to  mark  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  the  doCtrines  of 
that  Religion,  which  I  defcribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters :  A  connection  which  has 


*  From  hence  to  the 
end  of  the  chap,  is  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  2d  edit,  of  the 
original.  T. 

•f  Thus  long  after 
Chriftianity  was  eltabliih- 
ed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  king  Edward  the 
ConfelTor(a  reputed  faint) 
is  faid  to  have  put  his  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  proof  of  the 
Burning  Plough-Shares. 
■—And  even  down  to  our 


own  times,  the  W atery 
Ordeal,  or  Proof  by 
Swimming,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  vulgar  for 
the  trial  of  Witchcraft, 
whenever  they  could  find 
means  to  put  it  in  prac¬ 
tice.  T. 

%  Vid.  Wormius  in 
Monum.  Danic.  lib.  i.  c. 
11.  and  Steph.  Stcpha- 
nius  in  his  Notes  on  Saxo 
Grammaticus. 
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been  feMom  attended  to,  and  which  (hews 
that,  it  is  only  for  want  of  Undying  man- 
kind,  that  they  appear  to  a 61  wholly  with-? 
out  motives  or  principles  of  condufL  It 
was  king  Yaldemar  the  fecond  *  to  whom 
the  glory  belongs  of  having  abolifhed  this 
abfurd  and  inhuman  practice  in  Denmark  ~f\ 


*  He  reigned  from  the 
year  1202,  to  1241.  T. 

•f  I  cannot  conclude 
this  fub'edf  without  ob¬ 
serving  that  we  find  fome 
traces  of  the  Ordeal 
among  the  ancient  Greeks 


and  Romans,  Thus  if) 
the  Antigone  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  (A£t.  II.  Sc.  II.) 
we  have  the  following 
remarkable  paflTage,  which 
fhovvs  it  was  not  unknown 
in  Greece, 


The  guards  accus’d  each  other  ;  nought  was  prov’d, 
But  each  fufpedted  each,  and  all  deny’d. 

Offering  in  proof  of  innocence  to  grasp 
The  BURNING  STEEL,  to  WALKTHRo’  FIRE,  and 
take 

61  Their  folemn  oath  they  knew  not  of  the  deed.” 


See  Franklin's  Sophocles 
and  note  on  the  above 
paffage. — See  alfo  Stiern- 
hck  de  Jur.  Vet.  Suec. 
|ib.  i.  c.  8.  apud  Dalin. 
Sue.  Rfik.  Hill.  tom.  i. 
ch.  7. 

Pliny  fpeaking  of  a 
feaif,  which  the  ancient 
Romans  celebrated  every 
year  in  honour  pf  the  f u n , 


ohferves  that  the  priefts, 
who  were  to  be  of  the  fa- 
mily  of  the  Hirpians, 
danced  on  this  occafion 
bare-foot  on  burning  coals 
without  burning  them- 
felves :  This  was  appa¬ 
rently  a  relique  of  the 
Fiery  Ordeal.  Plin.  Hift. 
Nat.  lib,  vii.  2. 


CHAP, 


/ 


The  pajjion  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
for  arms :  their  valour:  the  manner  in 
which  they  made  war .  A  digrejjion  con¬ 
cerning  the  fate  of  population  among 
them . 


T)  O  M  E  had  reckoned  from  its 
«  jP\_  foundation  fix  hundred  and  forty 
<€  years,  when  the  arms  of  the  Cimbri 
<c  were  firfl:  heard  of  among  us.  From 
<{  that  time  to  the  prefent  have  elapfed  two 
“  hundred  and  fix  years  more.  So  long 
“  have  we  been  in  conquering  Germany, 
««  And  in  the  courfe  of  fo  tedious  a  war, 
what  various  lodes  have  been  fuftained 
«  by  each  party  ?  No  nation  hath  given 
<c  ns  more  frequent  alarms  ;  neither  the 
“  Samnites,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Spa- 
“  niards,  the  Gauls,  nor  even  the  Par- 
“  thians :  fo  much  lefs  vigour  hath  the 
“  defpotic  power  of  A r faces  had,  than  the 
“  liberty  of  the  Germans.  For,  except 
Vo l.  I.  O  "  the 
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€(  the  defeat  of  CrafTus,  what  hath  the 
<c  conquered  and  proftrate  Eaft  to  objedl 
iC  to  the  current  of  our  fuccefs  ?  Whereas 
‘c  the  Germans  have  taken  or  defeated  five 
“  generals  of  the  Republic,  who  com- 
“  manded  fo  many  confular  armies.  They 
“  cut  off  Varus  and  three  legions  from 
“  Augufius  himfelf.  Nor  was  that  ad- 
“  vantage  obtained  with  impunity,  which 
C(  Marius  gained  over  them  in  Italy,  the 
<e  divine  Julius  in  Gaul,  and  Drtifus,  Ti- 
“  berius  and  Germanicus  in  their  own 
*c  country.  And  even  prefently  after  this, 
€t  the  tremendous  threatsof  Caligula  became 
(i  the  objedl  of  their  Iport.  A  refpite 
<s  followed,  till  profiting  by  our  difcord 
“  and  civil  wars,  they  attacked  our  le- 
€t  gions  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  even 
“  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Gaul.  We 
“  have  fince  driven  them  back  beyond  the 
ci  Rhine :  but  in  thefe  latter  times,  our 
“  victories  over  them  have  been  lets  real, 
<c  than  the  pomp  of  our  triumphs.  .... 
“  If  this  people  cannot  be  brought  to  love 
us,  at  leaf!:  may  they  always  hate  each 
other  !  fince  in  the  prefent  declining 
*c  fates  of  the  empire,  fortune  can  grant 
£C  us  no  greater  favour,  than  the  difien- 
tions  of  our  enemies*.” 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37,  et  c.  33. 
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Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
German  and  northern  nations,  by  the 
people  who  conquered  the  reft  of  the 
world.  Such,  according  to  the  confefiion 
of  Tacitus,  was  that  martial  courage,  that 
ardour,  that  conftancy  in  defending  and 
avenging  their  liberty,  which  fo  early 
threatened  the  power  of  Rome,  and  in  a 
few  ages  after  overturned  it.  It  is  not 
my  prefent  bufinefs  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
that  great  revolution,  which  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  but  my  fubjed  leads  me 
to  difclofe  its  caufes,  fince  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  opinions  and  manners  which 
I  am  deferibing.  We  only  want  here  that 
penetrating  eye,  that  deep  fenfe  and  energy 
of  ftyle,  which  diftinguiftied  the  author  I 
have  been  tranflating.  The  fources  whence 
iflued  thofe  torrents  of  people,  which  from 
the  North  overwhelmed  all  Europe,  the 
principles  which  put  them  in  motion,  and 
gave  them  fo  much  activity  and  force, 
thefe  objects,  fo  grand  and  interefting,^ 
have  been  but  flightly  and  weakly  treated  of. 
The  more  enlightened  people,  who  were 
the  vidims  of  thefe  ravages,  were  too 
much  prefled  with  the  weight  of  their  ca¬ 
lamity,  to  have  leifure  to  trace  its  remote 
caufes.  Like  the  thunder  which  remains 
unfeen  in  the  clouds  till  the  moment  it 
burfts  forth,  and  whofe  nature  we  have  no 
Chap.  IX.  O  2  time 
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time  to  ftudy  while  it  is  ftriking  u*s  ;  thefe 
unexpended  irruptions  would  hardly  be¬ 
come  the  objects  of  refearch,  till  after  their 
effects  were  forgotten;  Hence  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  been  given  us  of  them,  are 
fo  uninterefting,  confufed  and  obfcure  : 
faults  to  which  every  hiftory  will  be  liable 
which  only  gives  ns  a  heap  of  fadts,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  develope  their  caufes. 
The  greateft  part  then  of  the  hiftorical 
phaenomena  of  the  middle  ages  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  deep  iniight  into  the 
manners  of  the  northern  nations.  It  is 
only  from  thence  we  can  ever  be  able  to 
comprehend  what  could  induce  whole  na¬ 
tions  to  tranfport  themfelves  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Europe  to  the  other  ;  could 
break  through  the  tyes  of  country,  which 
fo  ftrongly  attach  men  to  the  places  of 
their  birth  ;  could  render  them  unanimous 
in  fuch  ftrange  projects,  and  make  them 
thus  fpread  themfelves  beyond  their  own 
boundaries  with  fuch  exuberance  and  im- 
petuofity. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  breathed  nothing  but  war, 
which  was  at  once  with  them  the  fource  of 
honour,  riches  and  fafety.  Their  educa¬ 
tion,  laws,  prejudices,  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  all  concurred  to  make  that  their 
ruling  paflion  and  only  object.  From 

their 
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their  mod  tender  age  they  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  learn  the  military  art ;  they  har¬ 
dened  their  bodies,  and  accudomed  them¬ 
felves  to  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.  They 
exercifed  themfelves  in  running,  in  the 
chace,  in  fwimming  acrofs  the  greateft  ri¬ 
vers,  and  in  handling  their  arms.  The 
very  fports  of  childhood  itfelf,  and  of  early 
youth  were  directed  all  towards  this  end  : 
dangers  were  always  intermingled  with 
their  play.  For  it  confided  in  taking 
frightful  leaps,  in  climbing  up  the  deeped 
rocks,  in  fighting  naked  with  offenfive 
weapons,  in  wreftling  with  the  utmofl 
fury  :  it  was  therefore  common  to  fee  them 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  already  grown 
robud  men,  and  able  to  make  themfelves 
feared  in  combat.  It  was  alfo  at  this  age 
that  their  young  men  became  their  own 
maders,  which  they  did  by  receiving  a 
fword,  a  buckler  and  a  lance.  This  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  fome  public  meet¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
aflembly  armed  the  youth  in  public. 
“  This,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  was  his 
14  Toga  Virilis ,  his  entrance  upon  digni- 
44  ties  ;  before  this  he  made  only  part  of  a 
44  family,  now  he  became  a  member  of 
44  the  date/’  After  this  he  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  own  fubfidence,  and  was 
either  now  to  live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining 
Chap.  IX.  O  3  in 
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in  fome  incurfion  againfl:  an  enemy.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  thefe 
young  foldiers  from  enjoying  too  early  an 
acquaintance  with  the  oppofite  fex,  till 
their  limbs  had  acquired  all  the  vigour  of 
which  they  were  capable.  Indeed  they 
could  have  no  hope  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
women,  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  addrefs  they  had  fhown  in  war  and  in 
their  military  exercifes.  Accordingly  we 
fee  in  an  ancient  fong,  preferved  by  Bartho¬ 
lin  *,  a  king  of  Norway  extremely  fur- 
prized  that,  as  he  could  perform  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  exercifes,  his  miftrefs  fhould  pre¬ 
fume  to  rejed  his  fuit.  I  fhall  frequently 
have  occafion  to  produce  new  inftance's  of 
this  manner  of  thinking  among  their  wo¬ 
men  :  it  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  obferve, 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  foften  their 
children  by  too  much  delicacy  or  indul¬ 
gence.  Thefe  tender  creatures  were  ge¬ 
nerally  born  in  the  midft  of  camps  and 
armies.  Their  eyes,  from  the  moment 
they  were  firft  opened,  faw  nothing  but 
military  fpedacles,  arms,  effufion  of  blood, 
and  combats  either  real  or  in  fport :  thus 
as  they  grew  up  from  their  infancy,  their 
fouls  were  early  difpofed  to  imbibe  the  cruel 
prejudices  of  their  fathers. 

*  See  a  traiaflatjon  of  this  in  the  fecond  volume. 
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Their  laws  for  the  moft  part  (like  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians)  feemed  to 
know  no  other  virtues  than  thofe  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  nature,  and  no  other  crimes  but 
cowardice.  They  inflidted  the  greateft  pe¬ 
nalties  on  fuch  as  fled  the  firft  in  battle. 
The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes,  according 
to  Saxo,  excluded  them  from  fociety,  and 
declared  them  infamous.  Among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  this  was  fometimes  carried  fo  far  as 
to  fuffocate  cowards  in  mud ;  after  which 
they  covered  them  over  with  hurdles  :  to 
fliew,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  crimes  fhould  be  public,  there 
are  certain  degrees  of  cowardice  and  in¬ 
famy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  eternal 
filence.  The  mod  flattering  diftin&ions 
were  referved  ,  for  fuch  as  had  performed 
fome  fignal  exploit ;  and  the  laws  them- 
felves  diftributed  men  into  different  ranks 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  cou¬ 
rage.  Frotho,  king  of  Denmark,  had  or¬ 
dained,  according  to  Saxo,  that  whoever 
folicited  an  eminent  poft  in  the  army, 
ought  upon  all  occafions  to  attack  one 
enemy ;  to  face  two ;  to  retire  only  one 
ftep  back  from  three ;  and  not  to  make  an 
adtual  retreat  till  aflaulted  by  four.  Hence 
was  formed  that  prejudice  fo  deeply  rooted 
among  thefe  people,  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  acquire  glory,  but  by  the 
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profeffion  of  arms,  and  a  fanatic  valour  :  a 
prejudice  the  force  of  which  difplayed  it- 
felf  without  obftrudion  at  a  time,  when 
luxury  was  unknown  ;  when  that  defire, 
fo  natural,  and  fo  adive  among  men,  of 
drawing  upon  themfelves  the  attention  of 
their  equals,  had  but  one  fingle  objed  and 
fupport ;  and  when  their  country  and  their 
fellow  citizens  had  no  other  treafure  but 
the  fame  of  their  exploits,  and  the  terrour 
thereby  excited  in  their  neighbours. 

The  rules  of  juftice,  far  from  checking 
thefe  prejudices,  had  been  themfelves 
warped  and  adapted  to  their  bias.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  fay,  that  all  the  ‘  Gothic 
and  *  Celtic  nations  entertained  opinions  on 
this  fubjed,  quite  oppofite  to  the  theory  of 
our  times.  They  looked  upon  war  as  a  real 
ad  of  juftice,  and  efteemed  force  an  incon- 
teflible  title  over  the  weak,  avifiblemark 
that  God  had  intended  to  fubjed  them  to 
the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt  but  the 
intentions  of  this  divinity  had  been  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fame  dependance  among  men 
which  there  is  among  animals,  and  fetting 
out  from  the  principle  of  the  inequality 
of  men,  as  our  modern  civilians  do  from 
that  of  their  equality,  they  inferred  thence 
that  the  weak  had  no  right  to  what  they 
could  not  defend.  This  maxim,  which 
formed  the  bafis  of  the  law  of  nations 

among 
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among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
being  dictated  by  their  moil  darling  paf- 
fion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  fhould 
fo  fteadily  adt  up  to  it  in  practice.  And 
which,  after  all,  is  worft  ;  to  adt  and  think 
as  they  did,  or  like  the  moderns,  with  bet¬ 
ter  principles  to  a dt  as  ill  ?  As  to  the 
ancient  nations,  we  attribute  nothing  to 
them  here  but  what  is  juftified  by  a  thou- 
fand  fadts.  They  adopted  the  above  max¬ 
im  in  all  its  rigour,  and  gave  the  name 
of  Divine  Judgment  not  only  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Combat,  but  to  conflicts  and 
battles  of  all  forts :  vidtory  being  in  their 
opinion  the  only  certain  mark  by  which 
Providence  enables  us  to  diftinguifh  thofe, 
whom  it  has  appointed  to  command  others. 
“  Valour,  fays  a  German  warrior  in  Ta- 
“  citus,  is  the  only  proper  goods  of  men. 
“  The  Gods  range  themfelves  on  the  fide 
“  of  the  ftrongeft 

Laftly,  Religion,  by  annexing  eternal 
happinefs  to  the  military  virtues,  had  given 
the  laft  degree  of  activity  to  the  ardour 
and  propenfity  thefe  people  had  for  war. 
There  were  no  fatigues,  no  dangers  nor  tor¬ 
ments  capable  of  damping  a  paflion  fo  well 
countenanced,  and  the  defire  of  meriting 

*  Tacit.hift.lib.IV.  c.  17.  Pelloutier  hift.  des 
Celtes,  tom.  p.  415. 
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fo  great  a  reward.  We  have  feen  what 
motives  this  religion  offered  to  its  votaries ; 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  recall  them  in  read¬ 
ing  feme  inftances  of  that  courage  which 
diflinguifhed  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and 
of  their  contempt  of  death  itfelf,  which  I 
ffiall  produce  from  the  moft  authentic 
chronicles  of  Iceland. 

PXiftory  informs  us,  that  Harold  fur- 
named  Blaatand  or  Blue  Tooth  (a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century)  had  founded 
on  the  coafts  of  Pomerania,  which  he  had 
fubdued,  a  city  named  Julin  or  Jomf- 
burg  ;  where  he  fent  a  colony  of  young 
Danes,  and  bellowed  the  government  on  a 
celebrated  warrior  named  Palnatoko.  This 
new  Lycurgus  had  made  of  that  city  a  fe- 
cond  Sparta,  and  every  thing  was  directed 
to  this  fingle  end,  to  form  complete  fol- 
diers.  The  author  who  has  left  us  the 
hiftory  of  this  colony  affures  us,  that  “  it 
“  was  forbidden  there  fo  much  as  to  men- 
tion  the  name  of  Fear,  even  in  the  moft 
imminent  dangers  No  citizen  of 

Jomfburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  how¬ 
ever  great,  but  to  fight  intrepidly  without 
flying,  even  from  a  very  fuperior  force. 

.  .  i  ...... 

*  See  Jomfwikinga  Saga,  in  Bartholin,  de  cauf, 
contempt,  mort,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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The  fight  of  prefent  and  inevitable  death 
would  have  been  no  excufe  with  them  for 
making  any  the  lead:  complaint,  or  for 
fhewing  the  flighted:  apprehenfion.  And 
this  legiflator  really  appears  to  have  eradi¬ 
cated  from  the  minds  of  mod  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  fenti- 
ment  fo  natural  and  fo  univerfal,  which 
makes  men  think  on  their  dedrudion  with 
horror.  Nothing  can  (hew  this  better  than 
a  Angle  fad  in  their  hidory,  which  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  have  place  here  for  its  Angularity. 
Some  of  them  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  a  powerful  Norwe¬ 
gian  lord,  named  Haqurn,  were  overcome 
ipite  of  the  obdinacy  of  their  refidance ; 
and  the  mod  didinguiflied  among  them  be¬ 
ing  made  prifoners,  were,  according  to 
the  cudom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  afflid- 
ing  them,  was,  on  the  contrary,  received 
with  joy.  The  fird  who  was  led  to  pu¬ 
nishment  was  content  to  fay,  without 
changing  countenance,  and  without  ex- 
preffing  the  lead  fign  of  fear,  “  Why 
<c  diould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me,  as 
“  did  to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo 
tc  mud  If’  A  warrior,  named  Thorchill, 
who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fecond, 
having  afked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight 
of  death,  he  anfwered,  that  “  he  remem- 
Chap.  IX.  “  berecj 
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“  bered  too  well  the  laws  of  Jomfburg  to 
“  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear.”  The 
third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  qoeftion,  faid, 
<c  he  rejoyced  to  dye  with  glory,  and  that 
“  he  preferred  fuch  a  death  to  an  infamous 
<c  life  like  that  of  Thornhill's.”  The 
fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and 
more  extraordinary.  “  I  fuffer  with  a 
“  good  heart ;  and  the  prefent  hour  is  to 
Ke  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of  you,” 
added  he,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  Thorchill, 
"  tp  be  very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  ; 
“  for  it  is  a  queftion  often  debated  by  us 
“  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  retains  any 
fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  there - 
€t  fore  grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand;  if  after 
tc  my  head  is  cut  off  I  ftrike  it  towards 
“  you,  it  will  fhew  I  have  not  loft  all  fenfe  : 
<£  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the 
<c  contrary.  Make  hafte  therefore,  and 
“  decide  the  difpute.”  ‘  Thorchill/  adds 
the  hiftorian,  ‘  cut  off  his  head  in  moft 
‘  expeditious  manner,  but  the  knife,  as 
*  might  be  expedled,  dropt  from  his  hand/ 
The  fifth  (hewed  the  fame  tranquillity,  and 
died  rallying  and  jeering  his  enemies.  The 
ftxth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punifhment  like  a  iheep  * ; 
*£  ftrike  the  blow  in  my  face,”  faid  he, 

*  Barth  oh  lib.  i,  c.  5.  p.  51. 

"  I 
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c<  I  will  fit  ftill  without  fhrinking ;  and 
“  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
“  eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my 
“  countenance.  For  we  inhabitants  of 
“  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  ourfelves 
“  in  trials  of  this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the 
ftroke  of  death,  without  once  moving.” 
He  kept  his  promife  before  all  the  fpec- 
tators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  leaft  fign  of  fear,  or  fo 
much  as  winking  his  eyes  The  feventh, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  “  was  a  very  beautiful 
“  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
“  His  long  fair  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated 
in  curls  and  ringlets  on  his  fhoulders. 
cc  Thorchill  alked  him  what  he  thought  of 
“  death  ?  I  receive  it  willingly,  faid  he, 
“  fince  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatefi:  duty  of 
“  life,  and  have  feen  all  thole  put  to  death 
tc  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I  only  beg 
“  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be 
ce  touched  by  a  Have,  or  ftained  with  my 
“  blood  •f” 


*  Barthol.  ibid, 
t  In  Bartholin  it  is, 
Id  uni  cum  a  te  peto,  ne  man - 
cipia  me  ad  mortem  ducant , 
neu  quis  te  inferior  capillum 
meumteneat,  &c.  M.  Mal¬ 
let  has  omitted  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  hair  in 


his  2d.  edit. 

Bartholin  gives  the 
fpeech  of  the  Eighth 
perfon,  which,  though 
fpirited,  being  not  fo 
ftriking  as  the  former, 
our  author  has  omitted. 

T. 
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This  conflancy  in  the  laft  moments  was 
not,  however,  the  peculiar  effedl  of  the 
laws  and  education  of  the  Jomfburgians. 
The  other  Danes  have  often  given  the  fame 
proofs  of  intrepidity ;  or  rather  this  was 
the  general  character  of  all  the  inhabitants 

of  Scandinavia.  It  was  with  them  an  in- 

* '  »  •»'  \ 

fiance  of  fhameful  pusillanimity  to  utter 
upon  fuch  occafions  the  leaft  groan,  or  to 
change  countenance,  but  efpecially  to  fhed 
tears.  The  Danes,  fays  Adam  of  Bre¬ 
men  *,  44  are  remarkable  for  this,  that  if 
44  they  have  committed  any  crime,  they 
44  had  rather  fuffer  death,  than  blows. 
44  There  is  no  other  punifhment  for  them 
44  but.  either  the  ax,  or  fervitude.  As  for 
4C  groans,  complaints  and  other  bemoan- 
44  ings  of  that  kind,  in  which  We  find 
44  relief,  they  are  fo  detefled  by  the  Danes, 
44  that  they  think  it  mean  to  weep  for 
44  their  fins,  or  for  the  death  of  their  dear- 
C4  ell  relations.”  But  if  a  private  foldier 
looked  upon  tears  as  peculiar  to  weaknefs 
or  flavery,  their  great  warriours,  the  chiefs, 
all  who  alpired  to  fame  and  glory,  carried 
the  contempt  of  death  much  further.  King 
Regner,  who,  as  I  have  once  before  ob¬ 
served,  dyed  finging  the  pleafure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  death  in  the  field  of  battle,  cries 

*  Adam  Bremen,  de  fitu  Danise,  c.213. 

out 
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out  at  the  end  of  a  ftanza,  “  the  hours  of 
“  my  life  are  palfed  away,  I  fhall  die 
“  laughing  *  And  many  palfages  in  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  plainly  fhovv  that  this  was  not 
a  poetical  hyperbole.  Saxo,  fpeaking  of  a 
tingle  combat,  fays,  that  one  of  the  cham- 
pions  FELL,  LAUGHED,  AND  DYED,  an 
epitaph  as  fhort  as  energetic  f .  An  officer 
belonging  to  a  king  of  Norway,  celebrating 
in  verfe  the  death  of  his  mafter,  concludes 
his  elogium  with  thefe  words,  “  It  ffiali 
“  hereafter  be  recorded  in  hiftories,  that 
“  king  Halfer  died  laughing  | .”  A  warrior 
having  been  thrown  upon  his  back,  in 
wreftling  with  his  enemy;  and  the  latter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  van- 
quiffied  perfon  promifed  to  wait  without 
changing  his  pofture  while  he  fetched  a 
fword  to  kill  him;  and  he  faithfully  kept 
his  word.  To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  vow  of  every  free  man; 
and  the  pleafing  idea  they  had  of  this 
kind  of  death,  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  dif- 
eafe  and  old  age.  In  the  joy  therefore 
which  they  teftified  at  the  approach  of  a 
violent  death,  they  might  frequently  ex- 


*  Barthol.  p.  4. 
f  Saxo  Gram.  lib.  ii. 
et  vide  Bodvar’s  Biarka 
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Saga  apud  Barthol.  lib.  u 
c.  i.  p.  5. 

||  Barthol.  p,  6. 

prefs 
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prefs  no  more  than  their  real  Sentiments, 
though  doubtlefs  it  was  fometimes  inter- 
mixt  with  oftentation.  The  general  tenor 
of  their  conduct  proves  that  they  were  moll 
commonly  fincere  in  this  ;  and  fuch  as 
know  the  power  which  education,  example 
and  prejudice  have  over  men,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  the  multitude  of  tes¬ 
timonies,  which  antiquity  hath  left  us  of 
their  extraordinary  valour.  “  The  philo- 
*'  fophy  of  the  Cimbri,”  fays  Valerius 
Maximus,  tc  is  gay  and  couragious :  they 
<c  leap  for  joy  in  a  battle,  that  they  are 
“  going  to  quit  life  in  fo  glorious  a  man- 
“  ner  :  in  ficknefs  they  lament  for  fear  of 
<g  a  lhameful  and  miferable  end  Ci¬ 
cero  remarks,  that  in  proportion  as  men 
are  intrepid  in  war,  they  are  weak  and  im¬ 
patient  under  bodily  pains.  “  Happy  in 
“  their  miftake,”  fays  Lucan,  “  are  the 
cc  people  who  live  beneath  the  Pole  !  per- 
“  fuaded  that  death  is  only  a  palfage  to  a 
“  long  life,  they  are  undifturbed  by  the 
ic  moft  grievous  of  all  fears,  that  of  dy- 
<c  ing.  Hence  they  eagerly  run  to  arms, 

and  their  minds  are  capable  of  meet- 
“  ing  death  :  hence  they  efteem  it  cow- 
c<  ardice  to  fpare  a  life  which  they  fliall 

*  Val.Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  u.  Cicero  Tufc. 
Quseft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult. 

t£  fo 
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,  <x  fo  loon  recover  The  hiftory  of  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavia  is  full  of  paflages  expref- 
five  of  this  manner  of  thinking.  The  il- 
luftrious  warriors,  who  found  themfelves 
wailing  by  fome  lingering  illnefs,  were 
not  always  content  barely  to  accufe  their 
fate.  They  often  availed  themfelves  of 
the  few  mordents  that  were  yet  remain¬ 
ing,  to  fhake  off  life  by  a  way  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  carried 
into  a  field  of  battle,  that  they  might  die 
in  the  engagement:  others  flew  themfelves: 
many  procured  this  melancholy  fervice  to  be 
performed  them  by  their  friends,  who  con- 
fidered  this  as  a  in  oft  facred  duty.  “  There 
44  is  on  a  mountain  in  Iceland,”  fays  the 
author  of  an  old  Icelandic  romance -f,  “  a 

“  rock 


*  As  only  a  loofe  pa-  Reader  will  be  glad  to 
raphrafe  of  Lucan’s  words  fee  the  original  here, 
is  given  in  the  text,  the 


Orbe  alio  longer^  canitis  ft  cognita ,  vita 
Mors  media  ef.  Certe populi  quos  defpicit  Arftos 
Felices  error e  fuo  !  quos  ilk  timorum 
Maximus  hand  urget  Lethi  metus  ;  inde  ruendi 
In  ferrim  mens  prona  viris ,  anim toque  capaces 
Mortis:  ct  ignavum  rediiuue  par  cere  vita. 

Lib.  i, 


t  The  old  Saga,  or 
biltory  here  quoted,  con¬ 
tains  a  mixture  of  truth 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  IX. 


and  fidiion,  but  fhewsius 
plainly  what  opinion  was 
held  of  Suicide,  and 
P  how 
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“  rock  fb  high  that  no  animal  can  fall 
44  from  the  top  and  live.  Here  men  be- 
41  take  themfelves  when  they  are  afflidted 
and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our 
*(  ancedors,  even  without  waiting  for  lick- 
nefs,  have  departed  unto  Odin.  It  is  ufe- 
44  lefs  therefore  to  give  ourfelvesupto  groans 
44  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations 
<*  to  needlefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily 
“  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers  who 
u  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of  this  rock.” 
There  was  luch  another  in  Sweden,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  fame  ufe,  which  was  fi¬ 
guratively  called  the  Hall  of  Odin, 
becaufe  it  was  a  kind  of  veftibule  or  entry 

to 


ho\V  commonly  it  was  fenium  occicpafiet9  aut  mor - 
practised  heretofore  in  the  bus,  rogare  is  cogebatur  pro- 
Korth.  pinquos ,  ut  quamprimum 

Procopius  attributes  the  hominum  numero  eum  tol- 

fame  thing  to  the  Heruli,  lerent .  Procop.  Goth* 

a  Gothic  people.  rfpud  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

Hern  ‘os ,  fays  he,  nec  ficni -  Silius  fays  of  the  an- 

bus,  nec  eo grot  is  fas  erat  vi-  cient  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
tarn  producere  :  et  fi  quern 

Prodiga  gens  animes,  &  proper  are  facillima  mortem  > 
ISamque  ubi  tranfeendit  fi '.rentes  viribus  annot , 
Impatiens  esvi  fipernit  novijfe  Jenediam 
Et  fiati  modus  in  dextra  cjt* 


* 
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to  the  palace  of  that  God  j.  Daftly,  if 

none 

»  •.'}  ‘  ;  .t;  - 


All  thefe  authorities, 
which  it  would  be  eafy  to 
multiply,  prove  that  I 
attribute  nothing  to  the 
northern  nations,  which 
is  not  pofitively  confirmed 
by  hiftorians,  as  well 
Arrangers  as  their  own 
countrymen ;  and  that 
one  cannot  reproach  the 
ancient  Scandinavians 
with  thefe  barbarous  pre¬ 
judices,  without  con¬ 
demning  at  the  fame  time 
the  anceflrofs  of  half  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Vid. 
Pelloutier,  tom.  ii.  lib.  3. 
ch.  18.  Fir  ft  Edit, 

t  We  have  a  particular 
defcription  of  this  place 
by  Sir  William  Temple  ; 
which  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  produce  at  large. 

44  I  will  not,”  he  fays, 
cc  trouble  myfelf  with 
<c  more  paflages  out  of 
ct  the  Runic  poems  con- 
“  cerning  this  fuperfti- 
££  tious  principle  [of  pre- 
Ci  ferring  a  violent  death, 

<c  &c.]butwilladdatefti- 
“  mony  of  it,  which  was 
“  given  meatNimeguen, 

<£  by  count  Oxenftern, 
Chap.  IX. 


ct  the  firfir  of  the  Swedifh 
<c  embafiadors  in  that  af- 
‘6  fembly.  In  difcourfe 
£C  upon  this  fubject,  and 
<c  in  confirmation  of  this 
tc  opinion  having  been 
“  general  among  the 
<c  Goths  of  thofe  coun- 
46  tries  ;  he  told  me  there 
<c  was  firill  in  Sweden  a 
<c  place  which  was  a  me- 
<c  morial  of  it,  and  was 
“  called  Odin’s-Hall. 
45  That  it  was  a  great  bay 
44  in  the  fea,  encompafied 
44  on  three  fides  with 
44  fireep  and  ragged  rocks ; 
44  and  that  in  the  time  of 
44  the  Gothic  paganifm, 
44  men  that  were  either 
44  fick  of  difeafes  they 
44  efieemed  mortal  or  in- 
44  curable,  or  elfe  grown 
44  invalid  with  age,  and 
44  thereby  pafi:  all  military 
44  adtion,  and  fearing  to 
44  die  meanly  and  bafely 
44  (as  they  efieemed  it) 

44  in  their  beds,  they 
44  ufually  caufed  them- 
44  felves  to  be  brought  to 
44  the  neareftpart  of  thefe 
44  rocks,  and  from  thence 
44  threw  themfelves  down 
P  2  44  into 
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none  of  "theft  reliefs  were  afforded*  and 
efpecially  when  Chriftianity  had  banifhed 
thefe  cruel  pra&ices,  the  heroes  confoled 
themfelves  at  leaf!:  by  putting  on  complete 
armour  as  foon  as  they  found  their  end  ap¬ 
proaching;  thus  making  (as  it  were)  a  folemn 
proteft  againft  the  kind  of  death  to  which  they 
were  forced  involuntarily  to  fubmit.  After 
this  it  will  not  be  thought  wonderful  that 
the  clients  of  a  great  lord,  and  all  thofe  who 
Inlifted  under  a  chief  for  fome  expedition, 
fh ould  make  a  vow  not  to  furvive  their  com¬ 
mander;  or  that  this  vow  fhould  always  be 
performed  in  all  its  rigour  Neither  will  it 
be  fiirprizing  that  private  foldiers  fhould 
fome  times  form  among  themfelves  a  kind  of 
fociety  or  confraternity,  in  which  the  feveral 
members  engaged,  at  the  expence  of  their 
own  lives,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  affo- 
ciates,  provided  it  were  honourable  and  vio¬ 
lent.  All  thefe  dangers  were,  in  their  opinion, 
fo  many  favourable  and  precious  occasions  of 

into  the  Tea,  hoping  by  lanea.  Part  II.  Ellfay  3. 
tc  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  a  part  4.  T. 

“  violent  death,  to  renew  *  The  fame  thing  pre- 
u  the  pretence  of  admif-  vailed  among  diverfe  Cel- 
“  fion  into  the  Hall  of  tic  nations  :  they  called 
“  Odin,  which  they  had  thofe  who  thus  engaged 
“  loft,  by  failing  to  die  themfelves  to  their  chiefs, 
“  in  combat  and  with  foldurii .  Flrjl  Edit . 

“  their  arms. 55  Mifccl- 

*.  meriting 
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meriting  glory  and  eternal  happinefs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  never  find  any  among  thefe 
people  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  the  bare 
fufpicion  of  that  vice  was  always  attended 
with  univerfal  contempt.  A  man  who  had 
loft  his  buckler,  or  who  had  received  a 
wound  behind,  durft  never  more  appear  in 
public.  In  the  hiftory  of  England  *,  we 
fee  a  famous  Danifh  captain  named  Si- 
ward,  who  had  fent  his  fon  to  attack  a  pro¬ 
vince  in  Scotland,  a  Ik  with  great  coolnefs 
thofe  who  brought  the  news  of  his 
death,  whether  he  had  received  his  wounds 
behind  or  before  ?  The  meflengers  tel¬ 
ling  hhn  he  was  wounded  before,  the 
father  cries  out,  “  then  I  have  only  caufe 
“  rejoice :  for  any  other  death  would 
“  have  been  unworthy  of  me  and  my  fon.” 
A  conqueror  could  not  exercife  a  more  ter¬ 
rible  vengeance  upon  his  captives,  than  to 
condemn  them  ta  flavery.  “  There  is,” 
fays  Saxo,  “  in  the  heart  of  the  Danes,  an 
“  infurmountable  averfion  to  fervitude, 
“  which  makes  them  efteem  it  the  moft 
“  dreadful  of  all  conditions  -f-.”  The  fame 
hiftorian  defcribes  to  us  a  king  of  Denmark, 
named  Frotho,  taken  in  battle  by  a  king  his 
enemy,  and  obftinately  refuting  all  offers  of 

*  Brompton.  Ubb.  Jom.  Chronic,  p.  946. 

t  Saxp  Gramm,  lib.  xii, 

Chap.  IX.  p  3  life 
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life  which  that  prince  could  make  him.  “To 
“  what  end,”  fays  he,  €€  fhould  I  referve 
<e  myfelf  for  fo  great  a  difgrace  ?  What 
€c  good  can  the  remainder  of  my  life  af- 
■«  ford  me,  that  can  counter-ballance  the 
tc  remembrance  of  my  misfortunes,  and 
€e  the  regret  which  my  mifery  would  caufe 
“  me  ?  And  even  if  you  fhould  reftore  me 
“  my  kingdom,  if  you  fhould  bring  me 
“  back  my  filter,  if  you  fhould  repair  all 
“  the  lofs  of  my  treafure,  would  all  this 
“  recover  my  honour  ?  All  thefe  benefits 
“  would  never  replace  me  in  my  former 
{bate,  but  future  ages  would  always  fay, 
“  Frotho  hath  been  taken  by  his 
<c  enemy/*  In  all  combats,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  prodigious  in  the  ancient 
hiftories  of  the  North,  we  always  find 
both  parties  continually  repeating  the  words 
glory,  honour,  and  contempt  of  death,  and 
by  this  means  railing  one  another  to  that 
pitch  of  enthufiafm,  which  produces  extra¬ 
ordinary  actions.  A  general  never  forgot 
to  remind  his  troops  of  thefe  motives  when 
he  was  going  to  give  battle ;  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  they  prevented  him,  and  flew  to 
the  engagement  of  themfelves,  chanting 
fongs  of  war,  marching  in  cadence,  and 
railing  (houts  of  joy. 

Laftly,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  thofe 
of  ancient  Scandinavia,  in  the  excels  of 

their 
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their  over-boiling  courage,  dared  to  defy 
the  Gods  themfelves.  “  Though  they 
“  fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  Gods,”  fays 
a  boaftful  warrior  fpeaking  of  his  enemies, 
“  I  would  abfolutely  fight  them  And 
in  Saxo  Grammaticus  we  hear  another 
wifhing  ardently  that  he  could  but  meet 
with  Odin,  that  he  might  attack  him  : 
exprefling  his  mind  by  verfes  to  this  effe£L 
“  Where  at  prefent  is  he,  whom  they  call 
“  Odin,  that  warrior  fo  completely  armed, 
4C  who  hath  but  one  eye  to  guide  him  ? 

Ah,  if  I  could  but  fee  him,  this  re- 
“  doubted  fpoule  of  Frigga ;  in  vain  fhould 
u  he  be  covered  with  his  fnow-white 
4C  buckler,  in  vain  mounted  upon  his  lofty 
fleed,  ho  fhould  not  leave  his  abode  of 
“  Lethra  without  a  wound.  It  is  lawful 
44  to  encounter  a  warrior  god  f*." 

A 


*  Bartholin.  lib.  L  c.  6,. 
+  Saxo  G&am.  lib. 
ii.  apud  Barthol.  lib.  i. 
c.  8. — The  fame  author 
relates  that  a  Danifh 
prince,  named  Hother, 
refitted  the  united  forces 
of  Odin,  Thor,  and  the 
-fquadrons  of  the  gods. 
*4  And  the  v.idfory,”  he 
adds,  44  would  have  rer 
44  mained  with  the  gods, 
44  if  Hother,  bi caking 
Chap.  IX, 


44  .through  their  thickeft 
44  ranks,  and  affailing 
44  them  with  fuch  fury  as 
44  a  mortal  can  fuperiot 
44  beings,  had  not  ren- 
44  dered  the  club  of  the 
44  god  Thor  ufelefs,  by 
44  cutting  it  off  at  the 
44  handle.  Weakened  by 
44  this  hidden  and  uriex- 
44  pedled  ftroke,  the  gods 
44  were  forced  to  betake 
44  themfelves  to  flight.” 
P  4  [Saxo. 
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A  paflion  fo  ftrong,  fo  general  and  fo 
blind  could  not  but  give  a  tin&ure  of  its 
chara&er  to  whatever  it  could  poffibly  ex¬ 
tend  to ;  and  therefore  we  muft  not  be 
furprized  that  they  fhould  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  deify  the  inftruments  of  war, 
without  w'hich  that  paflion  could  not  have 
been  gratified.  From  the  earlieft  antij 
quity  they  paid  divine  honours  to  their 
fwords,  their  battle-axes  and  their  pikes. 
The  Scythians  commonly  fubftituted  a 
fword  as  the  moft  proper  iymbol  to  repre- 
fent  the  fupreme  god.  It  was  by  planting 
a  fpear  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  that  they 
ufually  marked  out  the  place  fet  apart  for 


[Saxo.  lib.  iii.  Barthol. 
lib.  i.  c.  6.]  It  was  a 
received  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  might 
attack  and  fight  the  gods  ; 
and  it  is  needlefs  to  re¬ 
mark  with  Saxo,  that 
thefe  were  only  imaginary 
deities.  No  one  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  take  fiich  relations 
literally,  and  they  only 
deferve  to  be  mentioned 
becaufe  they  fhew  us  what 
manner  of  thinking  pre* 
vailed  among  the  people 
who  invented  ftories  of 
this  fort.  From  them 
we  may  at  leaft  infer  that 
the  confidence  with  which 


their  bodily  ftrength  and 
courage  infpired  thefe  an¬ 
cient  Danes  muft  have 
been  excefiive  to  make 
them  brave  and  defy  what¬ 
ever  was  moft  formidable 
in  their  fyftem  of  religion. 
But  Diomedes’s  wound¬ 
ing  Venus  concealed  in  a 
cloud,  his  defying  Jupi¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  the  other 
combats  of  men  with  the 
gods  defcribed  in  the  Ili¬ 
ad,  have  already  fhown 
us,  to  what  a  degree  of  in¬ 
toxication  and  ma'dnefs 
men  may  arrive,  who 
think  themfelves  above  all 
fear.  Firjl  Edit. 

prayers 
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prayers  and  facrifices :  and  when  they  had 
relaxed  from  their  primitive  ftridlnefs,  fo 
far  as  to  build  temples  and  fet  up  idols  in 
them,  they  yet  preferved  fome  traces  of  the 
ancient  cuftom,  by  putting  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  Odin’s  ftatues.  The  relpedt 
they  had  for  their  arms  made  them  alfo 
fwear  by  inftruments  fo  valuable  and  fo 
ufeful,  as  being  the  moft  facred  things 
they  knew.  Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  Ice¬ 
landic  poem,  a  Scandinavian,  to  aflure  him- 
felf  of  a  perfon’s  good  faith,  requires  him 
to  fwear  “  by  the  Ihoulder  of  a  horfe,  and 
tc  the  edge  of  a  Sword  This  oath  was 
ufual  more  elpecially  on  the  eve  of  fome 
great  engagement  :  the  foldiers  engaged 
■# . 

*  The  paffage  at  large,  as  tranflated  by  Bartholin, 
[lib.  i.  cap.  6.J  is 

Jur amenta  mihi  prius  omnia  dabis 
Ad  latus  navis ,  et  ad  fcuti  extremitatcm , 

Ad  equi  armurn ,  et  ad  gladii  aciem,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  with  pe-  his  Prince  of  Den- 
culiar  propriety  and  de-  mark  call  upon  his 
corum  (as  is  well  obferved  companions  to  Swear 
by  his  commentators)  upon  his  sword. 
that  our  Shakefpear  makes 

- -  - -  Come  hither  gentlemen. 

And  lav  your  hands  againe  upon  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpcake  of  this  that  you  have  heard 

Sweare  by  my  Sword.  -  - - - 

Hamlet,  A.  i.  f(f  ult.  T. 

Chap.  IX.  themfelves 
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themfelves  by  an  oath  of  this  kind,  not  to 
flee  though  their  enemies  fhould  be  never  fo 
fuperior  in  number. 

From  the  fame  fource  proceeded  that 
propenfity  to  duels  and  Angle  combats,  fo 
remarkable  among  all  the  ‘  Gothic  *  ’  na¬ 
tions,  and  which  of  all  their  barbarous 
cuftoms  has  been  moft  religioufly  kept  up 
by  their  prefent  defcendants.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  and  through  all  the  North,  they 
provoked  a  man  to  Aght  a  duel,  by  pub¬ 
licly  calling  him  Niding  or  “  infamous-f 

for 


\ 


*  Celtic.  Orig. 
f  In  the  fame  manner 
as  giving  the  lye  is  the 
higheft  provocation  in 
modern  times,  becaufe  it 
implies  a  charge  of  mean- 
nefs,  falfhood  and  cow¬ 
ardice;  fo  the  word  Ni¬ 
ding  or  Nithing  an¬ 
ciently  included  in  it  the 
ideas  of  extreme  wicked- 
nefs,  meannefs  and  in¬ 
famy.  It  fignified  a 
villainous  bafe  wretch, 
a  daftardly  coward,  a 
fordid  ftingy  worthlefs 
creature  :  (Homo  fcelera- 
tus ,  nequarn ,  apojlata ,  fo£- 
difragus ,  fumme  iff  amis , 
(ordide  parcus ,  & c.  being 
derived  by  the  greateit 
etymologift  of  the  prefent 


age  from  the  Icelandic 
np&>  rejeflanea^  contumeUay 
<3c.  Vid.  lye,  in  Junii 
etymolog.  Anglican.)  No 
wonder  that  an  impu¬ 
tation  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  fo  reproachful  among 
an  open  and  brave  peo¬ 
ple  :  or  that  they  would 
rather  do  any  thing  than 
incur  it. 

We  have  a  remarkable 
proof  in  Englifh  hiftory 
how  much  this  name  was 
dreaded  and  abhorred  by 
our  anceftors.  King 
William  Rufus  having 
occafion  to  draw  together 
a  fudden  body  of  forces, 
only  fent  word  to  all  fuch 
as  held  of  him  in  fee, 
that  thofe  who  did  not 

repair 


o 
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for  he  who  had  received  fo  deep  a  ftain, 
without  endeavouring  to  wafh  it  out  with 
the  blood  of  his  adverfary,  would  have  loft 
much  more  than  the  life  he  was  fo  defirous 
to  fave.  Banifhed  by  public  indignation 
from  the  fociety  of  men,  degraded  from 
his  quality  of  citizen,  and  fcarce  regarded 
as  a  human  creature,  he  had  nothing  left 
for  it  but  a  fhameful  and  infecure  flight. 


repair  to  his  affiftance, 
fhould  be  deemed  Ni- 
thing  ;  and  without 
further  fummons  they  all 
flocked  to  his  ftandard. 
Rex  ira  inflammatus ,  fays 
Matthew  Paris,  Jlipendi - 
arias  milites  fuos  Anglos  con¬ 
gregate  et  abfque  mora ,  ut 
ad  obfidionem  venianty  ju- 
bet,  nifi  velint  fub  nomine 
Nithing,  quod  Latine 
nequam  fonate  recenferi . 
Angli  ( qui  nihil  contumelio - 
Jins  et  Alius  ejlimant  quam 
hujufmodi  ignominiofo  voca - 


bulo  notari )  catervatim  ad 
regem  confluentes^  ingentes 
capias  conficiunt,  (M.  Par. 
fubann.  1089.)  The  word 
nithing  for  fome  ages 
after  continued  in  ufe  in 
this  kingdom,  but  chiefly 
in  the  fenfe  of  stingy, 
NIGGARDLY,  &C.  The 
Tranflator  has  feen  an 
ancient  MS.  poem,  that 
was  written  between  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Edw.  IV.  in  which  a  per- 
fon  is  thus  exhorted. 


Hooke  tljou  be  funti  a n&  curteoug  a ye7 
fDl  meate  anti  brinfce  be  neber 

\ 


which  fenfe  of  the  word 
ftill  obtains  in  Denmark, 
as  we  learn  from  Bartho¬ 
lin.  Denotat  Niding 

Chap.  IX. 


modernis  Danis  Arum  for - 
dide  parcum  atque  te?iacem . 
Lib.  i.  c,  7.  p.  98.  T. 


The 
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The  dreadful  confequences  of  their  fen- 
Ability  with  regard  to  what  we  falfely 
call  Honour,  extended  often  from  private 
perfons  to  a  whole  people ;  and  nations, 
blind  to  their  true  welfare,  waged  long  and 
cruel  wars  for  fuch  chimerical  interefts 
as  really  ought  not  to  have  armed  one  Angle 
individual  againft  another.  Under  the 
reign  of  Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  Icelanders  provoked  by  his  hav¬ 
ing  detained  one  of  their  fhips  laden  with 
merchandife,  flew  for  revenge  to  a  fpecies 
of  arms  that  were  familiar  to  them,  and 
made  verfes  upon  him  fo  very  fatirical,  that 
Harald,  flung  to  the  quick,  fent  out  a  fleet 
to  ravage  the  ifland.  This  obliged  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  make  a  law,  which  is  flill  ex¬ 
tant  in  their  ancient  code,  forbidding  any 
perfon,  under  capital  punifhment,  to  com¬ 
pote  fatirical  verfes  upon  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 

After  fo  many  efforts  to  acquire  glory, 
it  was  very  natural  to  think  how  to 
perpetuate  it.  To  this  end  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  employed  various  means 
fuitable  to  the  groflhefs  and  rudenefs  of 
the  times  ;  which  if  they  have  deceived 
the  expectation  of  thofe  who  hoped  for 
fame  and  immortality  from  them,  have 
done  them  no  great  injuflice.  The  mofl 

common 
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common  method  confided  in  burying  the 
heroes  under  little  hills  which  they  raifed 

in  the  middle  of  fome  plain  *,  and  in  giving 

to 


*  Vide  Bartholin,  de 
cauf.  contempt,  a  Dan. 
mortis,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 

There  is  room  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  cuftom  of 
burying  the  dead  under 
little  hills  or  mounts  of 
earth  prevailed  among 
many  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe.  Ifi- 


dore  fpeaks  of  it  as  &  ge¬ 
neral  cuftom.  Apud  ma¬ 
jor  es^  he  fays,  Potentes  aut 
fub  montibus ,  aut  in  mon - 
tibus  fepeliuntur .  (Orig. 
lib.  xv.  c.  ii.)  And  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Servius  exprefsly 
attribute  it  to  the  ancient 
Italians:  See  Servius  on 
that  verfe  of  /Ep.  II. 


- *  Fuit  ingens  monte  fuh  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  bujlum . 


This  cuftom  Bartholin 
thinks  Odin  brought 
with  him  into  the  North 
out  of  Scythia ;  where 
it  anciently  prevailed,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodo¬ 
tus,  lib.  iv.  c.  ji.  And 
Mallet  affures  us  that 
fome  travellers  “havefeen 
in  Crim  Tartary  (part 
“  of  the  ancient  Scythia) 
and  in  the  neighbour- 
“  ing  countries,  artificial 
f(  hills  like  thofe  which 
are  found  in  Denmark 
<c  and  throughout  all  the 
North.”  Mallet,  i Jl. 
Edit.]  See  alfo  Bell's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  This 
Traveller  found  tbefe  fe- 
pulchral  hills  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  China. 

We  have  in  England 
many  ancient  monu- 
Vojl-  **  Chap.  IX. 


ments  of  this  kind,  which 
are  of  fuch  remote  anti¬ 
quity  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  decide  whether  they 
ousht  to  be  afcribed  to 

O 

our  Gothic  anceftors  the 
Saxons  and  Danes;  or  to 
the  more  ancient  inhabi- 
bants  of  Celtic  race,  viz. 
the  Britons,  &c.  Some 
antiquaries  are  for  refer- 
ing  every  veftige  of  this 
fort  to  the  times  of  the 
Druids :  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  buried  in 
the  fame  manner  :  indeed 
this  fort  of  monument  is 
fo  fimple  and  obvious, 
that  it  has  doubtlefs  pre¬ 
vailed  among  many  na¬ 
tions  of  very  different 
origina 

P  7 


Monu- 
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to  thefe  hillocks,  and  fometimes  to  the  plains 
themfelves  the  name  of  the  perfon  who 
was  there  interred.  This  rude  monument 
kept  up  at  the  fame  time  the  memory  of 
the  hero,  and  the  emulation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants.  We  find  in  Denmark 
at  this  day  a  great  number  of  fuch  artificial 
hills,  which  bear  the  name  of  Tome  war¬ 
rior,  or  king  of  antient  times 


Monuments  of  this 
kind  particularly  abound 
in  the  fouth-weft  parts  of 
this  ifland.  44  There  are 
**  many  in  Wiltfhire, 
“  round  and  copped, 
44  which  are  called  Bur- 
44  rows  or  Barrows  ; 
44  perhaps  raifed  in  rne- 
44  mory  of  the  foldiers 
44  flain  there  :  For  bones 
64  are  found  in  them  ; 
44  and  I  have  read  that  it 
i4  was  a  cuftom  among 
44  the  northern  people, 
44  that  every  foldier  who 
44  furvived  a  battle, 
64  ihould  bring  a  helmet 
44  full  of  earth  towards 
44  raihng  of  monuments 
44  for  their  flain  fellows/* 
So  far  from  Cambden : 
to  which  Gibfon  adds, 
that  44  upon  thefe  downs 
44  [in  Wiltfhire]  are  fe- 
44  veral  forts  of  Barrows. 
44  i.  Small  circular 
tienches  with  very 


44  Tittle  elevation  in  the 
44  middle.  2.  Ordinary 
44  barrows.  3.  Barrows 
44  with  ditches  round 
44  them.  4.  Large  ob- 
44  long  barrows,  fome 
44  with  trenches  round 
44  them,  others  without. 
44  5.  Oblong  barrows 
44  with  {tones  fet  up  all 
44  round  them. ”  Of  this 
laft  fort  44  that  large 
44  oblong  barrow,  called 
44  Mil  barrow,  is  more 
44  efpecially  remarkable, 
44  as  being  environed  with 
44  great  ftones  about  6  or 
44  7  feet  high.”  Which 
was  doubtlefs  44  the  fe- 
44  pulchre  of  fome  Da- 

44  nifli  commander.” - 

Cambden’s  Britannia  by 
Gibfon,  1722.  Vol.  i.  p. 
127,  &c.  T. 

*  Of  this  kind  was  the 
tomb  of  Hamlet  as  de¬ 
ferred  by  Saxo,  Infignis 
ejus  fepultura  ac  nomine 

campus 
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They  commonly  pitched  upon  fome  pub- 
lie  place,  fome  great  road,  fome  fountain 
or  other  well-frequented  fpot,  as  the  moft 
proper  to  raife  thefe  tombs  in.  They 
adorned  them  frequently  with  one  or  more 
large  ftones  and  epitaphs,  as  will  be  explained 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  funerals  of 
this  people.  But  above  all,  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  art  of  poetry,  when  they  were 
difpofed  to  immortalize  their  kings  or  great 
captains.  The  Scalds  or  bards  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  compofe  odes  or  fongs,  which 
related  all  their  moft  fhining  exploits,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  lives* 
Thefe  fongs  were  propagated  from  one  re¬ 
citer  to  another  :  and  there  was  no  public 
folemnity  in  which  they  were  not  fung  or 
‘chanted.  The  praifes  which  thefe  poets 
gave  to  valour,  the  warlike  enthufiafm 
which  animated  their  verfes,  the  great  care 
men  took  to  learn  them  from  their  in- 


campus  apud  'Jutiam  ext  at  ^ 
which  field  we  are  told  is 
called  Amlets-hede  to 
this  day.  (Saxo.  lib.  iv. 
Barthol.  p.  1 19.)  In  like 
manner  Hubbestowe  in 
Devonfhire  received  its 
name  from  Hueba  the 
Dane,  who  was  llain  and 
buried  there  in  the  year 
879;  as  an  ancient  hif- 

Chap.  IX, 


torian  thus  relates  it, 
Dani  cadaver  Hubbje  in¬ 
ter  occifos  invent enteSy  illud 
cum  clamor e.  maxima  fepe - 
Her unt  1  cumulum  apponentes 
Hubeelowe  vo  caver  tint. 
Bromton  ad  ann.  873- 
Vid.  Cambden.  Gibfon. 
vol.  i.  p. .47.  Barth,  lib. 
i.  c.  8.  T. 


fancy, 
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fancy,  being  all  of  them  the  natural  effefls 
of  the  ruling  paffion  of  this  people,  ferved 
in  their  turn  to  ftrengthen  and  extend  it. 
Laftly,  the  common  obje&s  which  they 
ufually  had  before  their  eyes,  the  rocks 
fcattered  all  over  the  country,  the  bucklers, 
the  trophies  raifed  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  walls  and  hangings  of  their  houfes,  all 
contributed  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
great  a&ions  and  intrepid  warriors,  by 
means  of  the  Runic  characters,  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  the  fymbols,  which  were 
engraven  or  infcribed  upon  them. 

A  people  who  nourilhed  fo  ftrong  a  paf¬ 
fion  for  war,  could  ieldom  be  at  lofs  for 
occafions  of  it.  Accordingly  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  were  continually  involved  in 
one  hoftile  difpute  or  other,  and  their 
whole  hiftory  would  have  confifted  of  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  melancholy  and  difgufting  de¬ 
tails  of  thefe  wars,  if  they  had  been  at  the 
needlefs  pains  to  write  it.  But  the  little 
that  is  left  of  their  hiftory  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe 
who  admire  courage,  no  matter  with  what 
fpirit  it  is  animated ;  and  who  are  afto- 
niftied  that  men  fhould  be  fo  prodigal  of 
their  lives,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  how  to  render  them  agreeable.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany  and  the  North  were  accuftomed 
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^very  fpring  to  hold  a  general  affembly,  at 
which  every  free-man  appeared  completely 
armed,  and  ready  to  go  upon  any  expedi¬ 
tion.  At  this  meeting  they  coniidered  in 
what  quarter  they  fhould  make  war: 
they  examined  what  caufes  of  complaint 
had  been  received  from  the  feveral  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  their  power  or  their  riches, 
the  eafmefs  with  which  they  might  be 
overcome,  the  profpedt  of  booty,  or  the 
neceffity  of  avenging  fome  injury.  When 
they  had  determined  on  the  war,  and  fettled 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  they  imme¬ 
diately  began  their  march,  furnifhed  each 
ot  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  provi¬ 
sions  ;  and  almoft  every  grown  man  in  the 
country  made  hafte  to  join  the  army  thus 
tumultuoufly  affembled.  We  are  not  to 
wonder  after  this,  that  there  fhould  iffue 
from  the  North  fwarms  of  foldiers,  as  for¬ 
midable  for  their  numbers  as  their  valour : 
and  we  ought  not  haftily  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  Scandinavia  formerly  contained 
more  people  than  it  does  at  prefent.  I 
know  what  is  related  of  the  incredible 
multitudes  of  men,  wdiich  that  country  i$ 
laid  to  have  poured  forth  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  who  does  not  know  how  much  na¬ 
tions  and  hiflorians  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
inclined  to  exaggeration  in  this  refpect ; 
fome  being  deiirous  to  enhance  the  power 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  IX,  of 
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of  their  country,  and  others,  when  it  has 
been  conquered,  being  willing  to  fave  its 
credit  by  making  it  yield  only  to  fuperior 
numbers ;  but  the  greateft  part  have  been 
guilty  of  enlargement  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  a  blind  love  of  the  marvellous, 
authorifed  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
with  certainty  on  a  fubjedt,  in  which  men 
often  commit  great  miftakes  even  after 
long  refearches.  Befides  this,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  particular  circumftances 
of  thofe  famous  expeditions  made  by  the 
Scandinavians,  have  contributed  to  coun¬ 
tenance  that  name  of  Vagina  gentium , 
which  an  hiftorian  gives  their  country  *. 
For  when  thefe  emigrations  were  made  by 
fea,  the  promptitude  and  celerity  with 
which  they  could  carry  their  ravages  from 
one  coaft  to  another,  might  eafily  multiply 
armies  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  at- 

*  Jornandes  de  rebus  Milton  has  taken  a  com- 

Geticis. - Sir  William  parifon  from  thence  to 

Temple  calls  it  the  exprefs  exuberant  mul- 
Northern  Hive  :  and  titudes. 

«  A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
“  Pour’d  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
14  Rhene  or  the  Dan  aw,  when  her  barbarous  Tons 
44  Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  fpread 
44  Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  fands.” 

Par.  Loft.  B.  I.  351. 
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tacked,,  and  who  heard  many  different  ir¬ 
ruptions  fpoken  of  almoft  at  the  fame  time. 
If  on  the  contrary,  they  iffued  forth  by 
land,  they  found  every  where  on  their 
march  nations  as  greedy  of  fame  and  plun¬ 
der  as  themfelves,  who  joining  with  them, 
afterwards  paffed  for  people  of  the  fame 
original  with  the  firft  fwarm  which  put 
itfelf  in  motion.  It  ihould  alfo  be  con- 
fidered,  that  thefe  emigrations  did  not  all 
of  them  take  place  at  the  fame  time ;  and 
that  after  a  nation  was  thus  exhaufted, 
it  probably  remained  inactive  until  it  had 
been  able  to  recruit  its  numbers.  The  vaff 
extent  of  Scandinavia  being  in  thofe  times 
divided  among  many  different  people  who 
were  little  known  and  onlydefcribed  by  fome 
one  general  name,  as  that  of  Goths,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  Normans,  6  (that  is  Northern 
men)  it  could  not  exactly  foe  afcertained 
from  what  country  each  troop  originally 
came,  and  ftill  lefs  to  what  degree  of  de¬ 
population  each  country  wTas  reduced  after 
lofing  fo  great  a  quantity  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  what,  in  my  opinion,  beft  accounts  for 
thofe  numerous  and  frequent  inundations 
of  northern  people,  is  that  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  entire  nations  often  engaged  in 
enterpnfes  of  this  lort :  even  the  women 
and  children  fometimes  marched  in  the 
rear  of  the  armies,  when  a  whole  people 
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either  by  inconstancy,  by  indigence,  or  the 
attradlion  of  a  milder  climate,  refolved  to 
change  their  place  of  abode.  Projects  of 
this  kind,  it  is  true,  appear  very  ftrange  to 
us  at  prefent  :  but  it  is  no  lefs  true  that 
our  anceftors  the  4  Goths  and  ’  Celts  often 
engaged  in  them.  In  the  time  of  Caefar 
the  Helvetians,  that  is,  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Swifferland,  delirous  to  eflablifh 
themfelves  in  Gaul,  burnt  their  houfes  with 
their  own  hands,  together  with  fuch  of 
their  eftedts  as  were  not  portable,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  wives  and  children,  fet  out 
with  a  refolution  of  never  more  returning 
home.  What  a  multitude  might  not  one 
expedt  fuch  a  nation  to  form  ?  And  yet 
Crefar  remarks  *  that  according  to  the 
mutters  of  the  Helvetians  themfelves, 
found  in  their  camp,  they  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  in  all, 
including  old  men,  women  and  children  : 
a  number,  without  difpute,  fmall  compared 
with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lame 
country  at  prefent.  The  expedition  of  the 
Cimbri  had  alfo  been  an  entire  tranfplan- 
tation  of  that  people  :  for  it  appears,  by 
the  requeft  they  made  to  the  Romans,  that 
their  view  was  to  obtain  new  lands  to  fettle 
f  in.  They,  as  well  as  the  Helvetians,  took 

*  De  bello  Gallic,  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
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with  them  their  wives  and  children  :  and 
acccrdingly  Cimbria  (at  prefen t  Slefwick 
and  Jutland)  continued  after  this  emigra¬ 
tion  fo  depopulated,  that  at  the  end  of  two 
whole  centuries,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
it  had  not  been  able  to  recover  itfelf,  as. 
we  have  already  remarked  from  this  hifto- 
rian,  who  had  been  himfelf  in  Germany. 

The  expedition  of  the  Anglo-Saxonsv 
furnifhes  us  with  proofs  no  lefs  con-' 
vincing  than  thofe  I  have  mentioned.  The 
firft  Angles,  who  pafled  into  Britain  under 
the  conduct  of  Hengift  and  Horfa,  were  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  The  ancient  Saxon 
chronicle*  informs  us,  that  they  had  only 
three  veflels,  and  it  fhould  feem  that  their 
number  could  not  well  exceed  a  thoufand. 
Some  other  fwarms  having  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  their  country  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  defert  J-,  and  con¬ 
tinued  deflitute  of  inhabitants  for  more 
than  two  centuries  3  being  ftill  in  this  ftate 
in  the  time  of  Bede,  from  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  borrowed  this 
fadt.  Let  any  one  judge  after  this,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  always  out  of  the  fuperfluity  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  hath  been  frequently 
afierted,  that  the  North  poured  forth  its 


'*  Chronic.  Anglo-Sax. 
&  Gibfon.  edit.  p. 

f  See  a  Note  on  this 


fubject  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  Chapter. 
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torrents  on  the  countries  they  overwhelmed. 
For  my  part  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  proofs  that  their  emigrations  ever 
proceeded  from  want  of  room  at  home  : 
on  the  contrary,  I  find  enough  to  convince 
me  that  their  country  could  eafily  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  When  Alboin  formed  the  project 
of  leading  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  he 
demanded  auxiliaries  from  the  Saxons,  his 
allies.  Twenty  thoufand  Saxons,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  accompanied  the 
Lombards  into  Italy  :  and  the  kings  of 
France  fent  colonies  of  Swabians  to  occupy 
the  country  which  the  Saxons  had  left  de¬ 
fer  t,  Thus  we  fee  the  Saxons,  who  are 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  moil  nu¬ 
merous  people  of  Germany,  could  not 
fend  forth  this  feeble  fwarm  without  depo¬ 
pulating  their  own  country :  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  twenty  thoufand  Saxons,  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  Lombards,  quitted  Italy, 
and  returned  back  (undiminifhed  in  num¬ 
ber)  into  their  own  country,  which  they 
found  poffefied  by  the  Swabians  above- 
mentioned.  This  prefently  gave  rife  to  a 
war,  notwithftanding  all  the  remonftrances 
of  the  Swabians,  who,  as  an  ancient  hifto- 

rian  *  allures  us,  demonftrated  to  the  Sax- 

• 

6ns,  that  both  nations  might  eafily  fhare 

•  *  ' 

*  Paul.  Diacon.  de  geft.  Longobard.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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the  country  among  them,  and  live  all  of 
them  in  it  very  commodioufly.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  there  were  throughout  all  Sax¬ 
ony,  as  well  as  Scandinavia,  vaft  tracfts  of 
land  which  lay  in  their  original  uncultivated 
ftate,  having  never  been  grubbed  up 
and  cleared.  Let  any  one  read  the  de- 
fcription  which  Adam  of  Bremen  *  gives  of 
Denmark  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  the  coafts  alone  were 
peopled,  but  that  the  interior  parts  formed 
only  one  vaft  foreft. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  therefore,  I 
think  one  may  fafely  conclude,  that  as  all 
were  foldiers  among  the  ancient  Scandina¬ 
vians,  they  could  eafily  fill  all  Europe  with 
the  noife  of  their  arms,  and  ravage  for  a 
long  time  different  parts  of  it,  although 
the  fum  total  of  the  inhabitants  fhould 
haye  been  much  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
If  it  was  otherwife,  we  mu  ft  acknowledge, 
that  this  extreme  population  can  be  very  ill 
reconciled,  either  with  what  hiftory  informs 
of  the  manners,  cuftoms  and  principles  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  or  with  the 
founded  notions  of  policy  with  refpedt  to 
what  makes  the  true  profperity  of  a  people. 
For  we  cannot  allow  them  fuch  a  fupe- 
riority  over  us  in  the  number  of  inhabit- 

*  Adam  Brem.  hift.  ecclef.  Cap.  de  fitu  Daniae. 
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ants,  without  granting  them  at  the  fame 
time  a  proportionable  excellence  in  their 
culfems,  manners,  civil  regulations,  and 
conftitutron  of  government,  as  fo  many  ef¬ 
ficacious  caufes  of  the  good  or  bad  date  of 
all  focieties,  and  confequently  of  their 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  population.  But 
who  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  thofe  favage 
times  when  men  fowed  and  reaped  but  little; 
when  they  had  no  other  choice  but  that  of 
the  deftrudtive  profeffion  of  arms,  or  of  a 
drowfy  indolence  no  lefs  deftrudtive  ;  when 
every  petty  nation  was  torn  to  pieces  either 
by  private  revenge  and  factions  within,  or 
by  war  with  their  neighbours  from  with¬ 
out  ;  when  they  had  no  other  fubfifcence 
but  rapine,  and  no  other  ramparts  but  wide 
frontiers  laid  wafte  ;  who,  I  fay,  can  be¬ 
lieve  fugh  a  ftafe  as  this  to  he  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  than  that  wherein  mens  goods  and 
perlons  are  in  full  fecurity  ;  wherein  the 
field  are  covered  with  labourers,  and  their 
cities,  rich  and  numerous,  flourish  in  tran- 
.quillity  ;  wherein  the  people  are  left  to 
breathe  during  long  intervals  of  peace,  and 
there  is  never  more  than  a  fmall  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  whom  war  is  deftructive  ; 
.and  laftly,  wherein  commerce,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  arts  offer  fo  many  refources, 
and  fecond  fo  well  that  natural  propenfity  to 

increafe 
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increafe  and  multiply,  which  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  indigence  can  check  and  reftrain. 

Let  us  now  confider  in  what  manner  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  North  made  war. 
When  an  army  was  upon  the  march, 
the  whole  body,  as  well  generals  as  pri¬ 
vate  foldiers,  equally  defired  to  terminate 
the  campaign  by  fome  Ipeedy  and  decifive 
action.  Their  numbers,  their  poverty,  the 
want  of  provifions,  and  of  the  other  pre¬ 
cautions  obferved  at  prefent,  did  not  per¬ 
mit  thefe  people  to  wait  leifurely  the  fa¬ 
vourable  occafions  of  giving  battle.  The 
plunder,  as  it  was  their  principal  object,  fo 
it  was  generally  their  greateft  refource  : 
and  they  were  not  of  a  character  to  brook 
either  long  delays,  or  fevere  difcipline, 
without  which  all  military  knowledge  is 
ufelefs.  Naturally  impetuous  and  ardent, 
they  only  fought  with  courage  fo  long  as 
the  firft  heat  of  their  paflion  continued, 
and  while  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  fpeedy  fuccefs.  Whenever  they 
attacked  a  civilized  and  warlike  people  they 
were  always  fare  to  be  defeated  fooner  or 
later,  provided  the  operations  were  flow 
and  cautious.  It  was  thus  Marius  repaired 
the  repeated  Ioffes  which  Rome  had  fuf- 
fered  from  the  imprudence  of  the  former 
generals,  by  only  oppofing  to  the  Cimbri 
a  ffudied  flacknefs  which  blunted  the 
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edge  of  their  impetuolity,  and  threw  them 
into  dejection  and  decay  by  reducing  them 
to  ina&ion.  One  need  only  read  the  ac¬ 
count  which  the  Englifh  hiftorians  give 
of  the  irruptions  made  by  the  Danes  in 
England,  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  by  furprize  and  fudden  excurfions  than 
by  a  regular  war,  that  they  made  a  conquefl 
of  that  country.  The  northern  kings,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
had  not  then  any  regular  troops,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  fmall  number  of  armed  cavalry 
which  ferved  them  for  guards.  When  they 
would  raife  an  army,  they  convoked,  as  we 
have  faid  above,  a  general  affembly  of  the 
free-men  of  the  nation :  in  this  affembly 
they  levied  foldiers,  and  fixed  the  number 
which  each  farm,  village  or  town  was  to 
furnifh.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  in 
Denmark,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  the  foldiers 
received  no  regular  pay  ;  but  every  one  re¬ 
turned  home  as  foon  as  the  expedition  was 
finifhed  and  the  booty  divided.  Neverthelefs 
the  more  valiant  among  them,  unable  to  lie 
inactive,  till  their  own  country  fhould  offer 
them  new  occafions  to  enrich  and  fignalize 
themfelves,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  fuch 
other  nations  as  were  at  war.  This  was  a 
general  cuffom  among  all  the  c  Teutonic 
and  ’  Celtic  nations,  and  ancient  hiftory 
affords  us  a  thoufand  examples  of  it.  We 

have 
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have  feen  the  Cirnbri  afk  the  Romans  to 
affign  them  lands,  promifing  in  return  to 
be  always  ready  to  arm  themfelves  in  their 
quarrels.  A  long  time  after  we  frequently 
fee  the  Goths  and  Danes  in  the  pay  of  the 
Roman  emperours.  Saxo  informs  us  that 
in  fucceeding  ages  the  emperours  of  Con- 
ftantinople  intruded  to  them  the  guard  of 
their  perfons,  and  gave  them  the  firft  ranks 
in  their  armies 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  more 
particular  of  the  Tactics  or  military  art  of 
thefe  ancient  nations.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  Scandinavians  by  what  is  related  of 
feveral  other  Celtic  people  •f',  we  fhall  not 

form 

Pejloutier  hift.  des  Celts, 
lib.  ii.  c.  15.) — — What 
he  fays  below  of  their 
blind  fury,  of  their  dif- 
orderly  way  of  fighting, 
and  being  readily  broken 
after  the  firfh  fhock,  was 
true  of  the  Gauls,  Sic. 
whereas  the  nations  of 
Teutonic  race,  as  they 
had  lefs  vivacity  and  were 
lefs  choleric,  fo  they  feem 
to  have  had  more  con- 
ftancy  and  perfevergnce, 
and  therefore  were  reduci¬ 
ble  to  better  difcipline,  as 
our  author  allows  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  to  have  been 

“  when 


*  Vid.  Pontoppidani 
gefta  et  veftig.  Dan.  ex¬ 
tra  Dan.  torn.  i.  p.  20. 

f  Our  author  goes 
here  upon  the  miftaken 
notion  of  monf.  Pellou- 
tier,  that  the  Celts  and 
Goths,  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  were  the  fame 
people  ;  and  therefore  in 
the  following  lines  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  (a  Gothic  race) 
what  Pelloutier  has  col¬ 
lected  from  ancient  au¬ 
thors  concerning  the 
Gauls  and  other  nations 
,of  Celtic  origin,,  (See 
Chap.  IX, 
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form  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  them  in 
this  refpetd.  The  Greek  and  Latin  hifto- 
iians  reprefent  them  to  us  as  mad  men,  who 
in  battle  only  followed  the  inftincl  of  a  blind 
and  brutal  rage,  without  regarding  either 
time  or  place,  or  circumftances.  At  the 
firft  fight  of  an  enemy,  they  darted  down 
upon  them  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  : 

*  their  impetuofity  was  a  mere  drunkennefs  or 
intoxication,  which  made  them  march  to 
battle  with  the  mod  extravagant  joy  :  but 
they  marched,  we  are  alfo  told,  without 
any  order,  and  often  without  ever  confi- 
dering  whether  the  enemy  could  be  forced 
in  their  port  or  not.  Hence  it  frequent¬ 
ly  happened,  that  their  vigour  being  ex- 
hauded,  it  was  fufficient  to  refill:  the  find 
fhock,  and  they  were  defeated.  We  mud 
neverthelefs  fuppofe,  that  when  fkilful  ge- 
• 

<£  when  they  had  fkilful 
<c  generals  This  con- 
ceffion  the  current  of  hif- 
tory  extorted  from  him 
contrary  to  his  theory. 

However,  as  it  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  all  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  to  be  eager  and  fu¬ 
rious  in  their  firft  attacks, 
we  mav  fuppofe  the  an¬ 
cient  Danes  and  other 
Gothic  nations  would 
nbt  be  able  to  iom  battle 

J 

nerals 


with  the  fame  cool  and 
deliberate  difcipline,  as  a 
civilized  people  like  the 
Romans  did  :  and  this 
will  account  for  what 
Plutarch  and  others  tell 
us  of  the  furious  ardor  of 
the  Cimbri,  (invit.  Marii 
Flor.  III.  7.)  and  for 
whatever  fimilar  i  n  fiances 
we  find  in  other  authors. 
Vid.  Ammian.  Marcel  jin. 

XVI.  13.  p.  146.  T. 
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nerals  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  they  very  well  knew  how  to 
maintain  a  proper  fubordination  and  to  mo¬ 
derate  that  fenfelefs  fury,  which  always 
over-£hoots  the  mark  it  aims  at  j  at  leaft  we 
fee  in  the  accounts  which  the  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles  give  of  their  battles,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  their  generals  was  very  great,  and 
their  orders  highly  relpedted.  It  appears 
alfo  to  have  been  their  cuftom  to  difpofe 
an  army  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  point  of  which  was  directed  againft 
the  center  of  the  enemy’s  army.  This 
body  was  only  compofed  of  infantry ;  the 
cavalry  being  generally  upon  a  very  incon- 
fidefable  footing  in  the  North,  whether 
becaufe  the  country  is  fo  divided  there  by 
mountains  and  arms  of  the  fea,  or  whether 
becaufe  their  principal  forces  were  referved 
for  the  marine  *.  They  had  only  fome 
foldiers  who  ferved  both  on  foot  and  horfe- 
back,  like  our  dragoons  at  prefent,  and  who 
were  commonly  placed  in  the  flanks  of 
their  armies.  When  they  were  going  to 
join  battle,  they  raifed  great  fhouts,  they 
clafhed  their  arms  together,  they  invoked 
with  a  great  noife  the  name  of  Odin, 
and  fometimes  fung  hymns  in  his  praife. 

*  Dalin.  Suea,  Rik.es  hift.  tom.  i>  ch.  8. 
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They  made  an  intrenchment  with  their 
baggage  round  the  camp,  where  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  remained  during  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  conquered  in  vain  fled 
there  for  refuge  if  they  happened  to  be 
routed.  Mofl:  commonly  the  women  only 
waited  their  coming  back  to  cut  them  in 
pieces,  and  if  they  could  not  oblige  them 
to  return  to  battle,  they  chofe  to  bury  them- 
felves  and  their  children  in  one  common 
carnage  with  their  hufbands  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  mercilefs  conqueror.  Such 
were  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  inhumanity 
with  which  war  wTas  then  carried  on.  An  a£t 
of  rigour  occafioned  an  a£t  of  cruelty,  and 
this  again  produced  a  degree  of  barbarity 
{till  greater.  The  chains  and  punifhments 
which  were  referved  for  the  vanquilhed, 
only  ferved  to  render  the  victory  the  more 
bloody,  and  to  make  it  coft  the  dearer  to 
thofe,  who  purchafed  the  honour  of  de- 
ftroying  their  fellow-creatures  without  ne- 
ceflity. 

Their  offenfive  weapons  were  commonly 
the  bow  and  arrows,  the  battle-ax,  and 
the  fword.  The  fword  was  fhort,  mofl 
frequently  crooked  in  the  manner  of  a 
jfcimetar,  and  hung  to  a  little  belt  which 
pafled  over  the  right  fhoulder.  Yet  they 
Sometimes  made  ufe  of  very  long  fwords 

which 
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which  went  by  a  different  name  *,  and 
thefe  were  what  the  Cimbri  employed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch.  Their  champions  or 
heroes  took  particular  care  to  procure  very 
keen  fwords,  which  they  inscribed  with 
myfterious  charadters  and  called  by  fuch 
names  as  might  infpire  terror.  The  battle- 
ax  had  two  edges ;  when  it  had  a  long 
handle  it  went  by  the  name  of  an  Hal¬ 
berd  •f',  and  was  particularly  affedted  by 
the  Trabants,  or  thofe  who  flood  upon’ 
guard  in  the  caftles  of  their  kings  J.  The 
Scandinavians  were  reckoned  very  fkilful 
at  fhooting,  and  accordingly  made  great  ufe 
of  the  bow,  as  we  learn  from  all  the  ancient 
chronicles.  But  befides  thefe  arms,  fome 
warriors  employed  whatever  others  they 
judged  moft  proper  to  fecond  their  valour. 
Thus  we  fometimes  read  of  javelins,  flings. 


*  The  former  went  by 
the  name  of  Swerd, 
whence  our  Englifh  word 
Sword  :  the  latter  by 
that  of  Spad  or  Spada, 
a  word  which  is  hill  pre- 
ferved  in  moft  of  the 
fouthern  languages,  in 
the  fame  fenfe. 

t  Theword  Halbard 
‘is,  I  believe,  of  latter 
date,  tho’  it  is  of  Gothic 
origin,  being  compounded 
©f  the  Teutonic,  Barde 
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an  Ax,  and  Halle  a 
Court  ;  Halberds  being 
the  common  weapons  of 
guards.  (Johnfon’s  Didt. 
Junii  Etymol.)  The 
weapon  itfelf  however 
was  probably  in  ufe  from 
the  earlieft  times.  T. 

%  Trabants  (or  ra¬ 
ther  Drabants)  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Yeo¬ 
men  of  the  Guard  in  the 
Northern  Courts,  T. 
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clubs  ftuck  round  with  points,  lances,  arid  a 
fort  of  daggers.  There  was  no  lefs  variety 
in  their  defenfive  arms.  Of  thefe  the  fhield 
or  buckler  was  the  chief*.  This  moft  com¬ 
monly  was  of  wood,  bark,  or  leather.  The 
fhields  belonging  to  warriors  of  diftin&ion 
were  of  iron  orbrafs,  ornamented  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture,  often  finely  gilt,  and  fome- 
times  plated  over  with  gold  or  filver.  We 
have  feen  what  great  account  the  ancient 
Danes  made  of  their  fhields,  and  what  pe¬ 
nalties  were  referved  for  fuch  as  loft  them 
in  battle.  Their  fhape  and  fize  varied  much 
in  different  countries  :  the  Scandinavians 
generally  had  them  of  a  long  oval  form, 
juft  the  height  of  the  bearer,  in  order  to 
protect  him  from  arrows,  darts  and  ftones. 
They  befides  made  ufe  of  them  to  carry  the 
dead  to  the  grave,  to  terrify  the  enemy  by 
clafhing  their  arms  againft  them,  to  form 
upon  occafion  a  kind  of  fhelter  or  tent 
when  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  or  when  the  weather  was  bad. 
Nor  was  the  fhield  lefs  ufeful  in  naval  en¬ 
counters;  for  if  the  fear  of  falling  into  their 


*  They  had  two  forts  of 
thefe,  the  great  Buckler 
which  refiied  on  the  earth 
and  covered  the  whole 
body,  called  in  the  Danilli 
language  Ski  old,  the 


Shield:  andafmallerkind, 
or  T arget, with  which  they 
parried  the  thrufts  and 
blows  of  the  fword.  See 
Dalin.  Sue.  Rile.  hift. 
tom.  i.  c.  8.  §.  18. 
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enemies  hands  obliged  one  of  their  warriors 
to  caft  himfelf  into  the  fea,  he  could  eafily 
efcape  by  fwimming  upon  his  buckler  *. 
Laftly,  they  fometimes  made  a  rampart  of 
their  fhields,  by  locking  them  one  into  an¬ 
other,  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  campaign,  they  fufpended  them 
againft  the  walls  of  their  houfes,  as  the 
fin  eft  decoration  with  which  they  could 
adorn  them. 

All  thefe  ufes  which  they  made  of  their 
Shields  could  not  but  infpire  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  with  a  high  refpedl  for  this  part  of 
their  armour.  It  was  the  moil;  noble  man¬ 
ner  in  which  an  hero  could  employ  his  lei— 
fire,  to  polifh  his  fhield  to  the  utmoft 
brightnefs,  and  to  reprefent  upon  it  either 
feme  gallant  feat,  or  feme  emblematical  fi¬ 
gure  exprefiive  of  his  own  inclinations  or 
exploits:  and  this  ferved  to  difiingiiifh  him 
when,  being  armed  at  all  points,  his  hel- 

Vid.Holberg’s  Dan-  placing  their  Broad 
nem.  og  Norg.  Befkri-  Shields  under  their  bo- 
velfe.  chap.  xiii.  dies,  would  hide  down 

Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  thofe  vaft  flippery  de- 

Marius  tells  us,  that  the  feents.  — — Travellers 

Cimbri,  when  they  were  inform  us,  that  the  fame 
palling  the  Alps,  took  method  of  defeending 
great  delight  in  climbing  thofe  fnowy  Hopes  is 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  pradtifed  to  this  day. 
mountains  over  the  ice  T. 

and  fnow,  and  there 
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met  hid  his  face.  But  then  every  one 
could  not  carry  thefe  painted  or  carved 
fhields  indifferently.  When  a  young  war¬ 
rior  was  at  firft  inlifted,  they  gave  him  a 
white  and  fmooth  buckler,  which  was 
called  the  “  Shield  of  expectation.”  This 
he  carried  till,  by  feme  hgnal  exploit,  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  have  proofs  of  his 
valour  engraven  on  it :  For  this  reafon 
none  but  princes,  or  perfons  diftinguhh- 
ed  by  their  fervices,  prefumed  to  carry 
fhields  adorned  with  any  fymbol ;  the 
common  foldiers  could  not  obtain  a  dif- 
tindion  of  which  the  grandees  were  fo 
jealous.  Even  fo  early  as  the  expedition  of 
the  Cimhri,  the  greateft  part  of  the  army, 
according  to  Plutarch,  had  only  white 
bucklers.  In  following  times,  but  not  till 
long  after,  thefe  fymbols  which  illuftrious 
warriors  had  adopted,  palling  from  father 
to  fon,  produced  in  the  North,  as  well  as 
all  over  Europe,  hereditary  coats  of  arms. 

The  cafque  or  helmet  was  known  to  the 
Scandinavians  from  the  moft  early  ages. 
The  private  foldiers  had  their  helmets  fre¬ 
quently  of  1  Cd.1  her:  thofe  of  the  officers  were 
of  iron,  and,  if  their  rank  or  wealth  per¬ 
mitted,  of  gilded  brafs.  The  coat  of  mail, 
the  breaft-plate  and  back-piece,  the  armour 
for  the  thighs,  and  other  Ids  effential  pieces, 
were  only  for  fuch  as  were  able  to  procure 

them . 
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them.  Thus,  although  the  invention  of 
all  thefe  was  certainly  owing  to  the  Scy¬ 
thians  and  firfl  inhabitants  of  Europe,  few 
of  their  defcendants  were  for  many  ages 
able  to  obtain  them  :  a  ftriking  proof  of 
their  indifference,  or  rather  barbarous  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  the  arts,  fince  they  cultivated 
fo  ill  even  that  which  was  fo  neceffary  to 
them  in  battle. 

They  did  not  carry  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  the  art  of  fortifying  or 
attacking  places  of  defence.  Their  for- 
treffes  were  only  rude  caflles  fituate  on  the 
fummits  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inacceffible 
by  thick  mifhapen  walls.  As  thefe  walls 
ran  winding  round  the  caflles,  they  often 
called  them  by  a  name  which  iignified 
Serpents  or  Dragons,  and  in  thefe 
they  commonly  fecured  the  women  and 
young  maids  of  diftindtion,  who  were  fel- 
dom  fafe  at  a  time  when  fo  many  bold 
warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in 

fearch  of  adventures  *.  It  was  this  cuf- 

\ 

tom  which  gave  occafion  to  ancient  ro¬ 
mancers,  who  knew  not  how  to  defcribe 
any  thing  fimply,  to  invent  fo  many  fables 
concerning  princeffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons,  and  afterwards  deli- 

*  See  Dalin.  Suea  Rikes.  hid.  lib.  i.  ch.  7.  §.  20. 
&  tom.  i.  ch.  6.  §.  19.  in  not. 
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vered  by  young  heroes,  who  Could  not 
atchieve  their  refcue  till  they  had  overcome 
thofe  terrible  guards.  Thefe  rude  forts  were 
feldom  taken  by  the  enemy,  unlefs  by  fur- 
prize  or  after  a  long  blockade :  however) 
when  thefe  were  of  great  importance,  they 
raifed  terraces  and  artificial  banks  on  that 
fide  of  the  fort  which  was  lowed ;  and  by 
this  means  annoyed  the  befieged  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  arrows,  flones,  boiling  water  and 
melted  pitch;  ofienfive  arms,  which  the  be¬ 
fieged  >  on  their  part,  were  not  negligent  in 
returning 


*  There  •is  alfo  reafon  bable  that  thefe  were  not 
to  believe  that  the  ancient  common,  and  were  be- 

Northern  nations  were  fides  of  very  rude  and 

not  wholly  unacquainted  fimple  conftru£tion.  Vid. 
with  the  ufe  of  the  Cata-  Loccen.  Antiq.  Suev. 
pulta  and  other  engines  for  Goth.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  apud 

battering,  darting  hones,  Dalin,  Suea.  Rik.  hift. 
&c.  but  it  is  very  pro-  Flrjl  Edit , 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  the  Maritime  'Expeditions.,  of  the  ancient 


Danes . 


O  W  formidable  foever  the  ancient 


I"!  Scandinavians  were  by  land  to  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  muft  yet 
be  allowed  that  their  maritime  expedi¬ 
tions  occasioned  dill  more  dedr  u  drive  ra¬ 
vages  and  greater  terror.  We  cannot  read 
the  hidory  of  the  eighth,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  without  obferving  with 
furprize,  the  fea  covered  with  their  veflels, 
and  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
the  coads  of  thofe  countries,  now  the  moil 
powerful,  a  prey  to  their  depredations. 
During  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years, 
they  almod  inceifantiy  ravaged  England, 
and  frequently  fubdued  it.  They  often  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  made  in- 
curfions  on  the  coads  of  Livonia,  Cour- 
land  and  Pomerania.  Already  feared,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  became 
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frill  more  terrible  as  foon  as  this  great  mo¬ 
narch’s  eyes  were  clofed.  He  is  known 
to  have  fhed  tears  on  hearing  that  thefe 
barbarians  had,  on  fome  occafion,  defyed 
his  name,  and  all  the  precautions  he  had 
made  to  oppofe  them.  He  forefaw  what 
his  people  would  fufifer  from  their  courage 
under  his  feeble  fuccefibrs.  And  never 
was  prefage  better  grounded.  They  foon 
fpread,  like  a  devouring  flame,  over  Lower 
Saxony,  Friezeland,  Holland,  Flanders  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mentz. 
They  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France, 
having  long  before  ravaged  the  coafts ;  they 
every  where  found  their  way  up  the  Somme, 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne  and  the 
Rhone.  Within  the  fpace  of  thirty  years, 
they  frequently  pillaged  and  burnt  Paris, 
Amiens,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  Tou- 
loufe,  Saintes,  Angouleme,  Nants,  and 
Tours.  They  fettled  themlelves  in  Ca¬ 
in  argue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  from 
whence  they  wafted  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny  as  far  as  Valence.  In  fhort,  they 
ruined  France*,  levied  immenfe  tribute  on 
its  monarchs,  burnt  the  palace  of  Charle- 

*  See  in  the  Colle£Hon  nonymous  Author  :  See 
of  Norman  Hiflorians,  alio  that  of  Dudon  de  St. 
compiled  byDuchene,  the  Quentin,  and  other  an- 
reiation  of  an  ancient  a-  cient  writers. 

magne 
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magne  at  x4ix-la-Chapelle,  and,  in  con- 
clufion,  caufed  one  of  the  fined  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  to  he  ceded  to  them.  They 
often  carried  their  arms  into  Spain,  and 
even  made  themfelves  dreaded  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  fine,  they  no  lefs  infefted  the 
North  than  the  South  with  their  incur- 
fions,  fpreading  every  where  defolation 
and  terror :  fometimes  as  furioufly  bent 
on  their  own  mutual  deftru&ion,  as  on 
the  ruin  of  other  nations  fometimes 
animated  by  a  more  pacific  fpirit,  they 
tranfported  colonies  to  unknown  or  unin¬ 
habited  countries,  as  if  they  were  willing 
to  repair  in  one  place  the  horrid  defirudlion 
of  human  kind  occafioned  by  their  furious 
ravages  in  others. 

A  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  manual  arts 
and  profefiions,of  juftice,  and  of  all  means  of 
providing  for  their  own  fecurity  or  fubfift- 
ence  except  by  war,  never  fail  to  betake 
themfelves  to  piracy,  if  they  inhabit  a  coun¬ 
try  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  Pelafgi  or 
firft  Greeks  were  generally  pirates  and 
robbers.  “  Some  of  them/’  fays  Thuci- 
dides*,  “  attacked  unfortified  cities ;  others, 
“  fuch  as  the  Carians  and  Cretans,  who 
“  dwelt  along  the  coafts,  fitted  out  fleets 
*£  to  fcour  the  feasX  But  whereas  the 

*  See  Thucid.  lib.  L  cap.  5. 
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Greeks  are  reprefented  to  us  as  pirates 
in  the  firfl  periods  of  their  hiftory,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Scandinavians  did 
not  become  fo  till  late.  Sidonius  Apolli- 
narius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  is, 
I  think,  the  fir  ft  who  mentions  the  piracy 
of  the  Northern  nations.  He  attributes 
this  practice  to  the  Saxons,  of  whom  he 
draws  a  frightful  picture  The  Danes 
and  Norwegians  had  not  as  yet  ventured 
far  from  their  coafts.  I  imagine  that  their 
nearefi  neighbours  had  not  allurements 
fufficient  to  tempt  them.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  thofe  countries,  as  poor  and  war¬ 
like  as  themfelves,  were  likely  to  return 
them  blow  for  blow.  Britain  and  Gaul 
were  too  diftant  and  too  well  defended 
to  become  the  firfl  attempt  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  ravagers.  They  began  then  by 
arming  a  few  veffels,  with  which  they 
plundered  the  Bates  nearefi  to  them,  and 
overpowered  fuch  few  merchant-fhips  as 
traverfed  the  Baltic.  Infenfibly  enriched 
by  their  fuccefs  in  little  enterprizes,  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  attempt  greater,  they  were  at 
length  in  a  condition  to  become  formi- 


*  j Eft  Saxonilms  piratic 
cum  difmminibus  pclagi 
non  notitia  folum  fed  fa¬ 
miliar  it  as .  Hoffis 

cmrd  kcjic  truculent! or  3  im- 


prcvifus  aggrediiur ,  prtz- 
vifis  elabitur ,  fpcrnit  cb- 
jectos,  Jlcrnit  incautos.  Si- 
don.  Apolin,  lib.  viii. 
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dable  to  diftant  nations,  fuch  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  French,  or  the  Flemings,  who 
all  of  them  poffefled  wealth  enough  to 
tempt  free-booters,  and  lived  under  a  go¬ 
vernment  too  defe&ive  and  weak  to  repel 
them.  From  that  time  all  this  people 
conceived  an  amazing  fondnefs  for  mari¬ 
time  expeditions,  and  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century,  we  find  thefe 
adventurers  vaftly  encreafed,  who,  by  a 
ftrange  aiTociation  of  ideas,  imagined  they 
acquired  eternal  glory,  by  committing 
every  where,  without  any  pretext,  the  moil 
horrible  violence. 

In  proportion  as  the  divifions,  incapacity 
and  imprudence  of  Charlemagne's  fuc- 
ceflors  weakened  their  governments,  the 
Scandinavians,  encouraged  by  their  grow¬ 
ing  wealth,  conftantly  fitted  out  ftill  more 
numerous  fleets.  “  The  French  monar- 
“  chy,”  fays  an  author  of  that  age  “  la- 
“  bouring  under  the  weight  of  a  bad  in- 

“  terior 


*  Auctor  Vitse  Sti.  Ge- 

nulfi,  lib.  xi. - 

The  Scandinavians  had 
already,  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  found 
their  way  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Teas  :  but  this 
prince  having  had  the 
precaution  to  iiation  flips 
Chap.  X. 


of  war  at  the  mouths  of  all 
the  great  rivers  through¬ 
out  his  empire,  and  to 
caufe  an  exadf  difcipline 
to  be  obferved  along  the 
coafts,  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  within  the  limits 
he  prefcribed  them  folong 
as  he  reigned,  which  was 

from 
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“  terior  policy,  hath  been  obliged  to  leave 
44  the  feas  expofed  to  the  barbarous  fury 
“  of  the  Normans.”  The  mal-admini- 
ftration  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
produced  the  fame  effect  in  that  illand, 
now  fo  refpedtable  for  its  naval  power. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  had  the 
dangerous  imprudence  to  purchafe  peace 
from  thefe  pirates  ;  which  was  not  only 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  alfo  attended  with  this 
further  inconvenience,  that  the  command¬ 
ers  in  thefe  expeditions,  who  had  no  au¬ 
thority  over  each  other,  only  confidered 
themfelves  as  bound  by  their  own  fe- 
parate  engagements ;  fo  that  thfcfe  harraffed 
nations  were  no  fooner  freed,  by  dint 
of  money,  from  one  fet  of  ravagers,  than 
another  fucceeded,  ready  to  attack  them 
with  the  fame  impetuofity,  if  they  were 
not  appeafed  by  the  fame  means.  The 
better  to  account  for  that  ftrange  facility 
with  which  the  Scandinavians  fo  long 
plundered,  and  fo  frequently  conquered 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  French,  we 
muft  remark,  that  their  cruelty,  which 

from  A.  D.  768  to  814.  the  feas  with  the  fame 
But  they  quickly  found  impunity,  they  had  done 
under  his  feeble  fuccefTors  before  his  time,  ij:  edit, 
that  they  might  fcour 
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gave  no  quarter,  and  which  occafioned  thofe 
fad  lamentations  fo  well  known  had  im- 
preffed  thefe  nations  with  fuch  terror,  that 
they  were  half  vanquished  at  their  very  ap¬ 
pearance.  Befides,  there  was  no  contend¬ 
ing  with  an  enemy  who  did  not  make  war, 
like  regular  forces,  on  any  diredt  and  con-* 
fiftent  plan,  but  by  fudden  eruptions  in  a 
hundred  places  at  once,  as  expeditious  in 
retreating  to  their  Ships  where  they  met 
with  refiftance,  as  in  darting  down  upon 
the  coafts  where  they  found  them  quiet 
and  defencelefs.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  pro-* 
bable,  that  a  wife  and  well-ordered  go¬ 
vernment  might  have  remedied  all  thefe 
evils  :  and  in  fadt  that  it  did  fo,  we  have 
an  inconteftible  proof  in  the  condudt  of 
the  great  Alfred,  under  whofe  reign  the 
Danes  were  obliged  to  leave  England  un¬ 
molested.  But  what  appears  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  us,  at  this  time,  required  in  thofe 
ages  of  ignorance  and  confufion,  the  un¬ 
common  genius  of  an  Alfred  to  accom- 
plifh. 


*  The  Monks  inferted 
it  as  a  petition  in  the  Li¬ 
tany,  A  furore  Norman - 
norum ,  libera  nos ,  Domine. 

- - The  French  called 

thefe  adventurers  in  ge¬ 
neral  Normans,  i.  e. 
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Northern  -  men  :  which 
afterwards  became  the 
proper  name  of  the  co¬ 
lony  that  fettled  in  Neu- 
fcria ;  whofe  hiftory  is 
given  below.  T. 
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If  we  reflect  on  the  interior  ftate  of 
Scandinavia,  during  the  times  that  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  fo  unfortunately  famous,  we 
Shall  foon  fee  the  caufe  of  that  amazing  ex¬ 
terior  power  which  they  pofteffed.  I  have 
before  obferved,  that  they  neglected  agri¬ 
culture,  which,  among  a  thoufand  other 
good  effects,  extinguishes  in  a  rifing  people 
the  relilh  for  favage  life,  and  infpires  them 
with  the  love  of  peace  and  juftice,  with¬ 
out  which  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
is  ufelefs.  Their  flocks  being  aim  oft  their 
only  income,  they  were  neither  obliged 
to  a  conftant  abode  on  the  fame  fpot, 
nor  to  wait  for  the  time  of  harveft,  and 
confequently  fuch  a  people,  though  in 
facft  but  few,  were  able,  on  Abort  notice, 
to  levy  numerous  armies.  Moft  of  them 
brought  up  in  a  maritime  country,  and 
inured  to  the  fea  from  their  childhood, 
had  no  fear  of  the  dangers,  or  rather  knew 
not  that  there  were  dangers  of  any  kind 
attending  fuch  a  life.  What  a  boundlefs 
field  for  co'nquefts  was  here  opened  by  the 
foie  advantage  of  navigation  !  What  a  free 
Scope  was  here  afforded  a  warlike  people  to. 
fpread  univerfally  the  terror  of  their  arms  ! 
The  profeflion  of  piracy  was  fo  far  from 
appearing  difgraceful  to  them,  that  it  was 
in  their  eyes  the  certain  road  to  honours 
and  to  fortune  :  for  it  was  wifely  contrived 

that 
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that  the  word  Honour,  to  which  fo  many 
different  ideas  are  annexed,  was  among 
them  folely  confined  to  a  difregard  of  dan¬ 
gers.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  ancient 
chronicles,  more  than  one  hero  boafts  of 
being  the  moft  renowned  pirate  in  the 
North  ;  and  that  often  the  Tons  of  the  great 
lords  and  kings  made  cruizing  voyages  in 
their  youth,  in  order  to  render  themfelves 
illuflrious,  and  to  become  one  day  worthy 
of  command.  This  is  what  we  fee  hap¬ 
pen  very  frequently  after  Harold  Harfagre 
had  once  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Nor¬ 
way,  which  before  his  time  was  divided 
into  feveral  petty  kingdoms.  Many  princes, 
dukes  or  earls,  feeing  themfelves  thus  Grip¬ 
ped  of  their  pofieffions,  retired  into  Ice¬ 
land,  the  Orkneys,  the  ifles  of  Faro  and 
Shetland,  and  thence  covering  the  fea 
with  their  veffels,  infefted  all  the  coafls  of 
Scandinavia ;  where  for  many  ages  there 
was  no  failing  with  any  fafety.  Adam  of 
Bremen,  who  travelled  through  Denmark 
fome  time  after  Chriftianity  was  received 
there,  gives  a  very  affecting  defcription 
of  the  defolations  they  made  in  that  king¬ 
dom  *.  Nor  were  they  in  reality  lefs  for¬ 
midable  in  the  North,  than  to  France  or 
England.  The  coafts  of  Denmark,  Sweden 

*  Vid.  Adam  Brem,  de  fitu  Dan,  paiJim. 
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and  Norway  were  obliged  to  be  under  con- 
ftant  guard.  They  encreafed  fo  much,  that 
on  fome  occafions,  and  particularly  under 
king  Regner  Lodbrog,  the  Danes  were 
perhaps  more  numerous  on  fea  than  on 
land  :  fo  that  the  whole  nation,  according 
to  the  account  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  wore 
nothing  but  the  habits  of  failors,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  embark  on  the  fir  ft 
fignal 

As  foon  as  a  prince  had  attained  his 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  he  commonly 
requefted  of  his  father  a  fmall  fleet  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  out,  in  order  to  atchieve  with 
nis  followers  fome  adventure  that  might 
be  produdlive  of  glory  and  fpoil.  The 
father  applauded  fuch  an  inclination  in  his 
fon,  as  indicating  a  rifing  courage  and 
heroic  mind.  ,  He  gave  him  fhips,  the 
commander  and  crew  of  which  mutually 
engaged  not  to  return,  unlefs  adorned  with 
laurels  and  loaded  with  plunder.  That 
nation  became  the  firft  object  of  their  re¬ 
fen  t  men  t,  from  whom  they  had  received 
any  injury;  and  frequently  their  principal 
aim  was  to  make  reprizals  on  fome  pro¬ 
vince  which  ferved  for  the  retreat  of  other 
corfairs.  If  the  fleets  of  two  different  na¬ 
tions  met  by  chance  in  their  voyage,  this 


*  Arnold.  Lubeck.  Chronic. 
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was  alfo  an  occafion  of  fighting  which  they 
never  negledted. 

o 

The  vanquished  party  was  commonly 
put  to  death,  though  fometimes  the  con¬ 
querors  were  contented  to  make  them 
Haves ;  and  often,  by  a  fingular  Strain  of 
generofity,  which  the  love  of  glory  was 
able  to  produce  in  minds  in  other  refpedts 
fo  ferocious,  if  the  enemy  that  fell  in  their 
way  had  fewer  Ships  than  themfelves,  they 
fet  afide  part  of  their  own  veSTels,  that  fo, 
engaging  upon  equal  terms,  the  vidtory 
might  not  be  attributed  to  Superiority  of 
numbers  *.  Many  of  them  alfo  regarded 
it  as  dishonourable  to  Surprize  the  enemy 
by  night.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  thought 
it  belt  to  decide  the  difpute  by  Angle  com¬ 
bat  3  in  this  cafe  they  landed  on  the  neareit 
Shore  :  if  one  of  them  happened  to  be  dis¬ 
armed  or  thrown  down,  he  frequently  re- 
fufed  to  receive  quarter,  and  was  killed 
on  the  Spot  :  but  if  he  had  defended 
himfelf  gallantly,  the  victor  granted  him 
his  life,  demanded  his  friend  Ship,  adopted 
him  for  a  kind  of  Fofter-brother  and 
they  mutually  Swore  to  preferve  an  eternal 


*  So  it  happened  in 
an  engagement  between 
two  heroes,  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  old  Icelandic 
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chronicle  called  Torilein 
Wikinga  Saga. 

T  Fofter-broder,  Dx- 
nice . 

friendship. 
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friendfliip.  In  token  of  this  alliance  the 
two  heroes  made  incifions  in  their  hands  or 
arms,  and  befmeared  their  weapons  with 
the  blood,  or  mixing  it  in  a  cup,  each  of 
them  covering  their  heads  with  a  fod,  drank 
of  it,  fwearing  that  the  death  of  the  firft 
of  them  who  fell  in  battle  fhould  not 
pafs  unrevenged.  Many  of  thefe  piratical 
princes,  whom  fuccefs  and  cuftom  had  at¬ 
tached  and  habituated  to  this  profeffion, 

/  never  quitted  it,  but  gloried  in  palling  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  on  board  their 
fliips.  We  meet  with  them  fometimes,  in 
their  ancient  hiftories,  boafting  that  they 
never  repofed  under  an  immoveable  roof, 
nor  drank  Beer  in  peace  by  their  fire- 
lide 

The  veffels  of  thefe  corfairs  were  always . 
well  provided  with  olfenfive  arms,  fuch  as 
ftones,  arrows,  cables,  with  which  they 
overfet  fmall  veffels,  and  grapling  irons 
to  board  them,  &c.  Every  individual 
was  Ikilful  in  fwimming,  and  as  their  en¬ 
gagements  were  feldom  far  diftant  from 
the  Ihore,  the  vanquished  party  often  faved 
themfeives  by  fwimming  to  land.  Each 
band  had  its  own  peculiar  ftations,  ports, 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  magazines  :  and 
many  cities  in  the  North  owe  their  prefent 

*  Dalin.  Sue.  Rik,  hift.  tom.  i.  c.  4.  §.  8. 

profperity 
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profperity  to  the  advantage  they  had  of 
affording  them  retreats.  Such  was  Lunden 
in  Scania,  which,  according  to  Adam  of 
Bremen  *,  contained  great  riches  laid  up 
there  by  the  pirates :  and  for  a  long  time 
the  kings  themfelves  countenanced  and 
fhared  their  plunder,  by  felling  them  the 
liberty  of  retiring  into  their  harbours. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lands  were 
parcelled  out  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
evidently  fhews,  that  every  thing  there 
was  directed  towards  this  one  end  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  powerful  maritime  force.  Each  di- 
vifion,  whether  more  or  lefs  confiderable, 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  vef- 
fels  it  was  capable  of  fitting  out,  and  thefe 
names  ftill  fubfift  in  fome  places.  In  the 
hiftory  of  Denmark  may  be  feen  the  par¬ 
ticular  taxes  impofed  on  each  province  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  number  of  {hips  of 
which  their  fleets  were  compofed.  At 
firft  they  were  inconfiderable,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  chiefs  who  followed  this 
piratical  profefiion  were  enriched  by  it,  the 
northern  leas  were  feen  covered  with  one 
or  two  hundred  vefiels  or  ftill  more  nu¬ 
merous  fquadrons.  We  read  in  hiflory  of 
a  fleet  of  feven  hundred  fhips,  commanded 
by  Harold  Biaatand  king  of  Den- 


^  \  id.  Adam  Brem.  de  (it.  Dan.  cap.  ccxiii. 
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mark,  and  a  Norwegian  lord  named  count 
H  ac on.  This  number  is  no  greater  than 
what  we  often  find  in  the  fleets  under 
the  following  reigns,  and  befides  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  veffels  of  which  it  confifted, 
were  but  fmall.  The  firfl  we  hear  of  were 
only  a  kind  of  twelve-oared  barks  ;  they 
were  afterwards  built  capable  of  containing 
one  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
and  thefe  were  very  common  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  northern  kings 
alfo  fometimes  conitrudled  veliels  oi  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  but  thefe  were  rather  for 
fhew  than  defence.  Such  was  that  of  Ha¬ 
rold  Harfagre:  a  long  fhip  which  the  chro¬ 
nicles  mention  with  admiration,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dragon.  King  Olave 
Trygguefon  had  one  of  the  fame  kind, 
named  the  Long  Serpent:  the  chronicles 
fay  it  was  very  long,  large  and  high,  and  of 
a  mod  durable  conftrudtion ;  a  wooden  fer- 
pent  was  carved  on  its  poop,  and  both  that 
and  its  prow  were  gilded.  It  carried  thirty 
four  banks  of  rowers,  and  was,  they  add, 
the  fined:  and  Jargeft  fhip  that  had  been  ever 
feen  in  Norway 

**  See  a  DifTertation  of  cc  Norges  Soe  Hifloire :  ” 
baron  Holberg’s  infert-  See  alfo  Torfaeus’s  hift.  of 
ed  in  the  3d  tome  of  Me-  Norway  in  the  Life  of 
moirs  of  the  Society  of  Harold  and  of  Olave, 


Sciences  in  Denmark,  in-  &c. 
titled  u  Danmarks  og 


Firji  Edit . 
Thefe 
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Thefe  piratical  expeditions  were  not  al¬ 
ways  confined  to  the  devastation  of  fame 
province,  or  to  a  few  naval  engagements  ; 
events  which  producing  no  farther  confe- 
quence  than  the  immediate  misfortune  of 
the  people  who  then  fuffered  by  them, 
were  foon  forgot  by  pofterity.  1  Should 
digrefs  from  the  purpofe  of  this  intro¬ 
duction,  were  1  to  relate  all  the  Conquests 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  in 
their  cruizing  voyages.  I  will  only  take 
notice  of  the  emigration  of  the  Angles, 
who  along  with  the  Saxons,  invaded  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  fifth  century,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  As  for  the  reft,  I  (hall  only  borrow 
from  the  old  chronicles  fome  fads  and  re¬ 
lations  little  known  to  ftrangers,  but  which 
will  afford  the  belt  idea  of  the  maritime 
power  of  thefe  ancient  Scandinavians,  for¬ 
merly  dreaded  by  fo  many  nations. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Britons,  unable 
to  defend  themfelves  from  the  northern  in¬ 
habitants  of  their  ifle,  fought  for  affiftance 
from  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  their  allies. 
The  ancient  Saxon  chronicle,  published  by 
Gibfon  *,  informs  us,  that  thofe  people 
who  went  over  and  fettled  in  Britain,  were 
originally  of  three  different  countries.  One 
party  of  them  were  the  ancient  Saxons, 


*  Chronic.  Saxon,  p.  12,  et  feq. 
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that  is  to  fay,  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony; 
another  were  the  Angles  or  Englilh,  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flenlbourg,  ftill 
called  Angelen,  and  were  confequently 
Danes.  Laftly,  there  palled  over  into  Bri¬ 
tain  alfo  a  conliderabie  number  of  Jutes, 
which  is  the  name  given  at  this  day  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jutland.  The  Saxons  oc¬ 
cupied  the  provinces  named,  after  them, 
Essex,  Westsex*,  Sussex,  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  “  The  Angles,”  continues  the 
author  of  that  chronicle,  4C  left  their  own 


country  deferred  ■J*,  and  fo  it  ftill 

e<  continues. 


*  Westsex,  or  the  language:  hardly  retain- 
Weft  -  Saxon  kingdom  ing  fo  much  as  their  names 
contained  Hampfhire,  of  places.  All  which  they 
Berks,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  would  infenfibiy  have 


T.  done  more  or  lefs  had  the 


Dorfet,  &c. 


f  We  fhall  not  wonder  conquered  Britons  re¬ 
nt  this,  if  we  recollect  that  mained  among  them,  tho’ 


in  the  loweft  ftate  of  fer- 
vitude.  For  it  is  always 


they  did  not  fo  much  con¬ 
quer  the  Britons,  as  ex¬ 


tirpate  and  expel  them,  fecn  that  the  conquerors 
and  that  they  entirely  gradually  aflume  the  lan- 
new-peopledthree  fourths  guage  and  manners  of 
of  this  large  ifland.  That  the  conquered,  where  the 
the  Saxons  fuffered  few  latter  are  mo  ft  numerous 
or  none  of  the  old  inha-  though  never  fo  much 
bitants  to  remain  among  deprefted,  provided  they 
them,  appears  from  their  intermix  with  them.  Thus 
adopting  fcarce  any  of  the  Norwegians,  under 
their  cuftoms,  laws,  or  Rqllo,  when  they  had 


conquered 


f 
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continues.  This  country  is  fituated  be- 
cc  tween  Saxony  and  Jutland.  Their  leaders 
*' c  were  Hengift  and  Horfa,  who  derived  their 
“  pedigree  from  Odin,  as  do  ali  our  kings. 
lc  From  the  Angles  defcended  all  the  in- 
“  habitants  of  the  eaft  and  fouthern  parts 
“  of  England,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mercia  * 
“  and  Northumberland.  The  Jutes  or 
Jutlanders  pofiefied  only  Kent  and  the 
“  ifle  of  Wight.”  Thus  although  this 
people  were  not  yet  known  by  the  name  of 
Danes,  it  is  evident,  that  at  lea  ft  two  thirds 
of  the  conquerors  of  Great  Britain  came 
from  Denmark :  fb  that  when  the  Danes 
again  infefled  England  about  three  or  four 
hundred  years  after,  and  finally  conquered 
it  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 


conquered  Normandy, 
quickly  imbibed  the 
French  manners  and  lan¬ 
guage  :  Thus  the  fame 
Normans,  when  about 
two  centuries  after  they 
conquered  England,  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make 
their  Norman- French  the 
national  language,  and  to 
eftablifh  the  Norman 
laws  ;  in  the  courfe  of 
one  or  two  reigns,  the 
laws,  manners,  and  fpeech 
of  the  Englifh  had  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  the  fu- 


periority,  and  were  a- 
dopted  by  the  conquerors 
themfelves  and  their  de¬ 
fendants.  T. 

*  Mercia,  or  (as  the 
old  Englifh  name  was) 
Merch-land  contained 
17  counties,  viz.  Oxford, 
Glouceffer,  Salop,  Che- 
fhire,  &c.  It  was  called 
Merch-land,  becaufe  i£ 
was  every  way  bounded 
by  Marches,  or  lands 
bordering  on  other  king¬ 
doms  :  It  no  where  verged 
on  the  fea.  T. 
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tury,  they  waged  war  with  the  defcendants 

of  their  own  anceftors. 

A  particular  event  ferved  to  rekindle  that 
fpirit  of  rapine  and  conqueft  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  fc  fatal  to  this  ifland.  Harold 
Harfagre  having  (as  I  laid  above)  compleated 
the  conqueft  of  Norway  about  the  year 
870,  and  being  defirous  of  procuring  that 
repofe  for  fuch  of  his  fubjedts  as  dwelt 
along  the  coafts,  which  they  themfelves 
would  not  grant  to  their  neighbours,  pro¬ 
hibited  all  pirates  of  Norway,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  from  exercifmg  any  hos¬ 
tilities  -  againft  their  own  country  *f*.  But 
notwithstanding  this  prohibition  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  duke  J,  named  Rolf  or  Rollo, 
fprung,  as  it  is  Raid,  from  the  ancient  kings 
of  Norway,  made  a  defcent  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Viken,  nor  retired  thence  till  la¬ 
den  with  a  great  booty  of  cattle.  Harold, 
who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  en¬ 
raged  at  Rollo  to  the  laft  degree,  for  thus 
daring  to  difobey  him  almoft  in  his  very 
prefence,  and  inftantly  condemned  him  tp 
perpetual  banifhment  from  Norway.  In 

’  *  _  .  4  '  .  . 

J  .  I,  ’  1  *  »  v  ”  >  •  ■*  *  1  > 

t  Torfspi.hift.  Noryeg.  language  Jarl,  a  title  of 
tom.  ix.  lib.  11.  Ejufd.  the  fame  original  and  im- 
Differtat.  deGaungo  Rol-  ’port,  as  our  Anglo-Saxon 
fo.  p.  80.  '  .Earl, 

1  Called  in  their  own 
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to 

vain  the  mother  of  this  unfortunate  youth 
threw  herfelf  at  the  king’s  feet,  imploring 
pardon  for  her  fon,  and  chanting,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  thefe  verfes, 
which  the  chronic'es  have  preferved  to  us: 

“  Is  the  very  name  of  our  race  become  hate- 
“  ful  to  you?  You  drive  from  his  country 
one  of  the  greateft  men  it  has  ever  pro- 
11  duced,  the  honour  of  the  Norwegian  no- 
“  bility.  Ah  !  why  will  you  provoke  the 
“  wolf  to  devour  the  flocks,  who  wander 
“  defencelefs  through  the  woods  ?  Fear,  left 
“  becoming  outrageous,  he  fhould  one  dav 
“  occafion  great  misfortunes.”  The  king 
remained  inflexible,  and  Rollo  perceiving 
that  he  was  for  ever  cut  off*  from  all  hopes 
of  return  to  his  own  country,  retired  with 
his  fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides 
to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  whither  the 
flower  of  the  Norwegian  nobility  had  fled 
for  refuge  ever  fince  Harold  had  become 
mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  wras 
there  received  with  open  arms  by  *  thofe 
warriors,  who,  eager  for  conqueft  and  re¬ 
venge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to  undertake 
fome  glorious  enterprize.  Rollo  fetting 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  feeing  his  power 
formidable,  failed  towards  England,  which 
had  been  long  as  it  were  a  held  open  on  all 
fldes  to  the  violences  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions.  But  the  great  Allred  had  fome 
Chap.  X,  S  4  yean; 


fruitlefs  attempts,  defpaired  of  forming 
there  fuch  a  fettlement  as'fhould  make  him 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  own  country. 
He  pretended  therefore  to  have  had  a  fu- 
pernatural  dream,  which  promifed  him  a 
glorious  fortune  in  France,  and  which 
ferved  at  leaft  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his 
followers.  The  weaknefs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  confufion 
in  which  it  was  involved,  were  ftill  more 
perfuafive  reafons  to  affure  them  of  fuccefs. 
Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province,  then  called  Neu- 
stria,  and  making  it  his  magazine  of 
arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which 
he  laid  liege  in  form.  The  events  of  this 
war  properly  belong  to  the  hiftory  of 
France,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  it 
at  length  ended  in  the  entire  ceffion  of 
Neuflria,  which  Charles  the  Simple  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Nor¬ 
mans,  in  order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo 
received  it  in  perpetuity  to  himfelf  and  his 
poflerity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  dependant  on 
the  crown  of  France  *.  A  defcription  of  the 


interview 


f  This  famous  treaty  A.  D.  912,  by  which  K. 


was  concluded  at  S.  Clair,  Charles  agreed  to  give  his 

daughter 
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interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  - 
duke,  gives  us  a  curious  pi&ure  of  the 
manners  of  thefe  Normans,  (as  they  were 
called  by  foreigners  : )  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign 
lord,  any  other  way  than  by  placing  his 
hands  within  thofe  of  the  king  ;  and  abfo- 
luiely  refufed  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cuftom 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  let  one  of  his  war¬ 
riors  perform  this  ceremony  in  his  ftead ; 
but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervice,  fuddenly  raifed  the  king  s  foot 
fo  high,  that  he  overturned  him  on  his 
back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefs  which  was  only 
laughed  at ;  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the  Nor¬ 
mans  feared  and  Charles  defpifed 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  em¬ 
brace  Chriftianity,  and  he  was  baptized 
with  much  ceremony  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  poiTeffion  of 
Normandy,  he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as 
rendered  the  province  happy,  and  deferved 

daughter  Gifele  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Rollo,  together 
with  that  part  of  Neuftria 
fince  called  Normandy, 
upon  condition  that  he 
would  do  homage  for  it, 
and  would  embrace  the 

Chap.  X, 


Chriftian  religion.  (Vid. 
Abrege  Chronologique  de 
I’  hift.  de  France,  par  M. 
Henault.)  X. 

*  Wilhelm.  Gemmet. 
lib,  ii.  c.  11. 
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to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain 
of  pirates  became,  after  Alfred,  the  greated 
and  mod:  humane  prince  of  his  time.  Far 
from  treating  Normandy  as  a  conquered 
province,  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
to  re-eflablifh  it.  This  country  was,  by 
the  frequent  devadations  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  rendered  fo  defert  and  uncultivated, 
that  Rollo  could  not  at  fird  refide  in  it ;  but 
Charles  was  obliged  to  yield  up  Britanny 
to  him  for  a  while,  till  Normandy  was 
in  a  condition  to  furnifh  fubfide-nce  to  its 
new  mailers.  Neverthelefs,  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  feconding  the  indudry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  became,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the 
fined:  provinces  of  Europe.  Thus  it  was 
that  this  prince,  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Rollo  or  Raoul  I.  fecured 
to  his  children  this  noble  poffeffion,  which 
they,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  conqued  of  England  :  As  if 
it  were  dedined  that  this  ifland  diould  at  all 
times  receive  its  fovereigns  from  among  the 
northern  nations.  As  to  the  French  hido- 
rians,  they  agree  with  the  Icelandic  chro¬ 
nicles,  in  defending  Rollo  as  a  man  of  un¬ 
common  wifdom  and  capacity  ;  generous, 
eloquent,  indefatigable,  intrepid,  of  a  noble 
figure  and  majedic  fize.  Many  other  Scan¬ 
dinavian  princes  and  captains  are  drawn  in, 

the. 
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the  fame  colours.  Such  were  Harold  Har- 
fagre,  Olave  Trygguefon,  Magnus  king  of 
Norway,  Canute  the  Great,  &c.  men  born 
with  truly  heroic  qualities,  which  they 
alas !  degraded  by  injuftice  and  inhuma¬ 
nity  :  but  who  wanted  only  another  age 
and  another  education  to  render  them  moft 
accompliftied  perfons* 


i 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Sequel  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the 
ancient  Danes  and  Norwegians .  The 

difcovery  of  Iceland  and  Greenland ,  and 
cf  an  unknown  country,  called  Vinland . 

IT  was  not  by  this  expedition  alone,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  might  be,  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  were  diftinguifhed  under  the  reign 
of  Harold  Harfagre.  The  ambition 
of  that  prince  gave  birth  to  a  conqueft  of  a 
more  peaceable  kind,  which  though  little 
known  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  had  yet 
very  interefting  confequences  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  North.  For,  not  fatisfied  with  having 
happily  fubdued  the  little  tyrants  who  had 
for  a  long  time  weakened  and  diftreft  Nor¬ 
way,  he  was  difpofed  to  exercife  fuch  ab¬ 
solute  authority  over  his  fubjedts,  as,  far 
from  fuhmitting  to,  they  had  not  even  a 
name  for  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  nobility  perceiving  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  oppofe  their  ftrength  to  his,  deter- 
5  mined 
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mined  to  abandon  a  country,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  live  depreflfed,  impoverifh- 
ed  and  obfcure.  Ingulph  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  went  into  this  voluntary  exile. 
It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  the  apprehenfion  of 
being  punifhed  for  a  murder  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  was,  equally  with  the  tyranny  of 
Harold,  a  motive  for  his  flight ;  but  this 
latter  inducement  was  certainly  what  en¬ 
gaged  a  multitude  of  noble  families  of 
Norway  to  join  him  Thefe  illuftrious 
fugitives  being  imbarked,  Ingulph,  whom 
they  had  chofen  for  their  leader,  conduced 
them,  in  the  year  874,  to  Iceland,  which 
muft  certainly  have  been  long  before  known 
to  a  people  who  were  fuch  expert  failors, 
though  they  had  never  yet  thought  of  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  thither.  As  foon  as  they  dis¬ 
covered  it  at  a  diftance,  Ingulph,  according 
to  an  ancient  and  fuperftitious  cuftom, 
threw  a  wooden  door  into  the  fea,  deter¬ 
mining  to  land  where  the  Gods  fhould 
feem  to  point  out,  by  the  dire&ion  of  this 
floating  guide ;  but  the  waves  carrying  it 
out  of  fight,  after  a  fruitlefs  fearch,  they 
were  obliged  to  difembark  in  a  gulph 
toward  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  ftill  bears  Ingulph’s  name.  Hiorleif, 

*  Arngrim.  Jon.  Crymogaea,  five  de  reb,  Hand, 
lib.  iii.  Hamb.  1593. 
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liis  brother-in-law  fettled  in  another  part. 
They  both  found  the  ifland  uninhabited 
and  uncultivated,  but  covered  with  thick 
forefts  of  birch-trees,  through  which  they 
could  not  penetrate,  but  by  cutting  their 
way  before  them.  There  are  now  no  fo¬ 
refts  in  Iceland,  nor  any  birch-trees,  except 
here  and  there  a  few  fhort  and  {lender 
fhrubs  :  but  the  trees  that  are  ftill  found 
deep  buried  in  the  earth,  and  frequently 
among  the  rocks,  fhould  prevent  our  too 
haftily  rejedting  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
chronicles,  when  they  defcribe  the  country 
as  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent 
The  Norwegian  adventurers  imagined  that 
this  ifland  had  been  formerly  inhabited,  or 
at  lead:  that  people  had  landed  on  the 


*  Vid.  Arngrim. 
Jon.  Crymogaea.  lib.  i. 

O.  2.  p.  21. - ToRFiEUS 

remarks  the  fame  thing. 
44  Should  anyone  objedt, 
44  (fays  he)  that  modern 
44  Iceland  does  not  an- 
44  fwer  the  ancient  de- 
4i  fcriptions  of  it,  it  may 
46  be  juftly  anfwered,that 
44  this  country  has  greatly 
44  degenerated.  This  I 
44  can  affirm,  from  what 
u  I  have  been  an  eye- 
44  witnefs  of  myfelf :  I 
44  have  feen  in  my  youth 


44  great  alterations  in  the 
44  face  of  this  country  ; 
44  Iho  res  fwallowed,  and 
46  others  thrown  up  by 
44  the  violence  of  the 
46  waves  ;  meadows  for- 
44  merly  fruitful,  now  bu- 
44  ried  under  vaft  heaps 
44  of  fand  ;  plains  all  co- 
44  vexed  and  vallies  filled 
44  up  with  hones  and 
44  fand  brought  down  by 
44  the  torrents  of  melted 
44  fnow,”  &c.  VideTor- 
fbei  hift.  Norveg.  tom.  i. 
c.  5.  p.  12. 

fhore. 
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ihore,  as  Ingulph  found  there  wooded 
erodes,  and  other  little  pieces  of  workman- 
fhip,  after  the  manner  of  the  Irifh  and  Brit¬ 
tons.  Thefe  people  had  embraced  Chrif- 
tianity  before  that  time,  and  very  poffibly 
fome  of  their  fiffiermen  thrown  upon  the 
coafts,  might  have  left  a  few  of  their  effeds 
behind  them.  On  this  fuppofition,  that 
Iceland  had  not  been  inhabited  before  the 
ninth  century,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  the 
Thule  of  which  the  ancients  fpeak  fo  of¬ 
ten  ;  and  what  Procopius  and  others  have 
written  of  it,  feems  rather  applicable  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Scandinavia*. 

The  fuccefs  of  Ingulph’s  expedition  be¬ 
ing  much  talked  of  in  Norway,  other  fa^- 
milies  were  eager  to  fly  to  this  place  of 
refuge  from  the  ambitious  encroachments 
of  their  king.  The  Icelandic  annals  are 
very  exadt  in  relating  the  names  of  thefe 
adventurers,  the  feveral  numbers  of  which 
they  confided,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  places  where  they  fettled*  which,  for 


*  All  that  can,  with 
any  certainty,  be  faid  of 
this  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  is,  that  they 
called  by  that  name  the 
fartheft  country  which 
they  could  difeover  to  the 
North  ;  or  in  general 
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fome  very  northern  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  it  appears, 
that  they  applied  this 
name  at  different  times  to 
the  ides  of  Shetland,  Fa¬ 
ro,  the  Orkneys,  Nor¬ 
way,  Iceland,  Lapland, 
&c. 

the 
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the  moft  part,  are  ftill  retained.  All  the 
other  circumftances  of  thefe  voyages  are 
handed  down  with  equal  precifion,  and  we 
may  confidently  afiert,  that  the  ancient 
-hiftory  of  Iceland  is  more  compleat  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
feveral  particulars  and  the  fequel  of  the 
event  are  foreign  to  this  work ;  we  need 
only  obferve,  that  this  Icelandic  colony 
carried  with  them  a  violent  hatred  for  ar¬ 
bitrary  power,  and  bravely  perferved  their 
liberty  and  independance  againfi:  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  deprive  them  of  thofe  bieffings, 
;This  was  endeavoured  by  feveral  Norwe¬ 
gian  princes  in  vain  $  fo  that  it  was  full  four 
hundred  years  before  this  republic  became 
fubjedt  to  Norway,  along  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark. 

About  a  century  after  the  difcovery  of 
Iceland,  a  Norwegian  nobleman,  called 
Torwajld,  having  been  exiled  for  killing 
a  perfon  in  a  duel,  retired  thither,  along 
with  his  fon  Eric,  furnamed  Rufus,  or 
the  Red  Torwald  dying  there,  his  fon 
was  foon  after,  for  a  fimilar  accident, 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  this  ifland.  Not 
knowing  where  to  fly  for  refuge,  necefiity 

*  Vid.  Torfaei  Greenland.  Antiq.  defeript.  Haun. 
1708. 

determined 
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determined  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
of  a  coaft,  td  the  north  of  Iceland,  which 
had  been  before  defcryed  by  a  Norwegian 
voyager.  His  fearch  proved  fuccefsful,  and 
he  landed  there  in  the  year  9 Bn.  He 
fettled  at  ftrft  on  a  little  iiland  that  formed 
a  ftrait,  which  he  called,  after  his  own 
name,  Eriosund,  and  there  palTed  the 
winter.  In  the  fpring  he  went  to  furvey 
the  main  land,  and  finding  it  covered  with 
a  plead ng  verdure,  gave  it  the  name  it 
ftill  bears  of  Groenland  or  Green¬ 
land  After  living  there  feme  years, 
he  returned  to  Iceland,  and  prevailed  on 
feveral  perfons  to  go  and  fettle  in  this  new 
country.  He  deferibed  it  as  a  land  abound¬ 
ing  in  excellent  pafturage,  in  furs  and 


*  Groenland  is,  inthe 
Dorthernlanguages,  exact¬ 
ly  equivalent  to  our  Eng- 
life  word  Greenland. 
An  old  Icelandic  hiftorian 
tells  us,  that  Er.ic  gave 
the  country  this  alluring 
name,  in  order  to  capti¬ 
vate  and  invite  the  nor¬ 
thern  people  to  come  and 
fettle  there.  (Vid.  Arii 
P  olyhiji .  libellusde  Is-landia , 
c.  b.  p.  33.)  The  name 
however  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  foundation  ; 

Vol.  I.  Chap.  XI 


for  though  Greenland  is 
in  the  inner  parts  a  high 
mountainous  country,  co¬ 
vered  perpetually  with  ice 
and  fnow  ;  yet  on  the 
fea  -coafts,  and  in  the  hays 
and  inlets  are  found  very 
good  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  ;  or  at  lead:  what 
might  be  deemed  fuch  by 
natives  of  Iceland  and 
Norway.  See  Egede’s 
Natural  Hift.  of  Green - 
£{  land.”  Lond.  1745.  p* 
4,  12,  44,  &c.  T. 

T  '  game. 
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game,  having  a  coaft  well  (applied  with  fiffi. 
Returning  back  with  his  Icelanders,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  render  this  infant  colony 
flourishing  and  profperous. 

Some  years  after,  Leif,  thefon  of  Eric, 
having  made  a  voyage  to, Norway,  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  king 
Qlave  Trygguefon,  to  whom  he  painted 
out  Greenland  in  the  moft  advantageous 
colours.  Oiave,  newly  become  a  convert 
to  Chridrianity,  was  animated  with  the 
warmed:  zeal  to  propagate  through  the 
North  the  religion  he  had -embraced.  He 
detained  Leif  therefore  at  his  court  during 
the  winter,  and  was  fo  good  an  advocate 
for  the  Chriftian  dodtrines  that  he  per- 
fuaded  his  guefl:  to  be  baptized.  In  the 
fpring  he  fent  him  to  Greenland,  attended 
by  a  pried:,  who  was  to  confirm  him  in  his 
faith,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  received  in¬ 
to  the  new  colony.  Eric  was  at  firfi:  of¬ 
fended  at  his  Ion’s  deferting  the  religion  of 
his  anceflors,  but  was  at  length  appeafed ; 
and  the  miffionary,  with  the  sfliftance  of 
Leif,  loon  brought  over  the  whole  fettle- 
ment  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  there 
were  churches  in  Greenland,  and  a  bi- 
fhoprick  had  been  erected  in  the  new  town 
of  Garde,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
whither  the  Norwegians  traded  for  many 

years*- 
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years.  The  Greenlanders  foon  after  en¬ 
treating,  founded  another  little  town  called 
Albe,  and  a  monaftery  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas.  Arngrim  Jonas  has  preferved  a 
lift  ctf  the  bifliops  or  Garde  :  they  were 
fuffragans  to  the  archbifliop  of  Drontheim. 
The  Greenlandeis  acknowledged  the  kino's 
of  Norway  for  their  fovereigns,  and  paid 
them  an  annual  tribute,  from  which  they 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  free  themfelves  in 
the  year  1261.  This  colony  fubfifted  till 
about  the  year  1348,  which  was  the  aera 
of  a  dreadful  peftilence,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Death,  that  made 
terrible  devatiation  in  the  North.  From 
that  time  both  the  colony  at  Garde 

and 


„  *  Though  the  pefti¬ 
lence  above  -  mentioned 
might  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  the  colony, 
and  to  cut  off'  its  inter- 
courfe  with  Norway  •  yet 
Egf.de  aflures  us,  that  it 
ftill  fubfifted  and  main¬ 
tained  fome  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  mother- 
country  until  the  year 
1406,  when  the  laft  bi- 
ihop  was  fent  over  to 
Greenland.  1  he  fame 
author  attributes  the  neg- 
ledl  and  lofs  of  that  an¬ 
cient  colony  to  the  dif- 
Chap.  XL 


turbances  in  the  North, 
occaiioned  partly  by 
change  and  tranflation  of 
the  government  in  queen 
Margaret’s  reign  (about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century)  and  partly  by 
the  continual  wars,  that 
followed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  which 
caufed  the  navigation  to 
thofe  parts  to  be  laid  a- 
lide  :  to  which  -a  natural 
caule  has  alfo  probably 
contributed,  viz.  that  the 
feas  cn  the  eaftern  coaft. 


wh  i  ch  were  formerly  open , 
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and  that  at  Albe,  with  all  the  other  Nor*5 
wegian  fettlements  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Greenland,  have  been  fo  totally  forgotteh 
and  neglected,  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant 
what  became  of  them.  All  the  endeavours 
which  have  been  ufed  fince,  have  only 
tended  to  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  fhore, 
where  in  the  prefent  age  the  Danes  have 
made  four  new  fettlements.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  unanimoufly  atteft,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Norwegians  eftablifhed  a  colony  alfc 
on  the  weftern  coaft  ;  but  as  no  remains  of 
it  are  now  extant,  many  people  fufpedted  the 
veracity  of  thofe  hiftorians  on  this  head, 
and  confequently  on  many  others.  At 
length  they  have  recovered  all  the  autho¬ 
rity  they  were  in  danger  of  lofing.  It  is 
not  long  fince  the  Danifh  mifiionaries  dis¬ 
covered  along  this  coaft  the  ruins  of  large 
ftone  houfes,  of  churches  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs.  and  fragments  of  broken  bells; 
they  have  alfo  difcovered  that  the  favage 
inhabitants  of  the  country  have  preferved  a 
diftindt  remembrance  of  thofe  ancient  Nor¬ 
wegians,  of  the  places  where  they  dwelt, 


are  now  clofed  up  with 
almoft  perpetual  fhonls  of 
ice,  io  as  to  render  it  in- 
acceftible.  Ecede,  how- 
ever,  offers  proofs  that 
the  old  colony  is  not 


wholly  extinct,  and  even 
propofes  means  of  getting 
to  them.  See  his  Hift.  of 
Greenland,  chap,  ii,  & c. 


their 
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their  cuftoms,  the  quarrels  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  with  them,  and  of  the  war 
which  ended  in  the  deftruclion  of  thofe 
Strangers  *. 

We  ought  not,  after  this,  to  doubt 
what  the  fame  chronicles  tell  us  concern¬ 
ing  other  colonies,  founded  at  the  fame 
time,  and  particularly  thofe  in  the  eaft- 
ern  part  of  Greenland.  The  difcoverv  of 
fuch  an  ancient  Settlement  cannot  fail  of 
being  a  juft  objeft  of  curiofity.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  feveral  unfuccelsful  attempts 
were  made  towards  it  in  the  laft  age  j  but 
were  they  fo  well  direifted,  as  to  bar  all 
future  hopes  ?•  The  moft  intelligent  per- 
fons  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  not. 
We  may  therefore  expe<ft  that  an  attentive 
government  will  ere  long  Surmount  all  the 
obftacles  which  have  hitherto  oppofed  fo 
interefting  a  difcovery. 

The  Scandinavians,  now  mafters  of  the 
northern  ocean,  and  flushed  with  fuccefs, 
became  poffeffed,  at  different  times,  of  all 
the  illands  in  thofe  Seas.  Thus,  while  the 
Danes  were  reducing  England,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  conquered  a  considerable  part  of 


*  See  Egede’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  Greenland,  p.  6. 
and  particularly  the  whole 
2d  chapter.  —  The  fame 
autjior  tells  us,  that  in 

Chap.  XL 


the  language  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Greenlanders  are 
found  at  this  day  many 
Norwegian  words.  See 
ch.  xvii.  p.  163. 

T  3  Scotland* 
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Scotland,  and  peopled  the  Orkneys,  tho 
Hebrides,  the  iflands  of  Faro  and  Shet¬ 
land ;  in  moft  of  which  the  Norwegian 
language  is  fpoken  to  this  day.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Magnus, 
tne  fon  ol  Olave,  one  of  their  princes, 
filled  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  re¬ 
nown  of  his  arms  Ordericus  Vitalis,  whofe 
acknowledged  veracity  in  the  hiftories  of 
France  and  England,  may  ferve  to  eftablifh 
that  of  our  old  Icelandic  chronicles,  with 
which  he  perfectly  agrees,  relates,  that 
“  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
i:\-iifus,  king  of  England  Magnus  king 
“  of  Norway  vifited  the  Orkneys,  and  made 
a  tour  through  part  of  Scotland,  and 
all  tne  iflands  in  thofe  feas  that  be- 
longed  to  him,  as  far  as  Angiefey  He 
fettled  colonies  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
“  wllich  was  then  a  defart,  commanded 
them  to  build  houfes,  and  took  care 
“  tney  Should  be  provided  with  neceffaries 
°f  every  kind.  He  afterwards  made  a 
piogrels  through  feveral  other  iflands  in 
LiiQ  great  ocean,  which  are,  in  a  manner, 
“  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  ;  and, 
<c  exerting  his  royal  authority,  obliged  fe¬ 
veral  people  to  go  and  inhabit  them. 


*  «  was  in  tne  year  ioq 
tal.  fiift,  ecclef.  Jib.  x» 


Vid.  Orderic.  Vi- 


With 
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€c  With  the  fame  earneftnefs  did  this  prince 
<c  apply  himfelf  for  many  years  to  increafe 
“  his  fubje&s  and  enlarge  his  empire.” 
But  if  in  an  age  when  ignorance  over- 
fpread  the  whole  face  of  Europe  ;  when 
the  aim  of  governments  w7as  little  more 
than  felf- defence  ;  and  when  rapine  and 
bloodfhed  compofed  the  mod:  memorable 
events  of  hiftory ;  if  we  are  furprized  to 
find,  in  fuch  an  age,  colonies  founded  and 
unknown  regions  explored,  by  a  people 
who  are  confidered  as  farther  removed  than 
other  nations  from  civility  and  fcience ; 
how  will  our  furprize  be  encreafed  when 
we  find  them  opening  a  way  into  that  new 
world,  which  many  ages  after  Qccafioned 
fuch  a  change  among  us,  and  reflected  fo 
much  glory  on  its  difcoverers.  Strange  as 
this  may  appear,  the  fad  becomes  indis¬ 
putable,  when  we  confider  that  the  beft 
authenticated  Icelandic  chronicles  unani- 
moufly  affirm  it,  that  their  relations  con¬ 
tain  nothing  that  can  admit  of  doubt,  and 
that  they  are  fupported  by  feveral  concur¬ 
rent  teftimonies.  This  is  an  event  too  in- 
terefting  and  too  litrie  known,  not  to  re¬ 
quire  a  circumftantial  detail.  I  Shall  pro¬ 
ceed  then,  without  any  previous  reflections, 
to  relate  the  principal  circumftances,  as  I 
find  them  in  the  Treatile  of  Ancient  Vin- 
land,  written  by  Torfasus  ;  and  in  the  hiftory 
Chao.  XL  T  a  of 
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r  r  Greenland  by  Jonas  Arngrlm  :  two  Ice- 
bmmc  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  who 
have  faithfully  copied  the  old  hiftorians  of 
their  own  country*, 

There  was,  lay  thofe  ancient  chronicles, 
an  Icelander,  named  Hsriol,  who  along 
with  his  fon  JBiarn,  made  every  year  a 
trading  voyage  to  different  countries,  and 
generally  wintered  in  Norway.  Happen¬ 
ing  one  time  to  be  feparated  from  each 
other,  the  fon  fleered  his  courfe  for  Nor¬ 
way,  where  lie  fuppofed  he  fhould  meet 
with  his  father ;  but  on  his  arrival  there, 
found  he  was  gone  to  Greenland,  a  country 
but  lately  difcovered,  and  little  known  to. 
the  Norwegians.  Biarn  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  follow  his  father,  and  fet  fail  for 
Greenland;  although,  fays  Arngrim,  <c  he 


*'  This  little  treatife  of 
Torfeus  appeared  in  the 
year  1705,  under  the  title 
of  Hifioria  V.  niandics 
cc  antiques,  feu  pars  Ame- 
rices  S eptentrionalis ,  ubi 
nominis  ratio  recenfetur , 
Ci  &c.  ex  antiquit.  Ijlan- 
66  diets  end  a  A  A  mg  rim’s 
Hi  dory  of  Greenland 
came  out  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before,  but 
he  only  oecafionally  men¬ 
tioned  this  difcovery  in 
the  pth  and  10th  chap¬ 


ters.  The  Icelandic  ma- 
nufcripts  that  fpeak  of  it 
are  numerous  5  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Codex  Flatey - 
enfts ,  Hiemskringla ,  Land - 
nama  Saga ,  or  “  Book 
te  on  the  origin  of  coun- 
“  tries  3  ”  and  poffibly 
others  that  are  now  loft, 
but  of  which  many  ex- 
trafis  remain  in  the  col - 
ledlion  of  a  learned  Ice¬ 
lander  named  Biorn  de 
Skardza. 

v  had 


t 
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•  * 

**  had  no~body  on  board  who  coaid  di~ 
u  red:  him  in  the  voyage,  nor  any  parr 
“  ticular  inftru&ions  to  guide  him ;  fo 
“  great  was  the  courage  of  the  ancients ! 
<£  He  fleered  by  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars, 
C£  and  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  fitua- 
<£  tion  of  the  country  he  was  in  queft  off 
During  the  firft  three  days,  he  bore  towards 
the  weft,  but  the  wind  varying  to  the 
north,  and  blowing  ftrong,  he  was  forced 
to  run  to  the  louthward.  The  wind  ceaf- 
ing  in  about  twenty- four  hours,  they  dis¬ 
covered  land  at  a  diftance,  which  as  they 
approached  they  perceived  to  be  flat  and 
low,  and  covered  with  wood ;  for  which 
reafon  he  would  not  go  on  fhore,  as  being 
convinced  it  could  not  be  Greenland,  which 
had  been  reprefented  to  him  as  diftinguifh- 
able  at  a  great  diftance  for  its  mountains 
covered  with  fnow.  They  then  failed  away 
towards  the  North-weft,  and  were  awTare 
of  a  road  which  formed  an  ifland,  hut  did 
not  ftop  there.  After  forne  days  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  Greenland,  where  Biarn  met  with 
his  fat  er. 

The  following  fummer,  viz.  in  the  year 
1002,  Biarn  made  another  voyage  to  Nor¬ 
way,  where,  to  one  of  the  principal  lords 
of  the  country,  named  count  Ekic,  he 
irientioned  the  cjifcovery  he  had  made  of 
phap.  XL  feme 
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fome  unknown  iflands.  The  count  blamed 
his  want  of  curiofity,  and  ftrongly  preffed 
him  to  proceed  on  with  his  difcovery.  In 
confequence  of  this  advice  Biarn,  as  foon 
as  he  was  returned  to  Greenland  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  exploring 
thofe  lands  with  more  attention.  Leif, 
the  fon  of  that  fame  Eric  Rufus  who  had 
difcovered  Greenland,  and  who  was  ftill 
chief  of  the  colony  he  had  fettled  there  ; 
this  Leif,  I  fay,  being  defirous  of  rendering 
himfeif  illuftnous  like  his  father,  formed 
the  defign  of  going  thither  himfeif;  and 
prevailing  on  his  father  Eric  to  accompany 
him,  they  fitted  out  a  veflel  with  five*  and 
thirty  hands;  but  when  the  old  man  was 
fetting  out  on  horfeback  to  go  to  the  fhip, 
his  hone  happened  to  fall  down  under  him* 
an  accident  which  he  coniidered  as  an  ad¬ 
monition  from  heaven  to  defift  from  the 
enterprize  ;  and  therefore  returning  home, 
line  lels-luperflitious  Leif  fct  fail  without 
him.  . 

He  foon  defcryed  one  of  the  coafls  which 
Biarn  had  before  feen,  that  lay  neared;  to 
Greenland.  He  caff  anchor  and  went  on 
iiiore,  but  found  only  a  flat  rocky  fliore 
without  any  kind  of  verdure  ;  he  therefore 
immediately  quitted  it,  after  having  firft 
ghen  it  tne  name  of  Helleland,  or  the 

“  Flat 


(  ) 

v'c  Flat  Country*.”  A  fhort  navigation 
brought  him  to  another  place,  which  Si¬ 
am  had  alfo  noted.  In  this  land,  which 
lay  very  low,  they  faw  nothing  but  a  few 
fcattered  thickets,  and  white  fand.  This 
he  called  Mark-land,  or  the  “  Level 
*c  country  •f*.”  Two  days  profperous  fail¬ 
ing  brought  them  to  a  third  fhore,  which 
was  flieltered  to  the  north  by  an  ifland. 
They  difembarked  there  in  very  fine  wea¬ 
ther,  and  found  plants  which  produced  a 
grain  as  fweet  as  honey.  Leaving  this, 
they  failed  well  ward,  in  fearch  of  fome  har¬ 
bour,  and  at  length  entering  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  were  carried  up  by  the  tide  into  a 
lake  whence  the  dream  proceeded. 

_  As  foon  as  they  were  landed,  they 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  fhore,  not  yet 
daring  to  wander  far  from  it.  The  river 
afforded  them  plenty  of  very  large  fal¬ 
cons  ;  the  air  was  foft  and  temperate ,  the 
foil  appeared  to  be  fruitful,  and  the  paftu- 


*  Pays  plat ,  fays  the 
French  original.  But 
fiELLELAN d  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  be  rendered  ct  Stony- 
land  :  ”  for  Hella  kgni- 
iits  a  Stone  or  Rock,  in 
the  Northern  languages  ; 
which  our  French  author 
Lems  to  have  been  but 


/lightly  acquainted  with. 

T. 

f  Pays  du  plalne ,  fays 
our  author. — But  M  ark- 
land  rather  fignifies 
“  Woody-land :  ”  from 
7/lark  ( 'jylva ,  tefqua )  a 
W ood,  or  Rough  Thick¬ 
et.  T 


Chap. 
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rage  very  good.  The  days  in  winter  were 
much  longer  than  in  Greenland,  and  they 
had  lefs  fnow  than  in  Iceland*.  Entirely 
fatisfied  with  their  new  refidence,  they 
ere&ed  houfes  and  fpent  the  winter  there. 

But  before  the  fetting  in  of  this  feafon,  a 
German  who  was  of  their  company,  named 
TyrkeRj  was  one  day  miffing.  Leif,  ap- 
prehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  a  man  who  had 
been  long  in  his  father’s  family,  and  was 
an  excellent  handycraft,  fent  his  people  all 
about  to  hunt  for  him.  He  was  at  length 
found,  linging  and  leaping,  and  expreffing 
the  moft  extravagant  joy  by  his  difcourfe 
and  geftures.  The  aftonifhed  Greenlanders 
enquired  the  reafon  of  fuch  ffrange  beha¬ 
viour,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty, 


*  Arngrim  adds,  from 
the  ancient  chronicles, 
that  their  fhorteft  day  was 
fix,  and  their  night  eigh¬ 
teen  hours.  But  it  muft 
be  conreffed,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  uncertain 
than  this  reckoning  by 
hours,  among  a  people 
who  had  no  exa £1  method 
of  computing  time.  The 
arguments  ofTorfaeus  on 
this  fnbjedt  make  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  old  Icelan¬ 
dic  word  which  we  tranf- 
late  Hour,  is  of  a  very 


vague  and  undetermined 
fignification  ;  and  that 
the  ancientchroniclesmay 
be  fo  underftood  as  to 
give  us  room  to  conclude 
that  at  the  winter  folftice 
the  fun  role  there  at  8  hi 
the  morning  and  fet  at  4. 
T  his  gives  us  the  49th 
degree,  which  is  the  la¬ 
titude  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  See  the 
Supplement  to  Torfaeus’s 
Ancient  Vinland,  &c. 

Firji  Edit, 


owing 


m 
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owing  to  the  difference  of  their  languages, 
that  Tyrker  made  them  underftand  he  had 
difcovered  wild  grapes  near  a  place  which 
he  pointed  out.  Excited  by  this  news, 
they  immediately  went  thither,  and  brought 
back  feveral  bunches  to  their  commander, 
who  was  equally  furprized.  Leif  Hill 
doubted  whether  they  were  grapes ;  but 
the  German  affured  him  he  was  born  in  a 
country  where  vines  grew,  and  that  he 
knew  them  too  well  to  be  miftaken.  Yield¬ 
ing  to  this  proof,  Leif  named  the  country 
Vinland,  or  the  Land  of  Wine. 

Leif  returned  to  Greenland  in  thefpring; 
but  one  of  his  brothers,  named  Thor- 
vald,  thinking  he  had  left  the  diicovery 
imperfect,  obtained  from  Eric  this  fame 
veffel  and  thirty  men.  Thorvald  arriving 
at  Vinland,  made  ufe  of  the  houfes  built 
by  Leif,  and  living  on  fifh,  which  was  in 
great  plenty,  palled  the  winter  there.  In. 
the  fpring  he  took  part  of  his  people,  and 
fet  out  weftward  to  examine  the  country. 
They  met  every  where  with  very  pleafing 
landfcapes,  all  the  coads  covered  with  fo- 
reds,  and  the  fhores  with  a  black  fand. 
They  faw  a  multitude  of  little  iflands  di¬ 
vided  from  each  other  by  fmall  arms  of  the 
fea,  but  no  marks  of  either  wild  beads, 
or  of  men,  except  a  heap  of  wood  piled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Having  fpent 

Ghap.  a  I,  the 
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the  fummer  in  this  furvey,  they  returned 
in  autumn  to  their  winter  quarters;  but 
the  fummer  following  Thorvald  bein<* 
defirous  of  exploring  the  eaftern  and  nor¬ 
thern  coafts,  his  veffel  was  a  good  deal 
fhattered  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  remainder  of 
that  feafon  was  taken  up  in  repairing  hen 
He  afterwards  fet  up  the  keel,  which  was 
unfit  for  fervice,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
neck  of  land,  thence  called  Kiellar-njes, 
or  Cape-Keel  He  then  proceeded  to 
furvey  the  eaftern  coafts,  where  he  gave 
names  to  feveral  Bays  and  Capes  which  he 
then  difcovered. 

On  his  landing  one  day,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fhore,  he  was  aware  of  three 
little  leathern  canoes,  in  each  of  which 
were  three  perfons  feemingly  half-afleep. 
Tnorvaid  and  his  companions  inftantly  ran 
in  and  feized  them  all  excepting  one,  who 
eicaped  and  by  a  ferocity  as  imprudent  as 
it  was  cruel,  put  them  to  death  the  fame 
day.  Soon  afterwards,  as  they  lay  on  the 
feme  coaft,  they  were  fuddenly  alarmed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  great  number  of  thefe  little 
veffels,  which  covered  the  whole  bay. 
Thorvald  gave  immediate  orders  to  his 
party  to  defend  themfelves  with  planks  and 

*  °r  as  we  fhould.  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  Keel- 

NESS*  4  'jx 

boards 
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boards  againft  their  darts,  which  quite  filled 
the  air;  and  the  favages  having  in  vain 
wafted  all  their  arrows,  after  an  hour’s 
combat,  betook  themfelves  to  a  precipitate 
flight.  The  Norwegians  called  them  in 
derifion  Skrjelingues,  /.  e.  fmall  and 
puny  men*:  the  chronicles  tell  us,  that 
this  kind  of  men  are  neither  endowed  with 
ftrength  nor  courage,  and  that  there  would 
be  nothing  to  fear  from  a  whole  army  of 
them.  Arngrim  adds,  that  thefe  Skrse- 
lingues  are  the  fame  people  who  inhabit 
the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and  that 
the  Norwegians  who  are  fettled  on  thofe 
coafts  had  called  the  favages  they  met  with 
there  by  the  fame  name. 

Thorvald  was  the  only  one  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  dying  foon  after, 
paid  the  penalty  that  was  juftly  due  for  his 
inhuman  conduct.  As  he  deiired  to  be 
buried  with  a  crofs  at  his  feet,  and  an¬ 
other  at  his  head,  he  feems  to  have  im¬ 
bibed  fbme  idea  of  Chriftianity,  which  at 
that  time  began  to  dawn  in  Norwegian 
Greenland,  His  body  was  interred  at  the 
point  of  the  Cape,  where  he  had  intended 


*  They  alfo  called 
them  Sm^lings,  which 
fignifies  the  fume  thing  ; 
Sm^el  in  Icelandic  be- 

Chap.  XL 


ing  equivalent  to  small 
in  Engdifh.  Vid.  Builiei 
IN  ot.  in  Arii  PolyhifL 
Sched.  p.  33.  '  T. 


/ 


\ 
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to  make  a  fettlement ;  which  Cape  wds 
named  from  the  crofles,  Krossa-n^s  or 
Korsnass*.  The  feafon  being  too  far 
advanced  for  undertaking  the  voyage  home, 
the  reft  of  the  crew  ftaid  the  winter  there, 
and  did  not  reach  Greenland  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring.  We  are  farther  told,  that  they 
loaded  the  veffel  with  vine-fets*  and  all  the 
raifins  they  could  preferve. 

Eric -I*  had  left  a  third  fon,  named 
Thorstein,  who  as  foon  as  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  brother  Thorvald’s  death, 
embarked  that  very  year  with  his  wife 
Gudride,  and  a  feled:  crew  of  twenty  men. 
His  principal  defign  was  to  bring  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  body  back  to  Greenland,  that  it 
might  be  buried  in  a  country  more  agree¬ 
able  to  his  manes,  and  in  a  manner  more 
honourable  to  his  family.  But  during  the 
whole  fummer  the  winds  proved  fo  con¬ 
trary  and  tempeftuous,  that  after  feveral 
fruitlefs  attempts,  he  was  driven  back  to  a 
part  of  Greenland  far  diftant  from  the  co¬ 
lony  of  his  countrymen.  Here  he  was 


*  Or,  according  to  the 
Engdifli  dialedL  Cross- 

D  7  ^  w  s 

NESS,  OS' CaPE-CROSS.  1  . 

f  M.  Mallet  fays, 
Leifi  avoit  laifj'e  un  troi- 
feme  fils  nomine  Tbor- 
Hein :*  but  this  is  evi¬ 


dently  a  miftake,  for  he 
tells  us  in  the  next  line, 
that  Thorstein  was  the 
brother  of  Thorvald; 
and  he  had  before  called 
Thorvald  the  brother 
of  Leif.  T. 
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confined  during  the  rigor  of  the  winter, 
deprived  of  all  afliftance,  and  expofed  to 
the  feverity  of  fo  rude  a  climate.  Thefe 
misfortunes  were  encreafed  by  a  contagious 
ficknefs,  which  carried  off  Thorftein  and 
moft  of  his  company.  His  widow  took 
care  of  her  hufband’s  body,  and  returning 
with  it  in  the  fpring,  interred  it  in  the  bu¬ 
rial-place  of  his  family. 

Hitherto  we  have  ieen  the  Norwegians 
only  making  flight  efforts  to  eftablifli 
themfelves  in  Vinland.  The  year  after 
Thorftein  s  death  proved  more  favourable 
to  the  defign  of  fettling  a  colony.  A  rich 
Icelander,  named  Thorfin,  whofe  gene¬ 
alogy  the  chronicles  have  carefully  pre¬ 
ferred,  arrived  in  Greenland  from  Norway, 
with  a  great  number  of  followers.  He 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Leif,  who 
fince  his  father  Eric’s  death  was  head  of 
the  colony ;  and  with  his  confent  efpoufed 
Gudride,  by  whom  he  acquired  a  right  to 
thofe  claims  her  former  hufband  had  on 
the  fettlements  at  Vinland.  Thither  he  foon 
went  to  take  pofleflion,  having  with  him 
Gudride  and  five  other  women,  befides  fixty 
failors,  much  cattle,  provifion,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  forward  an  enterprize  of  this 
kind.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coaft 
he  caught  a  great  whale,  which  proved 
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very  Serviceable  to  the  whole  company.  The 
pafturage  was  found  to  be  fo  plentiful  and 
rich,  that  a  bull  they  had  carried  over  with 
them  became  in  a  fhort  time  remarkable 
for  its  nercenefs  and  ftrength. 

The  remainder  of  that  Summer,  and  the 
winter  following  were  fpent  in  taking  all 
neceffary  precautions  for  their  prefervation, 
and  in  procuring  all  the  conveniences  of 
which  they  had  any  idea.  The  fucceeding 
Summer  the  Skrelingues  or  natives  of  the 
country  came  down  in  crowds,  and  brought 
with  them  various  merchandizes  *  for  traf¬ 
fic.  It  was  obferved  that  the  roaring  of 
the  bull  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  burfl  open  the  doors  of  Thorfiifs 
houfe,  and  crowded  in  with  the  utmofi: 
precipitation.  Thorfin  buffered  his  people 
to  traffic  with  them,  but  ftridtly  forbad 
their  fupplying  them  with  arms,  which 
were  what  they  feerned  moft  defirous  of 
obtaining.  The  Greenland  women  offered 
them  different  kinds  of  eatables  made  with 
milk,  of  which  they  were  fo  fond,  that 
they  came  down  in  crowds  to  beg  them  in 
exchange  for  their  fkins.  Some  difputes 
that  arofe  obliged  the  Skrelingues  to  retire* 

*  The  chronicles  re-  of  furs,  fables,  the  fkins 
mark,  that  thole  mer-  of  white  rats,  &c. 
chandi&es  confuted  chiefly 
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and  Thorfin  farrounded  the  manufactory 
with  a  ftrong  palifade  to  prevent  fur- 
prize. 

Nothing  memorable  occurred  the  next 
year.  The  Skrelingues'  again  offered  their 
commodities,  and  again  begged  to  have 
arms  in  exchange.  Tbefe  being  always 
denied,  one  of  them  ftole  an  hatchet,  and 
returned  highly  pieafed  to  his  companions. 
Hager  to  try  the  new  inftrument,  he  gave 
a  violent  blow  to  one  of  his  comrades,  and 
killed  him  on  the  fpot.  All  who  were 
prefen t  flood  filent  with  aftonifhmdnt  ’till 
one  whofe  fhape  and  air  befpoke  him  to  be  a 
perfon  of  fome  authority  among  them,  took 
np  the  internment,  and  after  clofely  ex¬ 
amining  it,  threw  it  with  the  utmofl  in¬ 
dignation  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  fea. 

After  flaying  there  three  years,  Thorfin 
returned  home,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
raifins  and  other  merchandize ;  the  fame 
of  which  fpreading  through  the  North,  the 
incitements  of  curiofity  and  gain  drew  fe¬ 
deral  adventurers  to  Vinlarid.  The  author 
of  the  chronicle,  called  the  Manuscript 
of  Flatey,  relates,  that  after  feveral 
voyages,  Thorfin  ended  his  days  in  Ice¬ 
land,  where  he  had  built  a  very  fine  ho  life,* 
and  lived  in  fplendor  as  one  of  the  firft 
lords  of  the  country  ;  that  he  had  a  fori 
named  Snorro,  born  in  Vinland  j  that  his 
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widow  went  oil  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  and  having  at  her  return 
devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  religion,  died  in 
a  monaftery  in  Iceland,  near  a  church 
ere&ed  by  her  fon.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
Thorfin  himfelf,  and  mentions  the  fadts  as 
well  known  to  all  the  world.  Another 
manufcript  relates  the  fame  circumftances 
only  with  fome  inconfiderable  variations. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  colony,  where 
Thorfin  had  without  doubt  left  fbme  of 
his  people  :  two  brothers,  named  Helgue 
and  Fin  bog,  Icelanders  by  birth,  going 
to  Greenland,  were  perfuaded  to  fit  out 
.two  veflels,  and  undertake  a  voyage  to  this 
new  country.  Freidis,  the  daughter  of 
Eric  Rufus,  accompanied  them ;  but  this 
woman,  unworthy  to  belong  to  fo  illuf- 
trious  a  family,  impofed  upon  the  two 
brothers,  and  during  their  flay  in  Vinland, 
raifed  fuch  difturbances  as  ended  in  the 
maffacre  of  thirty  people.  Freidis  not 
daring  to  flay  after  this  bloody  fcene,  fled 
to  Greenland  to  her  brother  Leif,  where 
fhe  fpent  the  refidue  of  her  days  hated  and 
defpifed  by  all  mankind.  Helgue  and 
Finbog  were  among  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims,  and  it  is  probable  that  thofe  who 
efcaped  fettled  in  the  country. 
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This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  we  find  in 
the'ancient  Icelandic  writers  concerning  the 
difcovery  of  Vinland  :  and  as  they  only 
mention  it  occafionally,  this  accounts  for 
their  filence  in  refpe<ft  to  the  fequel.  There 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  people  of  the 
North  continued  to  make  voyages  to  Vin¬ 
land  for  a  long  time  :  but  as  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  occurred  afterwards,  hiftorians 
deemed  it  fufficient  to  mention  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  related  to  its  firft  difcovery 
and  fettlement.  Yet  the  Icelandic  chro¬ 
nicles  fometimes  fpeak  of  Vinland  after¬ 
wards.  There  is  one  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar  (which  the  critics  efteetn  very  au¬ 
thentic)  that  makes  exprefs  mention  of  a 
Saxon  prieft,  named  John,  who  after  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  a  church  in  Iceland  for  the  fpace 
of  four  years,  palled  over  to  Vinland,  with 
an  intention  of  converting  the  Norwegian 
colony  ;  hut  we  may  conclude  his  attempt 
did  not  fucceed,  fince  we  find  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  In  the  year  1 1 2 1,  Eric, 
a  bifhop  of  Greenland,  went  over  there  on 
the  fame  errand,  but  we  know  not  with 
what  fuccefs.  Since  that  time  Vinland 
feems  by  degrees  to  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  North;  and  that  part  of  Greenland 
which  had  embraced  Chriftianity  being 
loft,  Iceland  alfo  fallen  from  its  former 
ftate,  and  the  northern  nations  being 
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wafted  by  a  peftiien.ee,  and  weakened  by 
internal  feuds,  all  remembrance  of  that 
difcovery  was  at  length  utterly  obliterated, 
and  the  Norwegian  Vinlanders  thernfelv.es 
having  no  further  conne&ion  with  Europe, 
were  either  incorporated  into,  or  deftroyed 
by  their  barbarian  neighbours  *.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  teftimony  of  our  ancient 
chronicles  is  ftrongly  corroborated  by  the 
poiitive  teftimony  of  Adam  of  Bremen, 
a  wTell-efteemed  hiftorian,  who  lived  in 
the  very  age  when  the  difcovery  was  made. 
Adam  was  a  virtuous  ecclefiaftic,  who  re- 
ceived  all  he  relates  from  the  mouth  of 
Swain  II. -f*  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
entertained  him  during  the  long  abode  he 
made  in  that  kingdom.  Thefe  are  his  own 
words  t,  “  The  king;  of  Denmark  hath 
<c  informed  me,  that  another  ifland  has 
6C  been  difcovered  in  the  ocean  that  wafhes 
<c  Norway  or  Finmark,  which  ifland  is 
called  Vinland,  from  the  vines  which 


*  In  his  firfl  edit,  our 
author  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  favages  called 
Eskimaux,  who  inhabit 
Newfoundland,  might 
poihbly  be  defcended  from 
that  Norwegian  colony, 

O  1  7 

as  being  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  America  by  their 


white  fkins,  their  fair 
hair,  and  bufhy  beards  : 
but  upon  revifd  he  found 
reafon  to  difcard  this  opi¬ 
nion.  T. 

-f  Called  by  the  Danes 
SUENON  ESTRIDSEN. 

Firjl  Edit. 
1  Vid.  AJamBrem.  de 
fitu  Dan.  c.  246. 

(  c 
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grow  there  fpontaneoufly  •  and  we  leant, 
€c  not  by  fabulous  hearfay,  but  by  the  ex- 
“  prefs  report  of  certain  Danes,  that  fruits 

are  produced  there  without  cultivation.” 
Hence  we  fee,  that  this  was  not  only  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  certain  fad:  in  Greenland,  Ice¬ 
land  and  Norway,  but  the  fame  of  it  was 
alfo  fpread  abroad  in  Denmark  ;  and  we 
may  add  in  England,  Normandy,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  further.  Ordericus  Vita- 
lis,  the  hiftorian  of  the  Normans  and 
English,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  reckons 
Vinland  along  with  Greenland  Iceland  and 
the  Orkneys  as  countries  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  whofe 
commerce  encreafed  his  revenues  y.  What 
Adam  of  Bremen  immediately  adds  after 
the  foregoing  paffage,  merits  likewife  fome 
attention*,  as  it  indicates  the  flrong  propen - 
fity  of  the  Norwegians  for  maritime  en- 
terprizes,  and  (what  we  fhould  little  ex- 

,  *  •  i  "  -  f  ’ 

*•  *  ■.  -v  t  „  •  ;  v 

*  Rucibek  pretends,  fince  be  exprefsly  names 
that  in  this  place  Adam  it  in  that  fame  work.  It 
means  Finland  in  Swe-  is  needlefs  to  confute  an 
den.  Among  the  many  opinion  fo  contrary  to 
bold  conjectures  of  this  probability,  and  devoid  of 
man,  there  is  not  one  lefs  all  foundation, 
defenfible  than  this.  A-  f  Order.  Vital,  hid. 
dam  of  Bremen  was  well  Ecclef.  ad  an.  1098.. 
acquainted  with  Finland, 
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pe£t  from  fo  unenlightened  a  people)  for 
expeditions  that  had  even  no  other  end 
but  to  make  new  difcoveries.  “  In  ad- 
<c  vancing  farther  towards  the  North,” 
fays  he,  “  we  meet  with  nothing  but  a 
boundlefs  fea,  covered  with  enormous 
pieces  of  ice,  and  hid  in  perpetual  dark- 
*c  nefs.”  (He  certainly  means  thofe  almoft 
continual  fogs,  fo  well  known  to  fuch  as 
frequent  the  feas  of  North  America.) 
u  Harold,  prince  of  Norway,  lately  was 
<c  very  near  having  a  fatal  proof  of  this, 
<c  when  being  defirous  of  knowing  the  ex- 
€e  tent  of  the  northern  ocean,  he  tried  to 
“  difcover  it  with  feveral  veflels  ;  but  the 
<c  limits  of  the  world  being  hid  from  their 
fe  fight  by  thick  darknefs,  they  were  with 
tc  difficulty  preferved  from  deftrudtion  in 
“  that  vafl  mafs  of  waters.”  We  fee,  not- 

f  * 

withftanding  this  figurative  manner  of 
fpeaking,  that  Harold  had  formed  fome  great 
defign,  concerning  which  hiflory  leaves- us 
in  the  dark ;  and  v^ithout  doubt  he  was 
not  the  only  one  of  his  age  and  nation, 
whofe  enterprizes  of  this  kind  are  buried  in 
oblivion.  Fame,  as  well  as  all  other  fub- 
lunary  things,  is  governed  by  Chance,  and 
without  her  affiftance,  the  attempt  made 
by  Alfred  the  Great  t  o  difcover  a  north-eaft 
pafiage  to  the  Indies,  would  have  flill 
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remained  unknown 


*  In  the  Cotton  Libra¬ 
ry  is  happily  preferved  a 
Relation  of  this  Voyage, 
written  in  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  by  Alfred  him- 
felf,  as  he  took  it  down 
from  the  mouth  of  Oc- 
the'r,  a  Norwegian,  who 
it  fhould  feem,  had  been 
fent  by  him  into  thofe 
feas,  for  the  purpole  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text.  The 
narrative,  it  mull  be 
owned,  appears  to  us  in 
this  enlightened  age  but 
fhort  and  fuperficial  :  but 
if  we  confider  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written, 
what  mull  we  think  of 
the  amazing  capacity  of 
that  great  monarch,  who 
could  conceive  or  encou¬ 
rage  fuch  an  attempt,  and 
who  could  condefcend  to 
write  down  with  his  own 
hand  the  refult  of  the 
enquiry,  which  probably 
the  Norwegian  adven¬ 
turer  was  not  able  to  do 
himfelf,  and  which  the 
king  might  not  chufe 
to  trull  to  the  pen  of 
another,  who  might  not 
have  been  fo  exadl  or 
curious  ? 

Y ojL.  I.  Chap.  XI. 


to  us  In  all  ages 

the 

In  the  fame  traft  the 
king  has  *alfo  given  the 
report  of  Wulfestan, 
an  Anglo  Saxon,  whom 
he  had  fent  to  explore  the 
Baltic.  The  fubltance 
of  Other’s  account  may¬ 
be  feen  in  Hackluyt’s 
Voyages,  and  in  part  in 
Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
p.  1 53.  The  original  was 
fir  ft  publilhed  with  a  La¬ 
tin  verfion,  at  the  end  of 
W alker’s  Lat.  tranllation 
of  Spelman,  and  has  been 
reprinted  (at  the  end  of 
Arii  Poly  hi/I.  Sch  cedes  de 
Iflandia  ah  Andres  a  BuJTeco , 
Hafn.  1733,  4 to.)  under 
this  title,  Periplus  Oh- 
t  h  e  r  1  Hal  golem  do  -  Nor- 
aJegi ,  ut  et  Wulfstani 
Angli ,  fecundum  narrationes 
eorundem  de  fuis ,  Unius  in 
ultimam  plagam  feptentrio - 
nalem ,  Utriufque  autem  in 
tnari  Balthico  Navizatio - 
nibus ,  jujfu  TEifredi 
Magni  Anglorurn  regis , 
feculo  a  nativitate  Chrijli 
nono ipso  Rege 
Anglo- Saxonicd  lingua  de - 
feriptus ,  demum  .  .  .  Latins 
<ve?/iisi  et  una  cum  Joh. 
4C  Spelmanni  Vita  iEl~ 
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the  Europeans  feem  to  have  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  propenfity,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  for 
great  and  daring  enterprizes.  Hence  we  may 
forefee,  that  the  glory  of  pervading  the 
whole  globe  is  referved  for  them.  And 
doubtlefs  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
will  explore  and  meafure  the  vaft  countries 
of  Terra  Auftralis,  will  cruife  beneath  the 
foies,  and  will  fecurely,  and  freely  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  sail  round  the 
world. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeft.  The  difcovery 
of  a  diftant  country  called  Vinland,  and  the 
reality  of  a  Norwegian  colony’s  fettling 
there,  appear  to  be  fad:s  fo  well  attefted  on 
all  fides,  and  related  with  circumftances  fo 
probable,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
doubt.  But  to  fettle  the  geography  of  the 
country  where  this  happened,  is  not  an 
eafy  matter.  To  fucceed  in  an  enquiry  of 
this  kind  we  fliould  know  what  part  of 
America  lies  neareft  to  Greenland ;  by 
what  nations  it  is  inhabited ;  what  are 
their  languages  and  traditions ;  as  alfo  the 
cuftoms  and  produce  of  their  countries  ; 

branches 

cognition  em,  repetitns ,  at 
brevtbus  Not  is  a  dan  this 
ab  Andrea  Buss^o. 

T. 
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nalis  turn  temp  or  is  Jiatus 
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branches  of  knowledge  thefe,  which  we 
fliall  but  very  im  perfectly  learn  from  the 
books  hitherto  publiffied.  Neverthelefs, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  afcertain  ex- 
adly  the  fituation  of  Vinland,  we  have  fuf- 
ficient  room  to  conjecture  that  this  colony 
could  not  be  far  from  the  coafis  of  Labra¬ 
dor,  or  thofe  of  Newfoundland  which  are 
not  far  from  it :  nor  is  there  any  circum- 
ftance  in  the  relations  of  the  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  but  what  may  be  accounted  for  on 
fuch  a  fuppolition. 

The  firft  difficulty  that  mult  be  obviated, 
is  the  ffiort  fpace  of  time  that  appears  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  pairing  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Greenland.  To  this  end  we  mull: 
obferve,  that  the  Norwegians  might  fet  fail 
from  the  weftern,  as  well  as  from  the 
eafiern  coaft  of  that  country,  lince  (as  hath 
been  faid  before)  they  had  fettled  on  both 
fides  of  it.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  Davis’s 
S freight,  which  feparates  Greenland  from, 
the  American  continent,  is  very  narrow  in 
feveral  places  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
journal  taken  by  the  learned  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
his  voyage  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  that  his  paf- 
fage  from  Cape  Farewell,  wffiich  is  the 
moil  fouthern  point  of  Greenland,  into 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  was  but  feven  or 
eight  days  eafy  fail  with  a  wind  indiffer¬ 
ently  favourable.  The  difiance  between 
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the  fame  Cape  and  the  neareft  coaft  of  La¬ 
brador  is  ftill  much  lefs.  As  it  cannot  be 
above  two  hundred  French  leagues,  the 
voyage  could  not  take  up  above  feven  or 
eight  days,  even  allowing  for  the  delays 
that  muft  have  happened  to  the  ancients 
through  their  want  of  that  fldll  in  naviga¬ 
tion  which  the  moderns  have  lince  ac¬ 
quired.  This  could  therefore  appear  no 
fuch  frightful  diftance  to  adventurers  who 
had  newly  difcovered  Greenland,  which  is 
feparated  from  Iceland  at  lead:  as  far.  This 
reafoning  is  ftill  farther  enforced,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  diftance  of  Iceland  itfelf, 
from  the  neareft  part  of  Norway,  is  double 
to  that  above-mentioned. 

In  effed,  the  hiftory  of  the  North 
abounds  with  relations  of  maritime  expedi¬ 
tions  of  far  greater  extent  than  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  difcovery  of  America.  The 
fituation  of  Greenland,  relative  to  this  new 
country,  not  being  diffidently  known,  is 
the  only  circumftance  that  can  prejudice 
one  againft  it ;  but  when  we  have  maftered 
the  greater  objedion,  why  fhould  we  make 
any  difficulty  of  the  lefs  ?  We  ffiould  ceafe 
to  be  furprized  at  thofe  fame  men  crofting 
a  fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues,  which 
was  the  diftance  between  them  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  whofe  courage  and  curiofity  had  fre¬ 
quently  prompted  them  to  traverfe  the 

ocean, 
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ocean,  and  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  per¬ 
form  voyages  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues 
before  they  quitted  their  former  fettle- 
men  ts.  We  may  indeed  fuppofe,  that  when 
they  made  incurfions  into  England,  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy,  they  were  direded  by  the 
coalts,  from  which  they  were  never  far 
diftant ;  but  how  can  the  rapidity  of  their 
motions  be  accounted  for,  if  they  never  loft 
light  of  land  ?  How  could  fo  imperfed  a 
kind  of  navigation  ferve  to  convey  into 
England  fuch  numerous  fleets  as  failed  from 
Denmark  and  Norway  ?  How  were  Ice¬ 
land,  the  ifles  of  Faro,  Shetland  and  Green¬ 
land  explored  ?  There  is  nothing  then  in 
the  diftance  of  America  that  can  render  it 
unlikely  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the 
Norwegians,  Let  us  fee  if  there  are  not 
other  greater  difficulties. 

The  relations  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
chronicles,  and  the  name  affixed  to  this 
new-difcovered  country,  agree  in  defcribing 
it  as  a  foil  where  the  vine  fpontaneoufly 
grows.  This  circumftance  alone  has  ferved 
with  many  people  to  render  the  whole 
account  fufpeded ;  but  on  a  clofer  view, 
we  lhall  find  it  fo  far  from  overthrow¬ 
ing,  that  it  even  confirms  the  other  parts 
of  the  relation.  I  lhall  not  evade  the  diffi¬ 
culty  (as  I  might)  by  anfwering,  that  very 
poffibly  the  Norwegians  might  be  fo  little 
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acquainted  with  grapes,  as  to  mifcake  cur¬ 
rants  for  them,  which  in  the  Northern’ 
languages  are  called  Vim- beer  or  vine- 

berries  ;  and  of  which  in  feveral  places  they 
make  a  kind  of  fermented  liquor  :  but  [ 
can  affert  on  the  faith  of  the  mod:  credible 
travellers,  that  not  only  in  Canada  the  vine 
grows  without  cultivation,  and  bears  a  fmall 
well-tafted  fruit ;  but  that  it  is  alfo  found 
in  far  more  northern  latitudes,  and  even 
where  the  winters  are  very  fevere.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  may  here  render  all 
others  needlefs.  This  curious  and  fenfible 
obferver  met  with  the  fame  kind  of  vine 
about  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  Eludfon’s 
Bay ;  the  fruit  of  which  he  compares  to 
the  currants  of  the  Levant.  Now  Labra¬ 
dor  is  not  far  from  thence  ,*  it  lies  partly 
in  the  fame,  and  partly  in  a  more  fouthern 
latitude,  and  their  feveral  productions  feem 
to  be  much  alike.  Befides,  as  the  Europeans 
never  penetrated  very  far  into  the  country, 
it  would  not  prove  that  there  were  no  vines 
there,  even  if  they  had  not  met  with  any. 
But  we  have  room  to  expeCt  greater  dif- 
coveries  on  this  fubjeCt  from  Mr.  Cal  My 
a  Swedifh  botanift,  educated  under  Lin- 

Grapes.  T* 

f  V  oyage  to  Hud  ton’s 
Bay,  by  Mr.  Ellis.  VoL 
II,  ' 

nasuSjr 


Vim-bcer ,  or  rather 
Win- her,  is  a  general  name 
In  the  North  for  Goofe- 
herries.  Currants,  and 
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nseus,  who  fome  years  fince  made  a  curious 
progrefs  through  Canada,  with  a  view  to 
its  natural  hiftory  and  productions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  colony  of  Vinland 
Was  in  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which 
is  only  feparated  from  the  continent  of  La¬ 
brador  by  a  narrow  ft r eight  of  a  few  leagues 
called  Belle-Isle*.  This  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  prove  in  a  part  of  his  work  not 
yet  publiOied  ;  nor  can  any  writer  invefti- 
gate  fuch  an  inquiry  fo  well  as  one  who  has 
been  himfelf  upon  the  foot. 

As  to  the  other  circum fiances  of  the  re¬ 
lation,  the  account  given  by  the  ancient 
chronicles  agrees  in  all  refoedts  with  the 
reports  of  modern  voyagers.  Thefe  tell  us, 
that  the  native  favages  of  thofe  countries, 
from  the  frequent  ufe  they  make  of  them  in. 
fifhing,  can  in  a  fhort  time  collect  together 
a  vaft  number  of  canoes-,*  that  they  are  very 
fkilful  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  that 
on  the  coafts  they  fill  for  whales,  and  in 
the  inland  parts  live  by  hunting ;  fo  that 
their  merchandize  coniifts  of  whale-bone 
and  various  kinds  of  fkins  and  furs  ;  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  iron  or  hardware, 
efpecially  arms,  hatchets,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  like  fort-f*;  that  they  are  very 

*  M  ^  -  J  ■  •  *  <i  V  .. 

*  Calm’s  Refa  til  Norra -America.  Tome  ii,  p.  47 1  .. 

t  Vid.  Ellis  ubi  fupra. 
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apt  to  rob  Grangers,  but  are  otherwife 
cowardly  and  unwarlike. 

If  to  this  picture  you  add,  that  they  are 
for  the  moft  part  of  a  middle  ftature,  and 
little  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  war,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Norwegians,  the  largeft, 
flrongeft  and  moil  adlive  people  of  Europe 
fhould  look  upon  them  with  contempt,  as 
a  poor,  weak,  degenerate  race.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  name  they  gave  them  of 
Skrelingues  is  the  fame  with  which 
they  denoted  the  Greenlanders,  when  they 
fir  ft  difcovered  them.  In  reality  thefe 
Greenlanders  and  the  Eskimaux  feem 
to  have  been  one  people  ;  and  this  likenefs 
between  them,  which  has  fo  much  ftruck 
the  moderns,  could  not  fail  of  appearing  in 
a  ftronger  light  to  the  Norwegians,  who 
were  ftill  better  able  to  compare  them  to¬ 
gether.  “  I  believe,  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  that 
“  the  Efkimaux  are  the  fame  people  with 
“  the  Greenlanders ;  and  this  feems  the 
“  more  probable,  when  we  confider  the 
€t  narrownefs  of  Davis's  Streight,  and  the 
<c  vagabond  ft  rolling  life  we  find  all  this 
nation  accuftomed  to  lead  wherever  we 
meet  with  them.”  This  is  alfo  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Egede,  who.  knew  the  Green¬ 
landers  better  than  any  body.  He  obferves, 
that  according  to  their  own  accounts,  Da¬ 
vis’s  Streight  is  only  a  deep  bay,  which  runs 

on 
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on,  narrowing  towards  the  north,  till  the 
oppofite  American  continent  can  be  eafily 
difcerned  from  Greenland,  and  that  the 
extremity  of  this  bay  ends  in  a  river,  over 
which,  wandering  favages,  inured  to  cold, 
might  eafily  pafs  from  one  land  to  the 
other,  even  if  they  had  had  no  canoes. 

The  relult  of  all  this  feems  to  be,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Greenlanders  difcovered  the  American 
continent ;  that  the  place  where  they  fet¬ 
tled  was  either  the  country  of  Labrador,  or 
Newfoundland,  and  that  their  colony  fub- 
fifted  there  a  good  while.  But  then  this  is 
all  we  can  fay  about  it  with  any  certainty; 
To  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  exaCt  fite, 
extent  and  fortune  of  the  eftablifhment, 
would  be  a  fruitlefs  labour.  Time  and 
chance  may  poffibly  one  day  inform  us  of 
thefe  circumstances.  I  fhall  not  therefore 
amufe  the  reader  with  uncertain  conjee-^ 
tures ;  neither  lhall  1  trouble  him  with 
fuch  reflections  as  he  is  able  to  make  much 
better  than  myfelfi, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  cujioms  and  manners  of  the  ancient 

Norther n  nations . 

♦  *-V  '  <J  ,»  -m  m  .  *  *fc  Vly  /i  r  V  .  _ 


Ho  ever  attempts  to  delineate  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  North,  will  find  their  love  of  war 
and  paflion  for  arms  among  the  moft  cha- 
radteriftic  and  expreffive  lines  of  the  por¬ 
trait.  Their  prejudices*  their  cuftoms, 
their  daily  occupations,  their  amufements, 
in  ihort,  every  action  of  their  lives  were  all 
imprefied  with  this  paffion.  They  paflfed 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  either  in 
camps  or  on  board  their  fleets,  employed 
in  real  engagements,  in  preparations  for 
them,  or  in  fham  fights  ;  for  whenever 
they  were  confirained  to  live  in  peace,  the 
refemblance  cf  war  furnifhed  out  their 
•higheft  entertainment.  They  then  had 
reviews,  mock  battles,  which  frequently 
ended  in  real  ones,  tournaments,  the  bo¬ 
dily  exercifes  ot  wreftling,  boxing,  racing. 
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esc i  The  reft  of  their  time  was  commonly 
fpent  in  hunting  *,  public  bufinefs,  drink¬ 
ing  and  fleeping.  “  The  Germans,”  fays 
Tacitus,  “  when  not  engaged  in  war,  pafs 
“  their  time  in  indolence*  feafting  and 
“  deep.  The  braveft  and  moft  warlike 
££  among  them  do  nothing  themfelves  j 
£t  but  transfer  the  whole  care  of  the  houfe, 
££  family  and  pofieftions  to  the  females* 
“  the  old  men  and  fuch  as  are  infirm 
££  among  them  :  And  the  fame  people,  by 
£t  a  ftrange  contradiction  of  nature,  both 
“  love  inaction  and  hate  peace.”  All  the 
Celtic  nations  lie  under  the  fame  reproach 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  5  and 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  people  who 

cit<  Germ.  c.  15*)  The 
learned  are  generally  of 
opinion,  that  the  fecond 
non  here  is  fpurious,  arid 
that  we  thould  read  mul- 
tum  venatibus ,  or  turn  vitam 
venatibus ,  &c.  But  Pel- 
loiitier  thinks  Tacitus 
meant  to  infinuate  that 
the  Germans  beftow  a 
fmall  portion  of  their  time 
in  hunting,  but  much 
more  in  idlenefs,  feafting 
and  fleeping,  HifL  des 
Celtes.  tom.  i.  p,  449. 

Ti 
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*  So  Caefar  writes  of 
the  Germans,  Vita  omnis 
in  venationibus  atque  in 
Jludiis  rei  militaris  conjiftit . 

- - Tacitus  is  believed 

to  have  faid  the  fame 
thing  in  the  paftage  quo¬ 
ted  below,  but  as  fome  of 
the  words  are  thought  to 
be  corrupt,  our  author  has 
dropt  them  in  his  quota¬ 
tion.  The  whole  paftage 
ftands  in  the  copies  thus, 
ghiotiens  helium  non  ineunt , 
non  multum  venatibus  > 
plus  per  otium  tranfigunty 
dcditi  fomno  aboque±  (Ta- 
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affixed  ideas  of  contempt  to  all  labour  of 
body  and  mind,  had  for  the  moft  part  no¬ 
thing  elfe  to  do  but  to  caroufe  and  Deep, 
whenever  the  ftate  did  not  call  them  to 
arms.  This  was  the  badge  and  nobleft 
privilege  of  their  liberty  ;  every  free  man 
placed  his  glory  and  happinefs  in  being  of¬ 
ten  invited  to  folemn  entertainments  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  partaking  of  eternal  feafts 
filled,  as  we  have  feen,  the  North  with  he¬ 
roes.  Other  pleafures  and  other  rewards 
have  been  conceived  under  the  influence  of 
other  climes  :  All  nations  have  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  been  governed  by  the  force  of  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  their  firft  legiflators,  far  from 
endeavouring  to  ftem  this  torrent  but  borne 
away  with  it  themfelves,  have  ever  by  their 
laws  and  inflitutions  enlarged  and  en- 
creafed  its  natural  prevalence.  “  Among 
<<  the  Celts  (as  their  learned  hiftorian  tells 
“  us)  there  was  no  national  or  provincial 
aflembly  held 5  no  civil  or  religious  fefti- 
val  obferved  ;  no  birth- day,  marriage  or 
4£  funeral  properly  folemnized  ;  no  treaty 
*c  of  alliance  or  friendfhip  entered  into,  in 
which  feafting  did  not  bear  a  principal 
lfC  part  In  all  the  hiflorical  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Scandinavia  wre  con- 

*  Via.  Pelloutier  Hilt,  des  Celtes.  Tom.  i.  lib,  2. 

Hiap,  12, 
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itantly  hear  of  frequent  and  exceflive  feaft- 
ings*.  Tacitus  obferves,  that  the  plenti¬ 
ful  tables  of  the  chiefs,  were,  among  the 
Germans,  the  wages  of  their  dependants  •f. 
Nor  could  a  great  lord  or  chieftain  take  a 
readier  way  to  attract  a  numerous  train  of 
followers,  than  by  often  making  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainments.  Jt  was  at  table  that 
the  Germans  confulted  together  on  their 
moll  important  concerns,  fuch  as  the  eledl- 
ing  of  their  princes,  the  entering  into  war, 
or  the  concluding  of  peace,  &c.  On  the 
morrow  they  re-confidered  the  refolutions 
of  the  preceding  night,  fuppofing,  adds  the 
fame  hiftorian,  “  that  the  proper  time  to 
“  take  each  others  opinions  was  when  the 
“  foul  was  too  open  for  difguife ;  and  to  de- 
u  termine,  when  it  was  too  cautious  to  err.” 
The  common  liquors  at  thefe  caroufals 
were  either  beer,  mead  or  wine  when  they 


*  We  find  remarkable 
infhmces  in  the  Icelandic 
Chronicles,  quoted  by 
Arngrim  Jonas.  Crymog. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  54.  Two 
brothers  in  Iceland  at 
the  funeral  of  their  fa¬ 
ther,  made  a'  feaft  for 
1200  perfons,  and  regaled 
them  fourteen  days.  An¬ 
other  inhabitant  of  Iceland 
entertained  for  the  fame 

Chap.  XII. 


number  of  days  not 
lefs  than  900  perfons, 
and  at  laft  fent  them  away 
with  prefents.  Feafls  of 
this  fort  were  frequent  irj 
Norway  and  throughout 
all  th  e  N  or  th .  Fir  ft  Edi  t , 
f  Nam  epuN ,  et  quam- 
quam  hicompti ,  largi  tamen 
apparatus ,  pro Jiipendio  ce¬ 
dant.  Mor.  Germ,  cap, 
14. 
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could  get  it :  Thefe  they  drank  out  of 
earthen  or  wooden  pitchers,  or  elfe  out  of 
the  horns  of  wild  bulls  with  which  their 
forefts  abounded,  or  laftly  out  of  the  sculls 
of  their  enemies.  The  principal  perfon  at 
the  table  took  the  cup  firft,  and  rifing  up, 
faluted  by  name  either  him  who  fat  next 
him,  or  him  who  was  neareft  in  rank  * 
then  he  drank  it  off,  and  caufing  it  to  be 
filled  up  again  to  the  brim,  prefented  it  to 
the  man  whom  he  had  faluted  *.  Hence 
came  the  cuftom  of  drinking  to  the  health 
of  the  guefts :  But  I  know  not  whether 
that  of  drinking  to  the  honour  of  the  Gods 
was  generally  praflifed  among  all  the  ‘  Go¬ 
thic  and’  Celtic  people,  or  only  among  fome 
of  the  northern  nations  Snorro  Sturlefon 
fays,  That  in  the  folemn  feftivals,  fuch 
<e  as  ufually  followed  the  facrifices,  they 
emptied  what  was  called  the  Cup  of 
GdIxM,  to  obtain  victory  and  a  glorious 


*  This  ancient  cere¬ 
mony  is  ftill  kept  up,  at 
folemn  feafts,  in  fome  of 
the  Colleges  ip  our  Uni- 
verfities. - In  like  man¬ 

ner  our  cuftom  of  drink¬ 
ing  to  the  memory  of  de¬ 
parted  perfons,  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  relique  of  the 
ancient  fuperftition  of 
drinking  to  the  manes  of 


their  heroes,  kings  and 
friends.  Heroum ,  re¬ 
gum ,  amlcarutn-i  et  in  bello 
fortiter  rem  gerentiwn ,  me- 
m  orioles  fcypbos  c  exhauric - 
bantj  quikus  eorum  mani- 
bus  parentare  fe  credebant. 
Wormius  apud  Barthol. 
Cauf.  contempt,  mort. 
p.  127.  T, 


reign  5 
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u  reign  -3  then  the  cups  of  Niord  and  of 
<j£  Frey,  for  a  plentiful  feafon ;  after 
“  which  feveral  ufed  to  take  off  another 
“  to  Brage  -f*,  the  God  of  Eloquence 
<c  and  Poetry.’*  The  Scandinavians  were 
fo  much  addi&ed  to  this  cuftom,  that  the 
firft  miffionaries,  unable  to  abolifh  it,  were 
forced  inftead  of  thefe  falfe  deities  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  true  God,  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
faints  ;  to  whofe  honour  they  devoutly 
drank  for  many  ages.  In  the  pagan  times 
they  alfo  drank  to  the  heroes,  and  to  fuch 
of  their  friends  as  had  fallen  bravely  in 
battle.  Laflly,  it  was  at  thefe  feafts,  for 
the  moft  part,  that  thofe  affociations  were 
formed  and  confirmed,  which  the  old 
Chronicles  fo  often  mention.  There  was 
fcarcely  a  valiant  man  who  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  or  more  of  thefe  focieties  ;  the 
chief  tie  of  which  was  a  folemn  obligation 
entered  into,  to  defend  and  proted:  their 
companions  on  all  occafions,  and  to  re¬ 
venge  their  deaths  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives  J.  This  oath  was  taken  and  re¬ 
newed 


f  Vid,  Barthcl.  de 
Cauf.  contempt,  mort. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  128. 

X  In  the  early  ftate  of 
fociety,  when  the  laws 
were  too  weak  to  afford 
Chap.  XII, 


protection,  individuals 
had  no  other  means  of 
fecuring  iheir  lives  and 
property,  but  by  entering 
into  thefe  affociations,  in 
which  a  number  of  men 
X  4  engaged 
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ncwed  at  their  feftivals,  which  had  alfo 
their  refpeftive  laws.  Fraternities  of  this 
fort  ftill  fubfifted  after  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  was  received  in  the  North,  but  by 
degrees  the  objecl  was  changed.  When  the 
harbouring  projects  of  enrrf  ty  and  revenge 
were  forbidden  at  them,  thefe  meetings 
had  no  other  object  or  fupport  but  drunk- 
ennefs  and  intemperance.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Scandinavians  had 
embraced  Chriftianity  there  were  dill  con¬ 
fraternities  of  which  the  firft  nobility  were 


engaged  to  vindicate  and 
gvenge  each  other.  Thefe 
confederacies,  which  were 
at  firft  neceftary  for  felf- 
prefervation,  and  might 
originally  be  confined  to 
feif  -  defence,  often  pro¬ 
ceeded  afterwards  to  a£l 
offenfively,  and  fo  were 
produ&ive  of  great  mif- 
chiefs. 

Confraternities  of  the 
fame  kind  prevailed  in 
this  kingdom,  not  only 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  but  for  feme  ages 
after  the  conqueft.  They 
were  called  Bandships, 
and  were  often  under  the 
patronage  of  fome  great 
tnan ;  they  had  public 

badges  by  which  each 

* 


band  or  confederacy  was 
diftinguiftied,  and  at 
length  grew  to  fuch  a 
pafs  as  to  fupport  each 
other  in  all  quarrels,  rob¬ 
beries,  murders  and  other 
outrages  :  this  occafioned 
a  particular  adf  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  their  fuppreftion, 

i  Rich.  II.  chap.  y. - - 

Dr.  Hickes  has  preferved 
a  very  curious  bond  of 
this  kind,  which  he  calls 
Sodalitium  \  it  was  drawn 
up  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  contains  many 
particulars  which  ftrongly 
mark  the  manners  and 
character  of  thofe  rude 
ages.  See  his  DiJJertatio 
Epi/Iolaris ,  p.  21.  T, 

members, 
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members.  But  the  diforders  committed 
at  thefe  meetings  encreaiing,  the  Coun¬ 
cils  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fupprefs 
them  *. 

While  the  attention  of  thefe  people  was 
thus  engroffed  by  their  paffion  for  arms 
and  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  we  may 
conclude  that  love  held  no  violent  domi¬ 
nion  over  them.  It  is  befides  well  known, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  not 
of  very  quick  fenfibility.  The  ideas  and 


*  The  reader  will  find 
many  curious  particulars 
relating  to  the  above- 
mentioned  confraternities 
(or  Gilds  as  they  called 
them  in  the  North)  in 
Bartholin;  who  has 
given  feme  of  the  laws  or 
ftatutes  obferved  by  them, 
particularly  thole  found 
in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 

century. - One  of  thefe 

ftatutes  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  fobriety  of 
thofe  times  :  Si  quis  pro 
ebrietate  ce  cider  it  in  tpfa 
domo  convivii ,  vel  antequam 
propriam  curiam  intraverit , 
Oram  (a  fmall  piece  of 
money)  p  erf  oh  at.  Not 
Jefs  remarkable  are  the 
^fatutes  of  another  con¬ 


fraternity  inftituted  in 
honour  of  S.  Olave  king 
of  Norway;  among  which 
we  find  thefe  :  Spuicunque 
potum  fuutn  ejfundit  latius 
quam  pede  velare  poterit , 
V  i  Denarios  perfohat. 
Jfuicunque  dormierit  in 
banco  convivii  in  confpediu 
fratruniy  Oram  perfolvat, 
SPpuicunque  ebrietatis  causa 
in  domo  convivii  vomitum 
fecerit ,  Dimidiam  Marcam 
perfolvat ,  &e.  (Barthol. 
cauf.  contempt,  mort.  &c. 

P-  I33>) 

Our  modern  Clubs 
are  evidently  the  offspring 
of  the  ancient  Gilds  or 
Guilds  of  our  northern 
anceftors, 

T. 


piodeq 
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modes  of  thinking  of  the  Scandinavians 
were  in  this  refpedt  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Afiatics  and  more  fouthern 
nations;  who  by  a  contraft  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  common,  have  ever  felt  for  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  the  warm  paffion  of  love,  devoid 
of  any  real  edeem.  Being  at  the  fame  time 
tyrants  and  flaves  ;  laying  afide  their  own 
reafon,  and  requiring  none  in  the  object, 
they  have  ever  made  a  quick  tranfition 
from  adoration  to  contempt,  and  from  fen- 
timents  of  the  mod:  extravagant  and  violent 
love,  to  thofe  of  the  mod:  cruel  jealoufy  or 
of  an  indifference  ftill  more  infulting.  We 
find  the  reverfe  of  all  this  among  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  who  did  not  fo  much  con- 
fider  the  other  fex  as  made  for  their  plea- 
fure,  as  to  be  their  equals  and  companions, 
whofe  efteem,  as  valuable  as  their  other 
favours,  could  only  be  obtained  by  conflant 
attentions,  by  generous  fervices,  and  by  a 
proper  exertion  of  virtue  and  courage.  I 
conceive  that  this  will  at  fird:  fight  be 
deemed  a  paradox,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
an  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  a  manner  of 
thinking  which  fuppofes  fo  much  delicacy, 
with  the  rough  unpolidied  character  of 
this  people.  Yet  I  believe  the  obfervation 
is  fo  well  grounded  that  one  may  venture 
to  affert,  that  it  is  this  fame  people  who 
have  contributed  to  diffufe  through  all 

Europe 


t 
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Europe  that  Ipirit  of  equity,  of  moderation, 
and  generality  fliewn  by  the  ftronger  to 
the  weaker  fex,  which  is  at  this  day  the 
diftinguiihing  charade riftic  of  European 
manners ;  nay  that  we  even  owe  to  them 
that  fpirit  of  gallantry  which  was  fo  little 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  how 
polite  foever  in  other  refpe&s. 

That  there  fhould  in  the  North  be  a 
communication  of  liberty  and  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fexes,  is  what  one  might 
expedl:  to  find  there  in  thofe  ancient  times, 
when  mens  property  was  fmall  and  almoft 
upon  an  equality ;  when  their  manners 
were  fimple ;  when  their  paffions  difclofed 
themfelves  but  flowly,  and  then  under  the 
dominion  of  reafon  ;  being  moderated  by  a 
rigorous  climate  and  their  hard  way  of 
living ;  and  laftly,  when  the  foie  aim  of 
government  was  to  preferve  and  extend  li¬ 
berty.  But  the  Scandinavians  went  ftill 
farther,  and  thefe  fame  men,  who  on  other 
pccafions  were  too  high-fpirited  to  yield  to 
any  earthly  power ;  yet  in  whatever  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fair  fex  feem  to  have  been 
no  longer  tenacious  of  their  rights  or 
independance.  The  principles  of  the  an¬ 
cient  or  Celtic  religion  will  afford  us  proofs 
pi  this  refped  paid  to  the  ladies,  and 
at  the  fame  time  may  poilibly  help  us  to 
account  for  it.  I  have  often  alferted  that 
Chap.  XII.  the 


the  immediate  intervention  of  the  Deity, 
even  in  the  flighted;  things,  was  one  of 
their  mod:  eflablifhed  dodtrines,  and  that 
every,  even  the  mod  minute  appearance  of 
nature,  was  a  manifeftation  of  the  will  of 
heaven  to  thofe  who  understood  its  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus  mens  involuntary  motions, 
their  dreams,  their  fudden  and  unfore- 
feen  inclinations  being  confidered  as  the 
Salutary  admonitions  of  heaven,  became 
the  objedls  of  ferious  attention.  And  a 
univerfal  refpedt  could  not  but  be  paid  to 
thofe  who  were  confidered  as  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  Now 
women  mu  ft  appear  much  more  proper 
than  men  for  fo  noble  a  purpofe,  who  be¬ 
ing  commonly  more  fubjedt  than  we  to  the 
unknown  laws  of  temperament  and  consti¬ 
tution,  feem  lefs  to  be  governed  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  than  by  fenfation  and  natural  inftindh 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Germans  admitted 
them  into  their  councils,  and  confulted 
with  them  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  State. 
Hence  it  was  that  among  them,  as  alfo 
among  the  Gauls,  there  were  ten  pro- 
pheteffes  for  one  prophet ;  whereas  in  the 
Eaft  we  find  the  contrary  proportion,  if 
indeed  there  was  ever  known  an  inftance 
in  thofe  countries  of  a  female  worker  of 
miracles.  Hence  alfo  it  was,  that  nothing 
was  formerly  more  common  in  the  North, 
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than  to  meet  with  women  who  delivered 

V 

oracular  informations,  cured  the  moft  in¬ 
veterate  maladies,  afliimed  whatever  fhape 
they  pleafed,  raifed  ftorms,  chained  up  the 
winds,  travelled  through  the  air,  and  in 
one  word,  performed  every  function  of  the 
Fairy-art.  Thus  endowed  with  fuperna- 
tural  powers,  thefe  prophetefles  being 
converted  as  it  were  into  fairies  or  demons, 
influenced  the  events  they  had  predicted, 
and  all  nature  became  fubjedt  to  their  com¬ 
mand.  Tacitus  puts  this  beyond  a  difpute 
when  he  fays,  “  The  Germans  fuppofe 
“  fome  divine  and  prophetic  quality  refi- 

dent  in  their  women,  and  are  care- 
“  ful  neither  to  difregard  their  admoni- 
“  tions,  nor  to  negled:  their  anfwers*.” 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  fame 
notions  prevailed  among  the  Scandinavians. 
Strabo  relates  that  the  Cimbri  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  venerable  and  hoary-headed  pro- 
pheteflfes,  apparrelled  in  long  linen  robes 
moft  fplendidly  white*  W e  alfo  find  this 

*  T acit.  de  Mor.  Ger, 
c.  8.  - —  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  paffage  on  the 
fame  fubjedt  in  Polyen. 

Stratagem,  lib.  i.  and  in 
Plutarch  cc  De  virtutibus 
<u  mult er am .” — See  Keys- 
XEr’s  “  Differ  tatio  de 

Chap.  XII. 


ec  mulieribus  fatidicis  ve~ 
terum  Celt  arum  genti - 
“  umque  Septentrionali - 
<c  um”  in  his  learned 
treatife,  sc  Antiquitates 
ct  Seleffee  SeptehtrionalesJ 5 
&c.  1720.  12 me.  p.  371. 

T. 
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people  always  attended  by  their  wives  even 
m  their  mo  ft  diftant  expeditions,  hearing 
them  with  refpedt,  and  after  a  defeat,  more 
afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the 
blows  of  the  enemy.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  men  being  conftanfly  employed 
either  in  war  or  hunting,  left  to  the  wo¬ 
men  the  care  of  acquiring  thofe  ufeful 
branches  of  knowledge  which  made  them 
regarded  by  their  hulbands  as  prophetefles 
and  oracles.  Thus  to  them  belonged  the 
ftudy  of  fimples  and  the  art  of  healing 
wounds,  an  art  as  myfterious  in  thofe  times, 
as  the  occafions  of  it  were  frequent.  In 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  North,  we 
find  the  matrons  and  the  young  women  al¬ 
ways  employed  in  dreffing  the  wounds  of 
their  hfcfbands  or  lovers.  It  was  the  fame 
with  dreams  ;  which  the  women  alone 
Were  verfed  in  the  art  of  interpreting  *. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  a  time  when  pi¬ 
racy  and  a  fondnefs  for  feeking  adventures 
expofed  weaknefs  to  continual  and  unex¬ 
pected  attacks,  the  women,  efpecially 
thofe  of  celebrated  beauty,  ftood  in  want 
fometimes  of  deliverers,  and  almoft  always 
of  defenders.  Every  young  warrior,  eager 

*  Probably  becaufe  the  men,  and  gave  more  cre- 
women  paid  more  atten-  dit  to  them, 
tion  to  them  than  the  Firji  Edit . 

after 
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after  glory,  (and  this  was  often  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  whole  nations)  mu  ft  have  been 
glad  then  to  take  upon  him  an  office,  which 
promifed  fuch  juft  returns  of  fame,  which 
flattered  the  moft  agreeable  of  all  paffions, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gratified  another  al- 
moft  as  ftrong,  that  for  a  wandering  and 
rambling  life.  W e  are  apt  to  value  what 
we  acquire,  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
and  trouble  it  cofts  us.  Accordingly  the 
hero  looked  upon  himfelf  as  fufficiently  re¬ 
warded  for  all  his  pains,  if  he  could  at 
length  obtain  the  fair  hand  of  her  he  had 
delivered  s  and  it  is  obvious  how  honour¬ 
able  fuch  marriages  muft  have  been  among 
the  people  who  thought  in  this  manner. 
This  emulation  would  quickly  encreafe  the 
number  of  thofe  gallant  knights :  And  the 
women,  on  their  parts,  would  not  fail  to 
acquire  a  kind  of  ftateiinefs,  confidering 
themfelves  as  no  left  neceffary  to  the  glory 
of  their  lovers,  than  to  their  happinefs  and 
pleafure.  That  fair  one  who  had  flood  in 
need  of  feveral  champions,  yielded  only  to 
the  moft  courageous  ;  and  fhe  who  had 
never  been  in  a  Situation  that  required  pro¬ 
testors,  was  ftill  defirous  of  the  lover  who 
had  proved  himfelf  capable  of  encounter¬ 
ing  all  kind  of  dangers  for  her  fake.  This 
was  more  than  enough  to  inflame  fuch 
fjpirits  as  thefe  with  an  emulation  of  fur- 
Chap.  XII.  paffing 
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palling  each  other,  and  of  difplaying  theif 
courage  and  intrepidity.  Befides  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  northern  women  themfelves 
left  the  men  no  other  lefs  glorious  means  of 
gaining  their  hearts.  Naturally  chade  and 
proud,  there  was  no  other  way  but  this  to 
come  at  them.  Educated  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  fame  prejudices  concerning 
honor  as  the  men,  they  were  early  taught 
to  defpife  thofe  who  fpent  their  youth  in  a 
peaceful  obfcurity.  All  the  hidorical  re¬ 
cords  of  ancient  Scandinavia  prove  what  I 
advance.  We  fee  there  the  turn  for 
chivalry  as  it  were  in  the  bud.  The  hidory 
of  other  nations  Ihews  it  afterwards  as  it 
were  opening  and  expanding  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy  and  England,  being  carried 
there  by  the  fwarms  that  iffued  from  the 
North.  It  is  in  reality  this  fame  fpirit, 
reduced  afterwards  within  juder  bounds, 
that  has  been  productive  of  that  polite 
gallantry  fo  peculiarly  obfervable  in  our 
manners,  which  adds  a  double  relilh  to  the 
mo  ft  pleafing  of  all  focial  bands,  which 
unites  the  lading  charms  of  fentiment  re¬ 
gard  and  friendlhip  with  the  fleeting  fire 
of  love,  which  tempers  and  animates  one 
by  the  other,  adds  to  their  number,  power, 
and  duration,  and  which  cherifhes  and 
unfolds  fenfibility,  that  mod  choice  gift 
of  nature,  without  which  neither  decorum, 

propriety. 
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propriety,  chafte  friendfhip  nor  true  gene- 
rofity  can  exift  among  men.  It  would  be 
needlefs  to  prove,  that  we  are  hot  indebted 
for  this  manner  of  thinking  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  We  may  appeal  for  this  to  all 
who  know  any  thing  of  their  character. 
But  though  I  affert  that  the  refped  we 
fhew  to  the  fair  fex  is  probably  derived 
from  that  fuperftitious  reverence  which  our 
anceftors  had  for  them,  and  is  only  a  re- 
lique  of  that  ancient  authority,  which  the 
women  enjoyed  among  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  ;  I  ought  alfo  to  prove  by  fads  an 
opinion  fb  contrary  to  eftablifhed  preju¬ 
dices,  and  at  firft  fight  fo  unlikely  to  be 
true.  To  do  this  will  be  eafy. 

Every  page  of  northern  hiftory  prefents 
us  with  warriors  as  gallant  as  intrepid.  In- 
fpired  by  that  pafiion  which  Montague 
calls  “  the  fpring  of  great  adions,”  king 
Regner  Lodbrog,  whom  I  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  heroes  of  his  time,  figna- 
lized  his  youth  by  a  gallant  exploit.  A 
Swedifh  prince  had  a  daughter  named 
Thor  a,  whofe  beauty  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  North.  Fearing  left  fhe 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ravifher,  he 
1  ecu  red  her,  probably  during  his  abfence, 
in  a  caftie  of  his,  under  the  guardianfhip 
of  one  of  his  officers.  This  man  falling 

Vol.  I.  Chap.  XII.  Y  violently 
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violently  in  love  with  his  ward,  abfoluteTy1 
refufed  to  refign  his  charge,  and  had  taken' 
iuch  precautions  to  keep  her  in  his  hands, 
that  the  Swedifli  prince  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  fet  her  atiiberty.  Defpairing  at  laft  to 
fucceed  in  the  attempt  himfelf,  he  pub- 
lifhed  through  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties,  that  he  would  beliow  bis  daughter 
#  in  marriage  on  any  perfon,  of  whatever 
condition,  who  fhonld-  conquer  her  ra- 
viflier  Of  all  thofe  who  afpired  to  fo- 
noble  a  prize,  young  Regner  was  the 
happy  man  who  delivered  and  married  the? 
fair  captive.  This  exploit,  as  he  tells  us  in 
an  ode  which  he  wrote  a  very  little  time* 
Before  his  death,,  placed  him  in  the  rank 
of  heroes  After  Thora’s  deceafe,  Regner 
efpoufed  a  young  ibepherdefs  whom  he  had 
feen  by  accident  on  tile  coaft  of  Norway. 
As  the  particular  circumftances  of  this 
event  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  I  will 
briefly  relate  them  from  a  very  ancient 
Icelandic  biftory  of  the  life  of  Regner 


*  Viet.  Tori’.  Hi  ft. 

Nbrveg.  tom.  i.  lib.  io. 
This  officer  being  proba¬ 
bly  called  Orm,  i.  e.  Ser¬ 
pent,  which  was  a  name 
very  common  in  thole 
times,  the  poets  took  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  that  T hora 
was  guarded- by  a- furious 


Dr  agon.  Allegories  of 

this  fort  are  quite  in  the 
tafte  and  manner  of  that 
age..  Firjl  Edit* 

f  Vid.  B.egnara  Lad- 
brogs  Saga.  c.  5.  ap.  Bi~ 
oneri  Hiftor.  Reg.  Her.  Sr 


Pugil.  Res  prreclar. 
Stockholm.  1737. 
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The  hamd  of  this  mofr  beautiful  nymph 
was  As l aug a,  who  no  fooner  faw  a  fleet 
draw  near  the  fliore  where  £he  fed  her 
flock,  but  yielding  to  the  natural  paffion 
of  her  fex,  repaired  to  a  neighbouring 
fountain  where  fhe  carefully  wafhed  her 
face  and  hands  and  combed  her  long  golden 
hair  which  hung  down  to  her  feet.  The 
people  whom  Regner  had  ordered  on  fhore 
to  feek  for  provjfions,  were  fo  amazed  at 
her  beauty,  that  they  returned  to  their 
commander,  bringing  nothing  back  with 
them  but  aftonifhment  and  admiration. 
The  king  furprized  at  their  account,  was 
defirous  to  judge  himfelf  whether  the 
young  maid  was  really  fo  handfome  as  to 
make  his  men  forget  the  orders  he  had 
given  them.  With  this  defign  he  fent  one 
of  his  chief  attendants  to  invite  Aflauga  on 
board;  but  the  was  prudent  enough  to  re- 
fufe  him,  till  Regner  had  given  his  ho¬ 
nour,  that  no  attempts  fliould  be  made 
on  her  virtue.  Then  fuffering  herfelf  to 
be  conducted  to  the  king,  he  no  fooner 
faw  her  than  ft  ruck  with  admiration,  he 
lung  extemporary  verfes  to  this  effedf ; 
“  O  moft  mighty  Odin  !  what  a  fweet 
<c  and  unexpected  confolation  would  it 
,x  be,  if  this  young  and  lovely  fhepherdefs 
"  would  permit  me  to  join  my  hands  to 
“  hers  as  a  pledge  of  eternal  alliance!  ■' 
Chap..  XII.  Y  2  Aflauga 
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Aflauga  perceiving  that  the  king’s  paf- 
fion  every  moment  increafed,  was  ap- 
prehenfive  he  would  not  keep  his  word, 
and  in  anfwer  to  fuch  a  flattering  com¬ 
pliment,  only  returned  thefe  verfes,  (for 
fuch  language  was  at  that  time  much 
more  polite  than  profe,  and  argued,  as 
we  fhall  fee  prefently,  good  breeding  and 
wit)  “  O  prince,  you  will  deferve  to  un- 
“  dergo  fome  misfortune,  if  you  fail  in 
“  your  word  to  me.  I  have  paid  my  re- 
“  fpedts  to  the  king,  and  he  ought  now  to 
<£  fend  me  back  to  my  parents.”  This 
anfwer  only  inflamed  the  Danifh  monarch’s 
love,  and  he  propofed  to  carry  her  to  his 
court,  where  her  happy  lot  fhould  be  the 
envy  of  all  her  companions.  To  add 
weight  to  his  intreaties,  he  offered  her  a 
rich  veflment  ornamented  with  filver, 
which  had  belonged  -to  his  former  queen 
Thora,  and  flill  addreffing  her  in  verfe, 
5C  Take,”  fays  he,  “  if  you  are  wife,  this 
cc  robe  embroidered  with  filver,  which  be- 
“  longed  to  Thora.  Rich  garments  are 
£C  made  for  you.  The  lovely  hands  of 
€t  Thora  have  often  run  over  this  piece 
‘c  of  work,  and  it  will  be  dear  to  the  laft 
“  moment  of  life,  to  him  whom  the  North 
“  hath  called  the  prince  of  heroes.” 

Aflauga  was  flill  proof  againfl:  this  flat¬ 
tering  attack  :  “  No  !”  replied  fire  finging, 
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I  muft  not  accept  of  fo  fine  a  robe,  the 
“  ornament  of  queen  Thora.  I  am  un- 

worthy  to  bear  fuch  magnificent  gar- 
fC  ments ;  a  fluff, .  dark  and  coarfe,  is  all 
“  that  is  befitting  a  fhepherdefs  whofe  reft- 
“  ing-place  is  a  cottage,  and  who  wanders 
“  along  the  fandy  fhores  after  her  flock.” 
Recurring  at  length  to  a  more  natural  lan¬ 
guage,  flie  allured  the  king,  that  notwith- 
flanding  the  warmth  of  his  pafiion,  fhe  was 
determined  not  to  yield  to  it,  till  fhe  had 
feen  proofs  of  his  conftancy ;  that  he  muft 
therefore  finifh  the  expedition  which  called 
him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  at  his 
return,  if  he  ftill  perfevered  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents,  fhe  was  ready  to  attend  into  Den¬ 
mark  thofe  whom  he  fhould  fend  to  con¬ 
duct  her  thither.  The  amorous  Regner 
was  forced  to  fubfcribe  to  thefe  conditions, 
and  immediately  departed,  protefting  that 
fhe  fhould  very  foon  fee  him  return  vic¬ 
torious  and  more  captivated  with  her 
than  ever.  In  a  few  months  the  king 
repaired  with  his  fleet  to  the  coaft  where 
the  fair  one  dwelt,  who  was  foon  con¬ 
duced  to  him.  She  had  however  fuf- 
ficient  addrefs  and  afcendant  over  him  to 
obtain  that  their  marriage  fhould  not  be 
folemnized  till  they  returned  to  Denmark, 
and  could  celebrate  it  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  court. 
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This  relation,  which  is  literally  copied 
from  the  original,  fhews  that  decency  and 
decorum  were  not  unknown  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  of  thofe  days  :  for  to  fee  thefe 
obferved  in  a  cafe  where  even  among  the 
mod  polifhed  people  they  are  too  often 
negledted,  and  where  the  mod  bewitching 
of  all  paflions,  when  aided  by  power,  unites 
to  cad  a  veil  over  them,  is  the  dronged 
evidence  that  can  poflibly  be  required. 
For  the  red,  I  will  not  promife  that  the 
ancient  writer,  who  has  given  us  this  dory, 
may  not  have  added  fome  circumdances  of 
his  own ;  though  the  traditionary  records 
of  the  country  confirm  his  narrative,  and 
Torfasus  places  it  among  the  bed-authen¬ 
ticated  hidories  :  but  even  fuppofing  the 
greated  part  of  it  Seditious,  it  is  enough 
that  it  be  ancient,  and  written  by  one  well 
yerfed  in  the  hidory  and  manners  of  his 
country.  It  is  really  of  little  confequence 
whether  Regner  actually  performed,  or  not, 
every  adtion  the  chronicles  relate,  provided 
they  attribute  nothing  to  him  but  what  cor- 
refponds  with  the  genius  and  character  of 
his  contemporaries. 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  other  in  dances 
to  judify  the  defeription  I  have  drawn 
above,  but  it  is  enough  to  relate  only  one 
more,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of 
I  Jar  ald  Harfagre,  of  whom  we  have 
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;fo  often  fpoken.  His  birth  and  merits 
were  equally  illuftrious  ;  his  courage,  his 
fine  figure,  and  his  long  golden  filky  locks, 
confpired  to  render  him,  according  to  our 
chronicles,  the  fecret  pafilon  of  the  moft 
lovely  princeffes  of  his  time. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  accomplishments, 
a  young  beauty  named  Gida,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  rich  Norwegian  lord,  made  him 
experience  a  reii  fiance  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accuilomed.  Harold,  in  love  with 
her  from  hearfay,  commiffioned  forne  lords 
of  his  court  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand  :  but  fa^r  from  readily  accepting  a 
propofal  which  would  have  rendered  her 
the  envy  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  the 
North,  file  haughtily  anfvvered.  That  to 
merit  her  love  Harald  fliould  fignalize 
himfelf  by  more  noble  exploits  ^than  he 
had  hitherto  performed  ;  that  die  difdained 
to  fhare  the  fortune  of  a  prince  whole  ter- 
ritories  were  fo  Imall,  and  that  die  could 
never  efteem  him  worthy  of  her,  till  like 
the  other  fovereigns  of  the  North,  he  had 
reduced  all  Norway  under  his  power.  In- 
flead  of  being  piqued  at  this  refuftl,  Ha- 
raid’s  admiration  for  the  ambitious  Gida 
was  redoubled,  and  he  made  a  vow  to 
negledl  his  fine  hair,  till  he  had  com- 
pleated  the  conquefl  of  Norway  ;  nor  did 
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he  marry  her,  till  all  that  kingdom  fub- 
mitted  to  him 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fenti- 
ments  of  this  fort  were  peculiar  only  to 
Harald,  Regner,  or  fome  one  fingle  hero* 
The  northern  chronicles  prefent  us  every 
where  with  inftances  of  this  female  fove- 
reignty :  and  we  always  find  none  more 
fubjed  to  it  than  thofe  who  were  mod 
diftinguifhed  for  their  noble  birth  and  gal¬ 
lant  adions. 

As  few  young  men  of  any  rank  were 
able  to  obtain  an  advantageous  or  honour¬ 
able  alliance,  until  they  had  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  war,  we  may  naturally  con¬ 
clude  they  could  not  marry  till  late  in  life. 
This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  other  proofs, 
Caefar  fays,  that  <c  among  the  Germans, 
“  the  greatefi:  praife  is  allowed  to  thofe 
■6  who  remain  the  longed  unmarried  and 
that  it  is  reckoned  very  ihameful  for 
young  men  to  be  acquainted  with  women 
<c  before  they  are  twenty  years  of 
“  age-f*.”  Tacitus  adds,  that  “  the  Ger- 
■6  mans  retain  the  vigour  of  youth  the 
• 5  longer,  by  deferring  their  union  with  the 

*  Vid.  Torf.  H.  N.  ] ib -  vi .  19.  - — Hoc  ali  Jla- 
tom.  ii.  lib.  1.  turam ,  ali  vires ,  nervof- 

|  Cfjef  de  Bell.  Gall.  que  confirmari  putant.  T . 
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K<  other  fex ;  nor  are  they  in  hafte  to  marry 
<c  their  daughters  That  age  once  paft, 
it  was  common  for  the  people  of  the  North 
to  marry  two  wives  or  more,  and  this  was 
a  very  ancient  cuftom.  Men  of  wealth 
and  power  confidered  a  number  of  wives 
as  a  mark  of  grandeur.  And  according  to 
Tacitus  'f,  political  reafons  alfo  fome- 
times  brought  about  thefe  matches,  fince 
'the  great  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
importunity  of  families  which  fought  their 
alliance.  The  Chriftian  religion,  not  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  got  the  better  of  this 
cuftom  ;  which  (till  prevailed  in  the  North 
fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  All  the 
children  claimed  equally  from  their  father, 
nor  was  the  title  of  baftard  given  to  any, 
unlefs  to  fuch  as  were  born  without  any 
kind  of  matrimonial  rite.  Never thelefs, 
one  of  the  wives  feems  to  have  poffeffed  a 
fuperior  rank,  and  to  have  been  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  chief  and  moft  legitimate. 
But  as  it  was  her  diftinguiffied  prero¬ 
gative  to  accompany  her  lord  to  the 
grave  or  funeral  pile,  fhe  would  hardly  be 


*  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  20. 
f  He  fays,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  his  time  were  for 
the  moft  part  content 
with  one  wife,  Except  is 


admodum  panels,  adds  he, 
qui  non  libidine ,  fed  ob  no- 
bilitatem  plurimis  nuptiis 
ambiuntur .  De  mor.  Ger. 
c,  18.  T. 
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an  cbjed:  of  envy  or  jealoufy  amoqg  thfc 
ladies  of  the  prefen t  age. 

The  matrimonial  ceremonies  were  very 
iimple,  and  chiefly  confided  in  feafting  *, 
The  bridegroom  having  obtained  the 
maiden’s  confent,  together  with  that  of  her 
parents  and  guardians,  appointed  the  day; 
and  having  affembled  his  own  relations  and 
friends,  fent  lome  pf  them  to  receive  in 
his  name  the  bride  and  her  portion  from 
her  father.  The  friends  were  anfwerabie 
for  the  charge  that  was  committed  to  them, 
and  if  they  abufed  their  truft,  the  law 
amerced  them  in  a  fum  treble  to  what  was 
paid  for  murder.  The  father  or  guardian 
of  the  young  woman  attended  her  alfo  to 
the  huiband’s  houjfe,  and  there  gave  her 
into  his  hands  *|-.  After  fhis  the  new- 
married  pair  fat  down  to  table  with  their 
guefts,  who  drank  to  their  healths  along 
with  thofe  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  The 
bride’s  friends  then  took  her  up  and  bore 


*  Vid.  Dal  in.  Suea- 
Bikes  Hid.  tom.  i.  c.  9. 

f  At  the  fame  time  he 
commonly  made  fome 
fpeech  to  this  effect :  Ci  I 
46  give  thee  my  daughter 
44  in  honourable  wed- 
44  lock  ;  to  have  the  half 
u  <?f  thy  bed,  the  keeping 


44  of  the  keys  of  thy 
44  houfe,  one  third  of 
44  the  money  thou  art  at 
44  prefen t  poffeffed  of,  or 
44  fhalt  poffefs  hereafter, 
44  and  tp  enjoy  the  other 
44  rights  appointed  by 
44  law.”  Firji  Edit > 
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her  on  their  {boulders,  which  was  a  mark 
of  efteem  among  the  Goths ;  her  father  af¬ 
terwards  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bed,  a  great 
number  of  lights  being  carried  before 
her  a  cuftom  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of 
the  North.  The  marriage  being  confum- 
mated,  the  hufband  made  his  wife  feveral 
prefents,  fiich  as  a  pair  of  oxen  for  the 
plough,  an  harneffed  horfe,  a  buckler,  to?- 
gether  with  a  lance  and  a  fword.  “  This 
“  was  to  fignify,”  fays  Tacitus*,  “  that 
fhe  ought  not  to  lead  an  idle  and  lux- 
“  urious  life,  but  that  (lie  was  to  be  a 
“  partaker  with  him  in  his  labours,  and  a 
*c  companion  in  dangers,  which  they  were 
<c  to  {hare  together  in  peace  and  war.” 
He  adds  that  “  the  women  on  their  parts 
“  gave  fome  arms ;  this  was  the  facred 
?c  band  of  their  union,  thefe  their  myftic 
“  rites,  and  thefe  the  deities  who  prefided 
■e  over  their  marriage,”  The  yoked  oxen, 
the  caparifoned  horfe,  and  the  arms,  all 
ferved  to  inftrudt  the  women  how  they 
were  to  lead  their  life,  and  how  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  terminated.  The  arms 
were  to  be  carefully  preferved,  and  being 
enobled  by  the  ufe  the  huiband  made  oi 
them,  were  to  be  configned  as  portions 


*  Tac.  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  18 
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for  their  daughters,  and  to  be  handed  down 
to  pofterity. 

The  German  women  have  been  juftly 
noted  for  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed ;  and 
indeed  chaftity  feems  to  have  been  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  this  nation.  Let  us  fee 
what  that  mod:  excellent  writer  Tacitus 
fays  on  this  fubjed :  “  A  ftrid  regard  for 
“  the  fandity  of  the  matrimonial  ftate 
“  charaderizes  the  Germans,  and  deferves 

“  our  higheft  applaufe . Among 

“  them  female  virtue  runs  no  hazard  of 
“  being  debauched  by  the  outward  objeds 
“  which  are  prefented  to  the  fenfes,  or  of 
“  being  corrupted  by  fuch  focial  gaieties 
Cl  as  inflame  the  paflions.  The  art  of 
“  correfpending  by  letters  is  equally  un- 
“  known  to  both  fexes.  Very  few  adul- 
“  teries  happen  in  that  populous  nation  : 
“  where  the  power  of  inftantly  infliding 
u  punishment  is  granted  to  the  injured 
u  hufband  ;  who  after  having  cut  off  her 
“  hair  in  the  prefence  of  her  relations, 
“  drives  her  naked  out  of  his  houfe,  and 
whips  her  through  the  village.  Chaftity 
“  once  proftitu ted  is  never  forgiven;  nor 
“  to  fuch  an  one  can  the  attradions  of 
“  beauty,  youth  or  riches  procure  an  huf- 
“  band.  Vice  is  not  there  made  the  ob- 
“  jed  of  wit  and  mirth  ;  nor  can  the 
“  fafluon  of  the  age  be  pleaded  in  excufe 
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“  either  for  being  corrupt,  or  for  endea- 

“  vouring  to  corrupt  others . Good 

<c  cudoms  and  manners  avail  more  among 
“  thefe  barbarians,  than  good  laws  among 
“  a  more  refined  people 

Our  own  hidorical  monuments  confirm 
thefe  tedimonies.  I  havebeforeobferved,that 
their  religion  threatened  the  feducers  of  wo¬ 
men  with  the  fevered  torments  of  the  next 
world.  Adam  of  Bremen  in  his  voyage  to 
Denmark  obferves,  that  adultery  was  there 
mod  dri&ly  punifhed  ;  and  that  the  wo¬ 
man  who  was  detected  in  it,  was  fold  on 
the  fpot.  The  law  in  Iceland  was  equally 
remarkable ;  for  it  not  only  denounced 
very  fevere  punifhments  againd  rapes  and 
adulteries,  but  proceeded  farther  ;  exprefsly 
prohibiting  even  killing  or  fecret  embraces. 
Whoever  kiffed  a  woman  againd  her 
own  confent  was  condemned  to  exile  j  and 
even  with  her  confent,  he  was  fined 
three  marks  of  filver.  Every  degree  of 
this  crime  was  rated  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  If  a  man  abufed  a  free  woman  he  was 
punifhed  with  death ;  and  if  one  that  had 
been  freed,  with  banifhment;  if  a  Have, 
he  was  amerced  three  marks  *f*.  Among 
the  Swedes  and  Danes,  the  hufband  who 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  18,  19. 
f  Arngrim.  Jon,  Crymog.  p,  89. 
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taught  his  wife  in  the  ad  of  adultery, 
tnight  immediately  kill  her,  and  caftratd 
the  gallant.  Saxo  takes  notice  of  the 
fame  law,  which  he  attributes  to  king. 
Frotho 

When  the  people  of  the  North  migrated 
into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  they  car¬ 
ried  along  with  their  laws,  a  chaftity  and 
referve,  which  excited  univerfal  furprize. 
Salvian,  a  prieft  of  Marfeilles  in  the  15th 
century,  exclaims,  “  Let  us  blo£h,,,  fays 
he,  “  and  be  covered  with  a  confufion 
“  which  ought  to  produce  falutary  effeds. 
“  Wherever  the  Goths  become  matters, 
fi  we  fee  no  longer  any  diforders,  except 
€c  among  the  old  inhabitants.  Our  man- 
“  ners  are  reformed  under  the  dominion 
il  of  Vandals.  Behold  an  incredible  event! 
“  an  unheard-of  prodigy  !  Barbarians  have 
“  by  the  feverity  of  their  difcipline  ren- 
“  dered  chafte  the  Romans  themfelves  ; 
(C  and  the  Goths  have  purified  thofe  places 
sC  which  the  others  had  defiled  by  their 
“  debaucheries.  A  cruel  nation,”  adds  he, 
but  worthy  to  be  admired  for  their  con- 
“  tinence  L*”  Thefe  virtues  were  not  there 
of  long  continuance ;  the  climate  foon 
Warmed  their  frozen  imaginations;  their 

*  Sax.  Gram.  lib.  v. 
t  Salvian.  lib.  vii.  dt  Gubern.  Dei. 
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feftvs  by  degrees  relaxed,  and  their  manners 
ftill  more  than  their  laws. 

A  numerous  offspring  was  commonly 
produced  from  thefe  marriages  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  rich,  nor  the  poor  fcrupled 
to  expofe  fuch  of  their  children  as  they 
did  not  ehufe  to  bring  up*.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  guilty  of  this 
barbarous  pradtice,  long  before  they  can 
be  faid  to  have  been  corrupted  by  pro- 
fperity,  luxury  and  the  arts :  So  true  is 
it  that  ignorance  is  no  fecurity  from  vice, 
and  that  men  always  know  enough  to  in¬ 
vent  crimes.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  that 
a  kind  of  infant  baptifm  was  praftifed  in 
the  North,  long  before  the  firft  dawning 
of  Chriftianity  had  reached  thofe  parts. 
Snorro  Sturlefon,  in  his  Chronicle,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  Norwegian  nobleman,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfagre,  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  poured  water  on  the  head 
of  a  new-born  child,  and  called  him  Ha- 
CON,from  the  name  of  his  father  *f\  Ha¬ 
rald  himfelf  had  been  baptized  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  it  is  noted  of  king  Olave 
Try  ggueson,  that  his  mother  Aftride 
had  him  thus  baptized  and  named  as  foon 
as  he  was  born.  The  Livonians  obferved 

*  Vid.  Verel.  Not.  ad  Hervor.  cap,  vi.  p.  87. 

f  Via.  Snor.  Sturkf.  c,.  lxx. 
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the  fame  ceremony ;  which  alfo  prevailed 
among  the  Germans,  as  appears  from  a 1 
letter  which  the  famous  pope  Gregory  the 
Third  fent  to  their  apoftle  Boniface,  di¬ 
recting  him  exprefsly  how  to  aCt  in  this 
refpedt*.  It  is  probable  that  all  thefe 
people  might  intend  by  fuch  a  rite  to  pre- 
ferve  their  children  from  the  forceries  and 
evil  charms  which  wicked  fpirits  might 
employ  againft  them  at  the  inftant  of  their 
birth.  Several  nations  of  Alia  and  Ame¬ 
rica  have  attributed  fuch  a  power  to  ablu¬ 
tions  of  this  kind ;  nor  were  the  Romans 
without  iuch  a  cuftom,  though  they  did 
not  wholly  confine  it  to  new-born  in¬ 
fants  -f*. 

I  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  faid 
above  concerning  the  hardy  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  in  the  North.  But  I  can¬ 
not  omit  mentioning  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  gained  from  it  in  refpedt  to  their 
health  and  bodily  force.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  fpeak  with  furprize  of  the 
fize  and  ftrength  of  the  northern,  men. 


*  Vid.  Epift.  122.  a- 
pud  Nic.  Serar.  in  Epift. 
Sti  Bonifacii  martyris. 

+  Vid.  Keyfler.  Antiq. 
SeledE  p.  313.  who  has  a 
very  learned  Note  on 
this  fubjedi,  where  he  has 

I 


collected  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  curious  paflages 
from  authors  ancient  and 
modern,  Claflic  and  Bar¬ 
barous  writers,  relating 
to  this  pradlice. 

T. 
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Casfar  obferves  of  the  Suevi,  that  they 
feed  chiefly  on  milk,  and  exercife  them- 
felves  much  in  hunting,  which  together 
with  the  free  unreftrained  life  they° lead, 
never  being  from  their  childhood  impelled 
again  ft  their  inclinations  to  any  difcipline 
or  duty,  he  affigns  as  effective  caufes  of 
their  very  large  and  robuH  make  *.  Vege- 
tius  exprefsly  affirms,  that  the  tallnefs  of, 
the  Germans  gave  them  great  advantage  in 
combat  over  the  leffier  Romans.  "The 
lances,  fwords  and  other  arms  which  have 
been  preferved  to  this  time,  and  may  yet 
continue  to  more  remote  ages,  are  obje&s 
of  curiofity  and  aHonilhment  to  thofe 
whofe  anceHors  were  able  to  wield  them. 
But  the  greatefl  proof  of-  their  prodigi¬ 
ous  Hrength  arifes  from  the  rude  enor¬ 
mous  monuments  of  architecture  which 
were  raifed  by  thefe  northern  people.  We 
have  all  heard  of  that  monument  on  Sa- 
lifbury  plain  in  England,  where  we  fee  a 
multitude  of  vafl:  Hones  of  monftrous 
weight  fet  up  end-wife,  and  ferving  as  bales 
to  other  Hones,  many  of  which  are  in 
length  fixteen  feet.  Nor  are  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  lefs  aHoniffiing,  which 
we  meet  with  in  Iceland,  in  WeHphalia, 
and  particularly  in  EaH-Friezeiand,  Brunf- 

*  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  c,  i. 
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wick,  Mecklenburg,  and  many  parts  of 
the  North  *.  The  dark  ignorance  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  not  being  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  fuch  ftupendous  edifices  could 
be  conftruded  by  mortals,  have  attributed 
them  to  demons  and  giants.  But  although 
the  founders  of  thefe  had  not  probably  all 
the  afiiftance  we  derive  from  the  mecha¬ 
nic  powers,  yet  great  things  might  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  men  of  fuch  mighty  force  co¬ 
operating  together -f*.  The  Americans,  un¬ 
aided  by  the  engines  we  apply  to  thefe  pur- 


*  A  defeription  of  moft 
of  the  monuments  above- 
mentioned,  with  their  fi¬ 
gures  engraven  on  cop¬ 
per-plates,  may  he  feen  in 
Keysler.  Antiq.  Select. 
Septen.  Sedt.  i.  cap.  i. 
(cui  titulus  Defcriptio  mo¬ 
nument i  Salifiurienjis ,  jimi- 
liumque  ques  in  Germania 
terrifaue  Ar fiats  cernuhtur. ) 

T. 

f  In  an  ancient  Ice¬ 
landic  chronicle  mention 
is  made  of  a  Norwegian 
named  Fin  bog,  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  his  {treus'th.  One 
day,  fays  the  Author,  he 
pulled  up  an  enormous 
itone,  that  was  deep  fixed 
in  the  earth,  he  took  two 


other  great  ftones  and 
placed  them  upon  it,  he 
carried  them  all  three  up¬ 
on  his  belly  for  fome  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  at  length  threw 
them  from  him  with  fuch 
violence  that  the  greatefl 
of  them  remained  buried  a 
great  way  in  the  earth. 

( Vid.  Chrift.  Worm.  Difif. 
de  Arse  Multifc.  vit.  5c 
feript.  p.  172.) 

A  multitude  of  fuch 
men  uniting  together 
might  be  able  to  difplace 
large  and  heavy  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  by  means  of 
the  fcaffblding  they  ufed, 
viz.  artificial  banks,  5tc. 
might  be  able  to  fet  them 
upright.  Firji  Edit . 
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pofes,  have  raifed  up  fuch  vaft  ftones  in 
building  their  temples,  as  we  dare  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  remove  One  may  however 
conceive  that  patience  united  with  ftrength, 
might  by  taking  time,  be  able  to  move 
fuch  vaft  bodies  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  afterwards  to  fet  them  up  an  end,  by* 
means  of  artificial  banks,  down  the  dopes 
of  which  they  made  them  Hide.  It  is  with¬ 
out  difpute  from  fuch  proofs  of  the  great 
fize  and  ftrength  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  that  ancient  hiftory  has  generally 
painted  them  as  giants.  The  atmofphere, 
which  was  formerly  more  cold  and  bracing 
in  Europe  than  it  is  now  •f,  the  continual 
exercifes  which  men  then  perfifted  in,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  continence,  their  avoid¬ 
ing  an  early  commerce  with  the  other  fex* 


*  See  Acosta’s  Hift. 
of  the  Indies,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
14.  ‘  This  author  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  buildings  and 
fortreftes  which  the  Incas 
had  eredled  in  Cufco,  and 
other  places  of  Peru,  fays 
C4  they  ufed  no  mortar 
C£  nor  cement,  neither 
cc  had  iron  nor  fteel  to 
“  cut  the  ftones  with ; 
“  no  engines  or  other 
‘c  inftruments  to  carry 
<c  them  ;  and  yet  they 
6 4  were  fo  artificially 
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<c  wrought  that  in  many 
cc  places  the  joints  are 
<6  hardly  feen  :  ”  and  a 3 
for  their  fize,  he  aftiires 
us  he  meafured  one  of  the 
ftones  himfelf,  which  was 
“  38  feet  longi  18  feet 
“  broad,  and  fix  thick, 
<£  And  in  the  wall  of  the 
u  fortrefs  of  Cufco  there 
<e  are  ftones  of  a  ftill 
£S  greater  bignefs.”  T« 
f  See  on  this  fubjedt 
the  conclufion  of  the  next 
chapter. 
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their  Ample  diet  and  favage  life,  in  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  which  the  mind  bore  no  part, 
were  without  doubt  the  caufes  which  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  enormous  vegetables ;  and  will 
convince  us,  whenever  the  like  circum- 
ftances  again  occur,  that  Nature,  ever 
young  and  inexhauftible,  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  effects. 

To  that  wonderful  conftkutional  vigor 
the  Scandinavians  were  indebted  for  fuch  a 
long  and  healthy  old  age  as  many  of  them 
enjoyed  :  an  advantage  which  they  for  the 
mod  part  only  regarded  with  indifference, 
and  even  with  difdain,  though  fo  highly 
valued  by  mankind  fince  the  acquifition 
of  arts,  and  the  refinements  of  pleafure 
have  (hortened  the  date,  but  rendered  the 
journey  of  life  more  agreeable.  In  truth, 
few  of  them  awaited  the  diftant  period  al¬ 
lotted  by  nature  5  Angle  combats  or  gene¬ 
ral  engagements,  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  lea,  together  with  the  frequent 
practice  of  filicide,  were  fo  many  paffages 
ever  open  to  conduct  them  to  that  glorious 
path  which  they  thought  led  to  a  happy 
futurity.  The  influence  which  this  dodlrine 
had  upon  their  minds,  cannot  be  more 
particularly  feen,  than  in  the  cuftoms 
obferved  in  their  laft  fcene  of  life  and 
funeral  ceremonies.  In  the  moll  early 
ages  thefe  were  very  Ample.  Before  the 
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arrival  of  Odin  the  Scandinavians  did  no- 
thing  more  than  lay  the  dead  body,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  arms,  under  a  little  heap  of 
earth  and  Stones  ;  but  He  introduced  into 
the  North  new  cuftoms  attended  with 
more  magnificence.  In  the  fucceeding  ages 
the  Danes  were  wont  to  raife  funeral  piles, 
and  reduce  the  bodies  to  allies;  which  were 
collected  together  into  an  urn,  and  de¬ 
posited  under  a  little  mount  of  earth.  But 
this  foreign  cuftom  was  never  quite  univer- 
fal,  and  the  old  rite  took  place  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conjedure,  within  five  or  fix 
hundred  years.  Thefe  two  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  have  distinguished  two  diftind  teras 
in  the  ancient  northern  hiStory.  The  firft 
was  called  the  age  of  fire  *,  and  the 
Second  the  age  of  hills  which  laft 
prevailed  ’till  Christianity  triumphed  in  the 
North. 

When  an  hero  or  chief  fell  gloriouSly  in 
battle,  his  funeral  obfequies  were  honoured 
with  all  poffible  magnificence.  His  arms,  his 
gold  and  Silver,  his  war-horfe,  his  domeftic 
attendants,  and  whatever  elfe  he  held  mo  ft 
dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His 
dependants  and  friends  frequently  made  it  a 

*  Brenne- Alder en.  or  barrows,  fcs  they  are 

f  Hog- Alder  en  :  nt  bat  called  in  the  fouth-weft 
is,  the  Age  of  Little  Hills,  parts  of  this  illand.  T. 
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point  of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader,  in 
order  to  attend  on  his  fhade  in  the  palace  of 
Odin.  And  laftly,  his  wife  was  generally 
confumed  with  him  on  the  fame  pile.  If 
the  defun  ft,  as  v/as  often  the  cafe,  had 
more  wives  than  one,  the  privilege  of  fol¬ 
lowing  her  dead  lord  to  his  grave  was 
claimed  by  her  who  had  been  his  chief  fa¬ 
vourite  during  life.  In  this  manner  was 
Nanna  confumed  in  the  fame  fire  with 
the  body  of  her  hufband  Balder,  one  of 
Odin’s  companions*.  In  the  hiftory  of 
Olave  Trygguefon,  left  us  by  an  old  Ice¬ 
landic  writer,  we  have  a  memorable  paffage 
relative  to  this  ftrange  cuflom :  “  Eric 
“  king  of  Sweden  (fays  this  author)  put 
away  his  wife  Segride  on  account  of  her 
intolerably  infolent  and  imperious  tern- 
per.  But  others  affert  that  her  difmif- 
6t  lion  was  a  voluntary  adt  of  her  own,  be- 
caufe  £he  had  learnt  that  her  hufband 
€i  had  but  ten  years  to  live,  and  that  fhe 
“  fhoiild  be  obliged  to  be  buried  with  him,, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  country. 
fC  For  Eric  had  made  a  vow  during  the 
“  heat  of  an  engagement,  to  put  an  end  to 
*s  his  own  life  at  the  completion  of  that 

*  Vid.  Edda  Mythol.  Olof.  Trygguafons  Saga, 
43.  et  vid.  etiam  Hid.  c.  2.  et  Keyfler  Antiq, 
Forveg.  Torf.  pailim.  Sel.  p.  147. 
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«  fpace  of  time.”  This  (hews,  that  the 
Scandinavian  women  were  not  always 
willing  to  make  fo  cruel  and  abfurd  a  fa- 
crifice  to  the  manes  of  their  hufbands ; 
the  idea  of  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
their  Scythian  anceftors,  when  they  inha¬ 
bited  the  warmer  climates  of  Alia,  where 
they  had  had  their  firft  abode.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  Indies  this  cuftom  is  ftilL  and 
ever  has  been  religiouily  obfer.ved.  “  The 
“  fame  lively  imaginations  and  the  fame 
ie  delicate  nerves”  (as  the  fenfible  author 
of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  well  remarks)  “  which 
“  infpire  the  people  of  thefe  hot  climates 
<c  with  the  fear  of  death,  make  them  at 
“  the  fame  time  dread  a  thoufand  things 
worfe  even  than  death  itfelf.”  Although 
it  was  thus  founded  on  a  principle  of  reli¬ 
gion,  fuch  an  abfurd  cuftom  has  long  fub- 
fided  in  Europe.  Caefar  obferves,  that  this 
ufage  had  ceafed  in  Gaul  long  before  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  them 
The  Germans,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
were  content  to  give  their  departed  friends 
their  horfes  to  accompany  them  ;  and  in  all 
probability  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Odin,  thefe  facrifices  of  the  wives 

V 

*  Caefar  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Pomp.  Mela, 
lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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to  the  manes  of  their  dead  lords  had  been 
abolilhed  much  earlier  in  Scandinavia, 

Be  that  as  it  would  :  Nothing  teemed  to 
them  more  grand  and  noble  than  to  enter 
the  hall  of  Odin  with  a  numerous  retinue 
of  fla  ves,  friends  and  horfes,  all  in  their 
fin  eft  armour  and  rich  eft  apparel.  The 
princes  and  nobles  never  failed  of  fuch 
attendants.  His  arms,  and  the  bones  of  the 
horfe  on  which  Chilperic  I.  fuppofed  he 
ftiould  be  prefented  to  this  warrior  God 
have  been  found  in  his  tomb.  They  did  in 
reality  firmly  believe,  and  Odin  himfelf 
had  afi'ured  them,  that  whatever  was  bu¬ 
ried  or  confumed  with  the  dead,  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  his  palace.  The  poorer 
people,  from  the  fame  perfuafion,  carried  at 
leaft  their  moft  necefiary  utenfils  and  a  little 
money,  not  to  be  entirely  deftitute  in  the 
other  world.  From  a  like  motive,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  put  a  piece  of  filver 
into  the  dead  man’s  mouth,  to  pay  his  paf- 
fage  over  the  Styx.  The  Laplanders  to 
this  day  provide  their  dead  with  a  flint  and 
every  thing  necefiary  for  lighting  them 
along  the  dark  pafiage  they  have  to  traverfe 
after  death.  In  whatever  degree  civilized 
nations  referable  the  favage  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  their  ftrongeft  features  are  thole 
which  refpedl  religion,  death  and  a  future 
ftate.  Men  cannot  contemplate  thefe  in- 
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fcerefing  objects  coolly,  nor  uninfluenced 
by  fich  hopes  and  fears  as  (hackle  and  im-* 
pede  the  proper  exertion  of  their  reafoning 
faculties.  Accordingly  all  that  the  theology 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
thofe  people  in  other  refpects  fo  wife, 
taught  them  on  many  points,  was  only  one 
great  delirium,  and  was  (if  we  confidei*  it 
impartially)  in  no  refpeCt  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Celts  and  Scandinavians ;  if  in¬ 
deed  it  was  not  more  indecent  and  extra¬ 
vagant  fill  than  theirs. 

Odin  was  fuppofed  to  guard  thefe  rich 
depofits  from  the  facrilegious  attempts  of 
rapine  by  means  of  certain  facred  and  wan¬ 
dering  fires  which  played  round  the  tombs. 
And  for  their  better  fecurity  the  law  pro- 
mulged  its  feveref  edicts  againf  all  of¬ 
fences  of  this  kind.  The  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Salic-law  is  full  of  the 
different  punifhments  decreed  againf  fuch 
as  (hall  carry  off  the  boards  or  carpeting 
with  which  the  fepulchres  were  covered ; 
and  interdicts  them  from  fire  and  water. 
This  law  appears  to  have  been  well  ob- 
ferved  in  the  North  during  the  times  of 
paganifm,  fince  in  digging  into  old  burial 
grounds  there  are  now  frequently  found 
arms,  fpurs,  rings,  and  different  kinds  of 
vafes.  Such  were  the  contents  of  the 
tomb  that  was  opened  near  Guben  in 
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Germany*.  The  perfon  who  had  been 
interred  there,  feems  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  good  chear  ;  for  he  had  carried  with 
him  feveral  utenfils  of  cookery,  together 
with  flagons  and  drinking  veffels  of  all 
fizes.  In  the  Britifh  Ifles,  in  Germany, 
in  Scandinavia,  and  in  many  countries  in 
the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  are 
found  monuments  of  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  the  form  of  little  round  hills 
and  often  furrounded  with  ftones,  on  open 
plains  or  near  feme  road.  It  is  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  that  thefe  are  the  burying 
places  of  giants,  and  indeed  bones  larger 
than  the  human  iize  are  often  found  in 
them  ;  but  we  muffc  remember  that  as  the 
ancients  durft  not  approach  the  palace  of 
Odin  on  foot,  and  for  that  reafon  had  their 
horfes  buried  with  them,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  bones  of  thefe  animals  are  often 
miftaken  for  thofe  of  men. 

*  Nimifchce  in  pago  uno  cat  ini ,  phiala ,  patina? ,  nr- 
milliari  a  Gubena  dijlante  ccoli ,  la^enuhzy  &c.  Vide 
univerfus  adparatus  culina -  Keyfler.  Antiq.  Seledh 

rim  erutusy  cacabi ,  oll(Z>  Septeru  p.  173.  T* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Sequel  of  the  cufloms,  arts  and  fciences  of 


the  ancient  Scandinavians . 

H  E  arts  which  are  neceflary  to  the 


JL  convenience  of  life,  are  but  indif¬ 
ferently  cultivated  among  a  people,  who 
negledt  the  more  pleafing  and  refined  ones. 
The  Scandinavians  held  them  all  equally 
in  contempt :  What  little  attention  they 
bellowed  on  any,  was  chiefly  on  fuch  as  were 
fubfervient  to  their  darling  paflion.  This 
contempt  for  the  arts,  which  mens’  defire  of 
juftifying  their  own  floth  infpires,  received 
additional  flrength  from  their  fanguinary  re¬ 
ligion,  from  their  extravagant  fondnefs  for 
liberty,  which  could  not  brook  a  long  con¬ 
finement  in  the  fame  place,  and  efpecially 
from  their  rough,  fiery  and  quarrelfome 
temper,  which  taught  them  to  place  all  the 
happinefs  and  glory  of  man  in  being  able  to 
brave  his  equals  and  to  repel  infults. 
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As  long  as  this  inclination  had  its  full 
fway  among  a  people,  who  were  perpe¬ 
tually  migrating  from  one  for  eft  to  another, 
and  entirely  maintained  from  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  never 
thought  of  cultivating  the  foil.  In  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans  were  little 
tifed  to  agriculture.  “  They  cultivate/’ 
fays  that  hiftorian,  6(  fometimes  one  part 
of  the  country,  and  fometimes  another; 
and  then  make  a  new  divilion  of  the 
*c  lands.  They  will  much  eafier  be  per- 
“  fuaded  to  attack  and  reap  wounds  from 
an  enemy,  than  to  till  the  ground  and 
Ci  wait  the  produce.  They  confider  it  as 
“  an  indication  of  effeminacy  and  want  of 
courage  to  gain  by  the  lweat  of  their 
“  brow,  what  they  may  acquire  at  the 
“  price  of  their  blood  This  prejudice 
gradually  were  out,  and  they  applied  them- 
lelves  more  to  agriculture.  The  great  con- 
fumption  of  grain  in  a  country,  where  the 
principal  part  of  their  food  and  their  ordi¬ 
nary  liquor  was  chiefly  made  of  nothing 
elfe,  could  not  but  produce  this  effed.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  fee  the 
free- men,  the  nobility  and  the  men  of  great 
property,  direding  the  operations  of  hus¬ 
bandry  themfelves  ■f*.  At  length Chriftianity 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14,  &c. 
f  Vid.  Arng.  Jon.  Crymog.  lib.  i.  p.  52. 
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having  entirely  extinguished  the  tafte  fo? 
piracy,  and  thus  reftored  to  the  land  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants,  laid  them  under  a 
neceffi ty  of  deriving  from  thence  all  their 
fubflftence. 

But  the  other  arts  were  ftill  deprefied 
under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  abjedt 
occupations  befitting  none  but  Haves  ; 
which  not  only  diflionoured  the  prefent 
profeffors,  but  even  fixed  a  flam  on  all  their 
pofterity  The  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and 
fhe  Scandinavians  never  employed  in  any 
of  their  domeflic  and  handicraft  trades 
other  than  flaves,  freed- men,  women  or 
fuch  miferable  old  men  as  preferred  a  dis¬ 
honourable  life  to  death.  They  were  of 
courfe  ignorant  of  all  the  pleafing  conve¬ 
niences  and  ornaments  of  life,  excepting 
fuch  as  they  either  acquired  by  violence  in 
their  piratical  excurfions,  or  gained  to  them- 
felves  by  foreign  fervice.  Their  wives 
fpun  themfelves  the  wool  which  made  one 
part  of  their  cloathing,  and  (kins  Supplied 


*  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  think  more 
philofophicaliy  on  this 
iubjedt  than  thefe  rude 
uncivilized  nations  :  if 
indeed  it  can  be  called 
Philofophy,  and  not  ra- 
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ther  Common  Senfe, 
efHmate  things  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  utility, 
and  to  be  fenfible  that  we 
owe  to  the  Arts  moft  of 
the  comforts  we  enjoy. 

Eirji  Edit . 

the 
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the  reft.  Their  habits  fat  clofe  to  their 
bodies,  and  were  fhort  and  neat  like  thofe 
of  all  the  c  Gothic**  nations  :  not  wide, 
long  and  flowing  like  thofe  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  eaftern  people.  They  were  per¬ 
haps  ftill  lefs  luxurious  in  their  manner  of 
lodging. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Germans 
had  not  yet  built  themfelves  cities,  or  even 
towns :  “  Every  one,”  fays  that  author, 
places  his  houfe  on  whatever  fpot  he 
chufes,  near  a  fpring,  a  wood  or  open 
field,  at  a  diftance  from  any  neighbour, 
either  from  ignorance  in  the  art  of 
building,  or  for  fear  of  fire  When 
religion  permitted  temples  to  be  erecfted  to 
the  Gods,  the  concourfe  of  thofe  who  came 
to  offer  oblations,  engaged  them  to  build 
round  about  them,  and  towns  infenfibly 
arofe.  The  fame  thing  happened  near  the 
caftles  of  their  kings,  princes  and  great 


€C 


1C 


tc 


'*  (Celtic.  Orig.)  In 
the  habits  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  nations  we  fee 
evident!  j  the  rudiments  of 
the  modern  European 
drefs :  They  confifted  of 
a  kind  of  waiftcoat,  and 
breeches,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  trowfers  which  came 
down  to  the  feet,  and 
were  connected  with  the 


fhoes  ;  whereas  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  were  naked 
knee’d.  Upon  the  pillars 
of  Trajan  and  Antonine 
the  dreffes  of  fuch  nations 
as  were  of  Gothic  race 
bear  a  great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  our  common 
failors  and  peafants. 

T. 

f  Tac.  Germ.  c.  16. 
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men  ;  and  ladly,  the  markets,  whither  the 
peafants  repaired  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
thofe  few  commodities  in  which  the  trade  of 
thele  days  confided,  gave  birth  to  a  third 
kind  of  towns,  which  dill  in  their  names 
bear  evident  traces  of  their  original  The 
houfes  of  which  thefe  towns  confided  were 
nothing  better,  for  the  mod  part,  than  cot¬ 
tages  fupported  by  thick  heavy  pods  joined 
together  by  boards  and  covered  with  turf  -j-. 
The  very  lowed  rank  of  people  were  not 
even  fo  well  off ;  having  no  other  defence 
from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  but  only 
miferable  huts,  ditches  or  clefts  in  the 
rocks.  There  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
half  covered  with  a  few  fkins  tacked 
together  with  thorns,  they  palled  their 
time  in  a  kind  of  drowfy  torpor,  (happy,  if 
it  be  pofiible  to  be  fo  by  the  meer  privation 
of  misfortunes)  till  roufed  by  feme  call  of 
war,  all  this  ferocious  and  favage  youth 
rufhed  from  their  caverns  to  go  to  fet  fire 
to  the  palaces  of  Rome,  and  to  trample 
under  foot  all  the  fine  monuments  of  lux- 

*  The  general  termi¬ 
nation  of  thefe  is  Hoping , 
i.  e.  Market. 

f  In  thefe  buildings 
the  light  for  the  mod: 
part  was  only  received 
from  the  top  ;  whether  it 
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was  that  the  ufe  of  win¬ 
dows  was  then  unknown, 
or  regarded  by  the  fages 
of  the  country  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  luxury.  Vid. 
Arngr.  Jon.  Crymog. 
lib.  i.  c.  6.  Firjl  Edit . 

ury. 
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iiry,  induftry  and  arts.  But  I  again  repeat 
it,  that  it  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  this 
people  who  lived  fo  totally  ignorant  of  the 
conveniences  of  life.  Their  grandees  were 
early  diftinguifhed  by  edifices  fumptuous 
for  thofe  times.  Their  chief  ambition  was 
to  have  them  of  vaft  extent,  and  adorned 
with  very  lofty  towers.  The  moft  wealthy 
of  thofe  Norwegian  lords  who  fettled  in 
Iceland  built  there  houfes  of  monftrous 
greatnefs.  Arngrim  *  allures  us,  that  In- 
gulph’s  palace  was  135  feet  in  length; 
and  mentions  others  not  inferior  to  it;  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  thefe  were  only  a  kind 
of  covered  inclofures  which  took  in  both 
their  flaves  and  cattle.  The  moft  valuable 
ornaments  of  their  palaces  were  the  ciel- 
ings,  on  which  were  reprefented  in  fculp- 
ture  the  memorable  addons  of  the  pofleflbr 
or  his  anceftors.  Fragments  of  thefe  are 
ftill  found  in  Iceland,  which  appear  to 
have  been  done  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
and  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  hiftory 
of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  fculpture  fo 
bad  as  might  be  expedsd.  The  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  to 
this  day  a  remarkable  dexterity  at  carving 
with  the  knife,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  are  preferved  many  pieces  which 

*  Vid.  Crymog.  p.  57. 

furprizingly 


. 
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furprizingly  fhevv  how  far  genius  can  ad- 
Vance  unaffided  by  art*.  Such  of  die  Scan¬ 
dinavians  as  fettled  in  richer  countries, 
foon  adopted  the  luxury  of  their  new  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  and  were  as  defirous  as  they 
of  didinguifhing  themfelves  by  fumptuous 
buildings.  But  although  they  had  dill 
before  their  eyes  thofe  fine  monuments 
which  the  envious  hand  of  time  has  denied 
to  us,  yet  the  beautiful  and  noble  fimpli- 
city  of  the  antique .  proportions  .  efcaped 
them ;  they  disfigured  them  by  that  affec¬ 
tation  of  exceffive  ornament,  from  whence 
fprang  the  Gothic  ftile  of  architecture,  fo 
called  from  this  people,  which  fo  long  pre¬ 
vailed  through  all  Europe,  and  produced  fo 
many  edifices  wherein  we  can  find  nothing 
to  admire  but  the  inexhauftible  patience 
and  infinite  pains  of  thofe  who  built 
them. 

We  may  judge  from  the  foregoing  pages 
of  the  date  of  commerce  in  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  It  is  true,  the  fondnefs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  navigation  ought  to  have  been 
favourable  to  it ;  but  we  know  that  piracy, 
which  is  the  refult  of  idlenefs  in  thofe 
who  practife  it,  reduces  to  idlenefs  thofe 
who  fuffer  by  it,  as  it  renders  all  indudry 

%  Vid.  Pontoppid.  Hift.  Nat.  Norv.  tom.  ii.  c.  xo. 
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ufelefs.  We  muff  not  however  fuppofe, 
that  this  people  carried  on  no  kind  of  traf¬ 
fic.  I  think  one  may  difcover  fome  views 
of  this  fort  in  thofe  maritime  expeditions 
of  the  Norwegians  which  have  been  related 
above :  and  this  conje&ure  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
money  which  is  hill  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  North ;  if  indeed  this  is  not 
rather  reliques  of  the  plunder  collected 
by  thefe  ravagers.  It  is  probable  that  for 
a  long  time  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  this  foreign  coin,  in  thofe  parts 
where  they  had  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
it,  and  in  other  places  by  an  exchange  of 
commodities.  We  do  not  find  that  there 
was  any  money  coined  in  the  three  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms  before  the  tenth  or  at  moft 
the  ninth  century ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  it  was  Canute  the  Great  who  firft 
brought  over  Englifhmen  for  the  purpofe 
of  coining  thofe  little  pieces  of  copper 
money  which  are  ftill  fhewn,  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  imprefled  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 
the  lun,  or  a  ftar,  without  any  letters  or 
infcription.  Under  the  pagan  princes, 
money  was  alfo  much  in  ufe  as  the  com¬ 
mon  medium  of  value,  but  it  feems  to  have 
only  paffed  by  weight. 

We  may  readily  fuppofe  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  ftudied  aftronomy.  A  fcience  fo 

4  requifite 
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requifite  for  failors  could  not  but  make  a 
great  part  of  the  education  of  a  people  who 
afpired  to  fame  by  maritime  enterprises. 
The  ancient  chronicles  frequently  prefent 
us  with  young  warriors  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  good  opinion  of  their  miflreffes 
by  boafling  of  their  accomplifhments,  fuch 
as  their  fkill  at  chefs,  their  dexterity  in 
fwimming  and  ilea  ting,  their  talents  in 
poetry,  and  their  knowing  all  the  flars  by 
their  names.  Thefe  names  had  nothing  in 
common  with  thofe  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  were  often  founded  on 
reafons  as  fantaflical  as  theirs.  Thus  they 
called  JJrfa  Major  the  great  dog,  and 
the  leffer  Bear  Charles’s  wain:  ‘  The 
4  three  flars  in  the  belt  of’  Orion,  frig- 
ga’s  distaff;  the  Swan,  the  CROSS; 
the  Milky-way,  the  road  of  winter, 
&c.  But  whether  they  only  applied  their 
knowledge  of  aflronomy  to  conduct  them 
in  their  voyages,  or  endeavoured,  like  the 
refl  of  the  world,  to  read  their  defliny  in 
the  flars,  is  a  matter  I  am  not  able  to  de¬ 
cide.  Their  curious  prying  into  future 
events  by  other  means  equally  ridiculous, 
will  not  allow  them  to  claim  any  merit 
from  either  their  ignorance  or  negledt  of 
judicial  aflrology.  All  we  can  fay  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  have  at  all  times  be¬ 
llowed  great  care  and  attention  in  regulating 
Chap.  XIII.  A  a  2  the 
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the  courfe  of  time ;  whether  their  religion, 
which  prefcribed  them  certain  periodical 
facrifices,  rendered  that  care  neceffary ;  or 
whether  it  proceeded  from  that  peculiar 
turn  which  the  northern  people  have  ever 
fhewn  for  calculation  and  numbers 
Their  year  commonly  commenced  at  the 
winter- folilice,  and  they  divided  it  into 
two  half  years,  or  intervals  between  the 
two  folftices  •fy  which  were  again  divided 
into  quarters  and  months.  There  was 


*  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Scandinavians  num¬ 
bered  the  unities  up  to 
Twelve,  without  flopping 
at  Ten  like  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  This  manner  of 
counting  is  preferable  to 
ours,  as  Twelve  is  a  more 
perfeH  number,  and  more 
eafdy  broken  into  frac¬ 
tions,  than  Ten.  The 
Icelanders  and  the  pea- 
fants  of  certain  provinces 
in  Sweden,  retain  to  this 
day  a  method  of  reckon¬ 
ing  by  Great  Hundreds 
and  Little  Hundreds, 
Great  Thoufands  and 
Little  Thoufands  :  But 
they  feem  to  have  con¬ 
founded  their  ancient 
manner  of  computation 
with  the  modern,  fince 


they  make  their  Great 
Hundred  to  confift  of  20 
times  12  or  120,  and  their 
Great  Thoufand  of  1200, 
inftead  of  multiplying  re¬ 
gularly  12  by  12.  (Vid. 
Dal.  Su.  Rik.  Hift.  tom. 
i.  p.  245.  et  Arngr.  Jon. 
Crymog.  lib.  i.  p.  8c.) 

Firjl  Edit . 

The  fame  method  of 
reckoning  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Hundred  Hill 
prevails  among  our  Eng- 
lifh  farmers,  in  their  fale 
of  cheefe,  &c.  Their 
Great  Hundred  is  120  lb. 
their  Little  Hundred 
U2lb.  T. 

T  That  is,  by  Summer 
and  Winter,  as  we  in  our 
ordinary  converfation  do 
in  England.  T. 
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great  variety  in  the  names  of  thefe  months, 
which  were  borrowed  generally  from  the 
rural  occupations  to  be  performed  in  each 
of  them,  or  from  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  were  then  to  be  obferved ;  thefe 
names  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  many  places  of  the 
North  The  months  were  divided  into 
weeks  of  feven  days,  a  divifion  which  hath 
prevailed  among  almoft  a^l  the  nations  we 
have  any  knowledge  of,  from  the  extremity 
of  Alia  to  that  of  Europe.  The  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  to  each  of  which 
they  affigned  a  diftin£t  name  :  but  in  their 


*  Vid.  Ol.  Worm. 
Faft.  Danic.  pafiim. 

Dr.  Hickes  in  his  va¬ 
luable  Fhefaurus  Ling ; 
Septentrion .  has  given  a 
curious  lift  of  the  names 
of  the  months  in  all  the 
northern  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  of  our  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  anceftors.  In 
all  thefe  languages  they 
are  very  fignificant,  as 
the  reader  will  judge  from 
thofe  of  the  Icelandic  : 
In  which  January  was 
called  Mi  dfuetrar -manudr , 
the  midwinter  month. 
February,  Fojlens gangs - 
manudr ,  the  falling- pro- 
cellion- month.  March, 
‘Jaffadegra  -  manudr ,  the 
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month  of  equal  day  and 
night.  May,  Fardaga- 
manudr ,  the  month  of  fair 
days.  June,  Nottleyfa - 
manudr ,  the  night  -  lefs 
month.  July,  Madka- 
manudr ,  the  infedl  month. 
August,  Hey  anna  -  ma - 
nudr ,  the  hay  -  making 
month.  September,  Ad- 

draata-manudr , . 

October,  Slairunar-ma- 
nudr ,  the  daughter-month. 
November,  Rydtrydar - 
manudr ,  ..... 

D  ecember,  Ska?ndeiges- 
manudr ,  the  month  of 
fhort  days.  Vid.  Hickes 
Gram.  Msefo-Goth.  p. 
215,216.  T. 

A  a  3  compu- 
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computation  of  time,  they  made  ufe  of  the 
word  night  inftead  of  day.  Tacitus 
obferves  the  fame  thing  of  the  Germans  * 
and  the  Tnglifh  have  ftill,  on  fome  occafions, 
the  fame  mode  of  fpeaking  -f*.  The  long- 
eft  night  of  winter  was  confidered  in  the 
North,  as  that  which  had  produced  all  the 
reft  as  well  as  the  days  3  hence  they  termed 
it  the  mother-night  and  were  per- 
fuaded  that  on  fuch  a  night  the  world  was 
created.  This  notion  certainly  gave  birth 
to  the  mode  of  expreffion  above-related. 

The  neceflity  of  aflifting  the  memory, 
led  them  early  to  invent  a  kind  of  Calen¬ 
dars,  which  they  called  Runic  staffs. 
1  hefe  were  a  fort  of  compendious  alman- 
aci-cs  marked  out  by  lines  upon  fhort  pieces 
of  board,  or  fmooth  fticks  | .  Some  of 
them  bear  the  appearance  o:  great  anti¬ 
quity,  but  I  believe  there  are  none  which 
do  not  carry  evident  marks  that  their 


Nec  dierwn  numerum 
tit  710 S)  Jed  noctium  corn- 
put  ant.  Sic  conffituunt , 
fic  condicunt ,  nox  ducere  di¬ 
em  videtur.  Tacit.  Germ, 
c.  11. 

f  Thus  we  fay  SEVEN- 
NIGHT,  (not  SevenDays) 
and  fortnight,  i.  e. 
Fourteen  Nights,  (not 
Fourteen  Days.)  T. 


t  See  above,  chap.  VII. 
p.  130. 

||  They  were  called  in 
the  North  Rim-Jlocks ,  and 
Prim-fi offs :  they  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  different  lines  and 
marks,  the  Falls  and 
Feltivals,  the  Golden 
Number,  Dominical  Let¬ 
ter,  Epaft,  &c.  T. 
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owners  were  Chriftians.  The  Pagans  how¬ 
ever  may  have  had  inftruments  of  this 
kind  ;  which  the  firft  princes  converted  to 
Chriftianity  might  alter  and  adapt  to  the 
Chriftian  rites.  The  Runic  characters 
with  which  they  are  always  infcribed,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  other  marks  of  paganifm, 
feem  to  prove  this  :  But  the  queftion  can¬ 
not  pofitively  be  decided  ’till  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  whether  the  Scandinavians  were 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  before 
they  had  embraced  Chriftianity.  This  is  a 
fruitful  queftion  which  deferves  particular 
difcuffion. 

One  cannot  travel  far  in  Denmark, 
Norway  or  Sweden,  without  meeting  with 
great  ftones  of  different  forms,  engraven 
with  thofe  ancient  characters  called 
Runic  *,  which  appear  at  firft  fight  ex¬ 
tremely  different  from  all  we  know.  The 
few  who  have  endeavoured  to  decipher 


*  Runic  infcriptions 
ace  alfo  found  in  this 
'ifland  :  See  a  defcription 
of  a  very  curious  one  in 
Cumberland,  and  of  an¬ 
other  in  Scotland,  in 
Hickes’s  Thefaur.  Ling. 
Sept.  (Gram.  IJland.  Tab. 
VI.  &  p.  5.)  See  alfo 
Gordon’s  Itinerarium 
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Septentrionale,  p.  168. 
There  is  even  extant  a 
coin  of  king  Off  a  with 
a  Runic  infcription ; 
whence  it  fhculd  feem 
that  this  character  had 
been  originally  ufed  by 
the  Saxons,  as  well  as 
their  Scandinavian  bre¬ 
thren.  T. 

A  a  4  them, 
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them,  have  difcovered  that  thefe  infcrip- 
lions  are,  for  the  moil  part,  only  epitaphs, 
written  in  a  language  not  lefs  obfolete  than 
the  characters*.  Several  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Pagan  times  :  but 
as  a  great  part  of  them  bear  evident  marks 
of  Chrift  ianity,  fome  learned  men  of  dif- 
tindion  have  thought  that  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  miffionaries  firft  intruded 
their  converts  in  the  art  of  writing.  The 
favourers  of  this  opinion  alledge  feveral 
proofs  in  fiipport  of  it,  which  deferve  fome 
attention. 

They  produce  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  invalidate  what 
the  northern  literati  have  afferted  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Runic  cha- 
rader.  Androtion,  quoted  by  Elian  af- 
fures  us,  that  ec  neither  the  Thracians,  nor 
“  any  other  of  the  barbarous  people  fettled 


*  The  manner  in  which 
our  author  fpeaks  of  the 
Runic  infcriptions,  ihews 
him  but  little  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  his  fub- 
je£t :  the  Runic  characters 
are  not  difficult  to  read  to 
thofe  who  are  moderately 
converfant  in  northern 
antiquities,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  them  is  no  other 
than  the  antient  Icelandic, 


in  which  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  books  extant  in 
the  libraries  of  the  North. 
Almoft  all  the  Runic  in¬ 
fcriptions  found  in  the 
North  have  been  publifh- 
ed  in  one  collection  or 
other.  T 

f  ./Elian.  Var.  Hilt, 
lib.  viii.  c.  6.  Vid.  Pel- 
loutier  Hilt,  des  Celtes, 
tom.  i.  ch.  io. 
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*c  in  Europe,  make  ufe  of  letters ;  look- 
te  ing  upon  it  as  fomewhat  difhonourable 
“  to  employ  them  :  whereas  the  ufe  of 
“  them  is  common  among  the  barbarians 
“  of  Afia.”  Tacitus  is  more  exprefs  on 
this  head.  <c  Both  the  men  and  the  wo- 
“  men,”  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  ‘c  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
fecret  of  writing  letters  Almoft  all 
the  ancients  who  fpeak  of  the  Celts,  af¬ 
firm  the  fame  thing.  They  a ffu re  us,  that 
thefe  people  held  in  contempt  every  occu¬ 
pation,  except  that  of  arms  ;  That  learning 
to  read  and  write  degraded  a  perfon  in  their 
eyes;  That  their  Druids  or  priefts,  in¬ 
duced  either  by  intereft  or  fuperftition,  and 
probably  by  both,  utterly  forbade  them  the 
ufe  of  letters,  and  encouraged  them  in  the 
averfion  they  entertained  for  this  admirable 
fecret;  and  That  thefe  Druids  pretended 
their  dodrines  ought  to  be  referved  for  the 
initiated  only,  and  concealed  from  all  others, 
which  could  not  have  been  had  they  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  an  indifcreet  paper  *f\  They 

confirm 


*  Litter  arum  fecret  a  vi- 
ri  par  iter  ac  fe  mines  igno¬ 
rant.  Tac.  Germ.  c. 

19. 

f  This  and  mod  of  the 
arguments  here  produced 
Chap.  XIII. 


are  taken  by  our  author 
from  M.  Pelloutier’s  Hift. 
des  Celtes,  liv.  ii.  ch.  10. 
whofe  general  pofition  is, 
that  the  Goths  and 
Celts  were  the  fame 

people  : 
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confirm  all  thefe  authorities  by  divers  fadtsr 
Thus  Theodoric  king  of  Italy  could  not  fo 
much  as  fign  the  firft  letters  of  his  name, 
tho’  he  had  fpent  his  youth  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Eginhard,  in  his  life  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  fays,  that  this  emperor,  though  in 
other  refpedts  not  unlearned,  could  not 
write,  and  that  there  were  entire  nations  in 
Germany  fubjedt  to  him,  whofe  laws  were 
not  yet  committed  to  writing.  The 
Saxons  under  Louis  le  Debonnair,  perfift- 
ing  in  their  refolution  of  not  learning  to 
read,  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  turned  into  verfe,  which 
they  willingly  learned  by  heart,  and  fung 
after  their  own  manner.  Laftly,  the  lite¬ 
rati,  whofe  fentiments  we  here  give,  think 
they  can  unravel  all  the  difficulty  arifing 
from  the  particular  form  of  the  Runic  cha- 
radters,  and  prove  that  thefe  were  not 
known  in  the  North  before  Chriftianity,  by 
reducing  them  to  the  Roman  letters;  from 
which,  fay  they,  thefe  do  not  differ  any 


people ;  But  this  is  a  great 
miftake  :  The  Celts  or 
Gauls  had  Druids,  who 
made  a  fecret  of  their 
doctrines  5  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  Go¬ 
thic  nations  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  who  had  no  Dru¬ 


ids  ;  but  profefTed  a  very- 

different  religion  ?  - 

Some  of  the  inftances  that 
follow  are  more  to  the 
point,  being  taken  from 
among  the  Gothic  na¬ 
tions,  but  our  author  conr- 
fiders  them  below.  T. 


farther 
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farther  than  this,  that  the  people  of  the 
North  having  been  obliged  at  firft  to  en¬ 
grave  them  in  wood  and  Hone,  found  it 
convenient  to  draw  their  letters  chiefly  in 
ftrait  lines,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poflible 
all  round  ftrokes  and  turnings  *. 

J  _  o 

Theie  arguments  are  fpecious,  but  are 
they  equally  folid  ?  It  is  true  the  ancients 
denied  that  the  Celts  in  general  had  the 
knowledge,  or  at  leaft  the  ufe  of  letters 
among  them  j  but  our  prefent  enquiry  only 
regards  the  Scandinavians  ■j-,  and  fuch  of 


*  The  word  Rune 
feems  to  come  from  a 
word  in  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic  language  fignifying 
to  cut.  [So  fays  our 
author,  but  Wormius, 
who  was  a  much  greater 
m after  of  this  fubjedd,  de¬ 
rives  Rune  from  either 
Ryn  a  Furrow,  or  Ren 
a  Gutter  or  Channel. 
As  thefe  characters  were 
firft  cut  in  wood  or  ftone, 
the  refemblance  to  a  fur¬ 
row  or  channel  would  ea- 
fily  fuggefl  the  appella¬ 
tion.  Vid.  Worm.  Lit. 
Run.  p.  2.  1636. 4to.  T.] 
The  word  Bog  Stay ,  or 
Buch  Stab,  which  is  ufed 
in  Germany  and  the 
North  to  fignify  a  letter, 


is  doubtlefs  derived  from 
Bog  or  Buch  a  Beech- 
tree,  of  which  wood  they 
originally  made  their  wri¬ 
ting  tables,  and  from  Stay 
or  Stab,  a  flaff  or  ftick, 
becaufe  mofi  of  the  letters 
were  drawn  in  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines,  as  it  were 
“  flicks  or  ftaffs  fet  up- 
<c  right.”  [Vid.  Worm. 
Lit.  Run.  p.  6.  —  From 
the  fame  Bog  or  Buch  the 
beft  etymologifts  derive 
the  word  Bqk  or  Book, 
which  fignihes  a  Volume 
not  only  in  ours,  but  in 
all  the  Gothic  or  Teu¬ 
tonic  languages.  Vid. 
Junii  Etymol.  T.] 
t  Who  were  not  Celts. 

T- 
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the  Germans  as  lived  neareft  them.  Thefe 
are  the  only  people  among  whom  the  Ru¬ 
nic  characters  are  found,  and  with  them 
the  ancients  were  leaft  acquainted.  As  for 
Tacitus,  he  has  probably  been  mifunder- 
ftood ;  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
ftile  and  manner,  if  they  re-confider  the 
paflage,  will  not  doubt  but  this  is  his 
meaning,  that  “  both  the  German  men  and 
“  women  were  ignorant  of  the  fecret  of 
“  writing  letters  or  epiftles,”  that  is,  with  a 
view  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  *.  What 
they  relate  of  the  Druids  chiefly  refpedts 
the  Gauls,  nor  is  it  equally  applicable  to 
the  other  northern  people.  We  may  eafily 
fuppofe  there  were  among  them  many  war¬ 
riors  and  illuftrious  men  who  could  not 
write,  without  concluding  from  thence  that 
the  whole  nation  was  equally  ignorant. 
As  for  the  laft  argument  which  attributes 
to  the  firft  miffionaries  the  honour  of  in¬ 
troducing  letters  into  the  North ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  carry  much  weight. 
The  Runic  chara&ers  might  poflibly  be 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  with¬ 
out  any  neceflary  conclufion  that  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  had  waited  for  the  fecret  till  the 

*  So  the  bell  tranfla-  rendered  this  paflage  in 
tors  of  Tacitus,  and  fo  his  celebrated  French 
the  Abbe  Bletterie  has  verfion. 


intro- 
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introdu&ion  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 
The  Runic  letters  might  even  have  a  great 
rcfemblance  to  the  Roman  without  being 
copied  from  them,  fince  both  may  have  been 
derived  from  one  common  original.  But 
the  ftrongeft  argument  of  all  is,  that  this 
refemblance  has  been  nothing  lefs  than 
proved  ;  for  that  the  difference  between 
the  Runic  and  Roman  letters  is  all  owing 
to  the  neceffity  of  writing  on  wood  or 
ftone,  and  of  tracing  the  letters  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines,  leaves  fuch  a  latitude  for 
changing,  adding  or  diminifhing,  that  there 
are  few  alphabets  in  the  world,  which  by 
means  of  fuch  a  commodious  hypothefis, 
might  not  eafily  be  reduced  to  the  Roman 
character.  Accordingly  the  learned  Wor- 
mius  found  the  Runic  letters  as  eafily  redu¬ 
cible  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets 
as  to  the  Roman 


*  Vid.  Ol.  Worm. 
Literatur.  Runic,  pailim. 

- [M.  Peiioutier  cites 

in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Hiil.  des  Celtes  a  manu- 
fcriptDifTertation,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which  (Mr.  Cel¬ 
sius,  a  learned*  Swede) 
hath  reduced  the  Runic 
to  Roman  characters.  I 
have  read  this  DiiTertation 
very  carefully  :  it  con¬ 
tains  many  ingenious  con¬ 
jectures,  but  they  appear 

Chap.  XIII. 


to  me  to  be  nothing  but 
conjectures.  Fir/}  Edit.] 
It  was  that  great  mailer 
of  northern  literature  Dr. 
Hickes,  who  firil  ilarted 
the  notion  that  the  Runic 
character  was  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  :  See  his 
’Thefaurus  Linguar.  Sep - 
te'  trion.  See.  Rut  this  o- 
pinion  is  now  generally 
given  up  as  unfupport- 
able.  T. 


We 
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We  have  hitherto  only  propofed  doubts  : 
Let  us  now  fee  if  we  can  afcertain  fome 
truths.  The  Roman  hiftory  tells  us,  that 
under  tne  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens, 
Ulphilas  bifhop  of  thole  Goths  who 

were 


*  In  the  year  369. 
Vid.  Socrat.  Hift.  Ecclef. 
lib.  iv.  and  Sozomen.  lib. 
vi.  36. 

In  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  Ulphilas  and 
the  Gothic  letters,  our 
ingenious  author  has  com¬ 
mitted  feveral  miftakes  ; 
occafioned  by  his  too 
clofely  following  Wor- 
mius  in  his  Literatur. 
Run.  not  confidering  that 
fince  the  time  of  Wor- 
mius  fome  very  important 
difcoveries  have  been 
made,  and  great  light 
thrown  upon  this  fubjeCB 

When  Worm  1  us 
wrote,  the  tranflation  of 
Ulphilas  was  fuppofed  to 
be  irrecoverably  loft,  and 
therefore  Wormius  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  guide  him 
but  conjecture,  fuppofed 
the  Runic  character  and 
that  of  Ulphilas  to  be  the 

fame. - But  fome  years 

after,  there  was  found  in 
the  abbey  of  Werden  in 
^  We  ftp  h  alia,  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  fragment  of  what  is 


believed  to  have  been  the 
identical  verfion  of  Ul¬ 
philas  ;  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Mcefo- 
Goths,  and  exhibiting  the 
characters  which  that  pre¬ 
late  made  ufe  of :  Thefe 
are  fo  very  remote  from 
the  Runic,  that  we  may 
now  fafely  allow  the  Go¬ 
thic  bifhop  the  honour  of 
their  invention,  without 
in  the  leaft  derogating 
from  the  antiquity  of  the 
Runic  letters.  This  frag¬ 
ment  is  now  preferved  in 
the  library  at  Upsal  in 
Sweden,  and  is  famous 
among  all  the  northern 
literati,  under  the  name 
of  the  Codex  argenteus ,  or 
Silver  Book  :  for  which 
reafon  a  fhort  account  of 
it  may  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able. 

The  Codex  argenteus 
contains  at  prefent  only 
the  four  Gofpels,  though 
fomewhat  mutilated;  and 
is  believed  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  Gothic  Bible,  all 
or  the  greater  part  of 

which 
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were  fettled  InMoefia  and  Thrace,  tranflated 
the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language.  But 

we 


•which  Ulphilas  had  tranf¬ 
lated.  The  leaves  are  of 
vellum  of  a  violet  colour  ; 
all  the  letters  are  of  fil- 
ver,  except  the  initials, 
which  are  of  gold.  Thefe 
letters  (which  are  all  ca¬ 
pitals)  appear  not  to  have 
been  written  with  the 
pen,  but  flamped  or  im¬ 
printed  on  the  vellum 
with  hot  metal  types  *,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the 
book- binders  at  prefent 
letter  the  backs  of  books. 
This  copy  is  judged  to 
be  near  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Ulphiks,  or  at 
leaft  not  later  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  after  ;  yet  fo 
near  was  the  copy  iff  to  the 
difcovery  of  printing,  that 
if  he  had  but  thought  of 
combining  three  or  four 
of  thefe  letters  together 
he  muff  have  hit  upon 
that  admirable  invention; 
•whereas  he  only  imprinted 

each  letter  fmgly. - 

This  curious  fragment 


has  been  feveral  times 
printed  in  4to,  firft  by- 
Junius  in  1665  ;  and 
lately  in  a  very  elegant 
manner  at  Oxford  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Lye  in  1750. 
— Another  fragment  of 
this  curious  verlion  (con¬ 
taining  part  of  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Romans)  has  been 
fince  difcovered  in  the  li¬ 
brary  at  Wolfenbotde, 
and  was  publifhed  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  very  fplen- 
did  volume  in  4to  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Knitell,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Wolfenbottle. 

It  muff  not  be  con¬ 
cealed  that  Mr.  Michaelis 
and  one  or  two  other 
learned  men  |  have  op- 
pofed  the  current  opinion, 
that  the  Silver  Rook  con¬ 
tains  part  of  Uiphilas’s 
Gothic  verfion  ;  and  have 
offered  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  is  rather  a  vener¬ 
able  fragment  of  fome 
very  ancient  rancic  Bi¬ 
ble  :  but  they  have 

been 


*  See  this  fully  proved  in  fome  late  curious  Tra£h  written  by  the 
learned  Dom.  Johan,  Ihre,  and  other  Swedilh  Literati.  (Vid.  vol.  II. 

P*  3  5 5  * ) 

4  Viz.  M.  de  la  Croze  ;  fee  the  Latin  Differtation  at  the  end  of 
Chamberlayn’s  “  0  ratio  Dminica,  &c'¥  Awft,  I7I4< 


VOL,  I, 
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we  know  from  other  authorities,  that  the 
character  in  which  this  verfion  was  written, 
was  either  Runic,  or  one  nearly  refembling 
it.  Several  authors  fay,  that  Ulphilas  in¬ 
vented  it;  but  is  it  probable  that  any  mah 
ihould  form  a  new  alphabet  for  a  natioft 
which  had  one  already  ?  If  the  Goths  of 
Moefia  and  Thrace  had  not  before  his  time 
had  any  knowledge  of  letters,  would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  taught  them  the  ufe 
of  the  Greek  character,  already  underftood  ? 
Befides,  Ulphilas  neither  wrote  the  Gofpels 
on  wood  nor  on  hone,  but  on  parchment; 
he  would  not  therefore  be  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  disfiguring  the  alphabet  of  other 
nations  for  the  fake  of  hrait  lines,  which 
it  is  alledged  gave  birth  to  the  Runic  let- 


been  confuted  by  M. 
Knitell  and  others;  and 
the  Gothic  claim  has 
been  further  confirmed  by 
a  curious  relic  of  the  fame 
language  lately  difcovered 
in  Italy,  plainly  written 
by  one  of  the  fame  Goths, 
being  evidently  of  their 
time.  The  explanation  of 
this  we  owe  to  the 
reverend  Mr.  Lye  :  See 
his  Notes  on  the  Gothic 
Gofpels,  &c. 

To  conclude  ;  The 
letters  ufed  in  the  Gothic 
Gofpels,  being  25  ill 
number,  ate  formed  with 


flight  variations  from  the 
capitals  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabet,  and  are 
extremely  different  from 
the  Runic*  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  them  may  there¬ 
fore  be  very  fafely  attri¬ 
buted  to  Bp.  Ulphilas 
(as  the  ancients  exprefsly 
affert) ;  who  might  not 
ch ufe  to  employ  in  fo  fa- 
cred  a  work  as  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  the 
Runic  characters,  which 
the  Goths  had  rendered 
infamous  by  their  fuperfti- 
tious  ufe  of  them.  T. 


ter®* 
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ters.  At  molt  it  could  not  be  the  Roman 
alphabet  that  was  altered ;  but  if  any  it 
muft  have  been  the  Greek,  for  Ulphilas 
was  at  that  time  in  a  country  where  the 
Greek  language  was  fpoken.  Nor  is  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  difcover  what  it  was  that  led  hifto- 
rians  into  tne  miftake  of  fuppoling  Ul¬ 
philas  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  thefe 
characters.  The  Greeks  had  probably 
never  heard  any  mention  of  them  before 
he  came  among  them  :  The  introducer  of 
a  novelty  eafily  paffes  for  the  author  of  it ; 
and  when  we  compare  the  Runic  letters, 
taken  from  the  infcriptions  fcattered  up  and 
down  on  the  rocks  in  the  North,  with  the 
alphabet  of  Ulphilas,  it  is  ealy  to  fee  that 
the  bifhop  has  added  diverfe  characters  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  It 
was  doubtlefs  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
which  obliged  him  to  make  thefe  addi¬ 
tions.  The  ancient  alphabet  being  com- 
pofed  only  of  fixteen  letters  could  not 
cxprefs  many  founds  foreign  to  the  Gothic 
language,  that  neceffarily  occurred  in  that 
work.  Thefe  additional  letters  might  ea- 
lily  confer  on  Ulphilas  the  credit  of  invent¬ 
ing  the  whole.  This  is  one  of  thole  in¬ 
accuracies  which  every  day  happen.  It  is 
no  lefs  probable  that  before  Ulphilas,  the 

*  Verel.  Runogr.  Scand,  cap.  viL 

"Vol. L  Chap.  XIIIo  Bt>  Goths* 
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Goths,  even  while  they  were  involved  in 
the  thickeft  darknefs  of  paganifm,  had  fome 
knowledge  of  letters*. 

X 

*  An  evident  proof  that 
the  Runic  were  not  imi¬ 
tated  from  the  Roman 
letters,  arifes  not  only 
from  their  form  which 
have  fo  little  refemblance 
to  thefe,  but  from  their 
number,  (being  but  fix- 

The  Runic  Alphabet. 

i 


Name , 

Fie  Ur  Dufs  Oys 

Ridhur  Kaun  Hagl 

Figure , 

f  n 

J>  4 

R  V 

* 

Power , 

F.  U. 

D.  O. 

R.  K. 

H. 

Nandur  Jis  A.ar 

Sol  Tyr 

Eiarkan 

K 

I  A 

h  T 

k 

N. 

I.  A. 

S.  T. 

B. 

Lagur 

Madur 

Yr 

b 

W 

rk 

L. 

M. 

YR. 

The  Gothic  Alphabet  by  Ulphilas. 
Figure,  j>\  F  d  0  IT  G  h  1 
Power ,  A.  E.  G.  D.  E.  F.  lorY.  H.  I. 

K  AMNRHO^S 

K.  L.  M.  N.  O.  P.  Q.  R.  S. 

T  H  JO  Y  X  £ 

T.  TH.  U.  QU.  WorU.  CH.  Z. 

What 


teen)  and  their  order  and 
names,  which  have  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the 
Roman,  Greek  or  Go¬ 
thic  characters  of  Ul¬ 
philas  :  Let  the  reader 
truft  to  his  own  eyes. 
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What  are  we  to  think  of  thofe  infcrip- 
tlons  in  the  Runic  character,  which  travel¬ 
lers  affure  us  they  have  feen  in  the  defarts 
of  Tartary  *  ?  Tartary  has  never  yet  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity ;  from  this  and 
the  circumjacent  countries  iffued  thofe 
1  warms  which  peopled  Scandinavia ;  nor 
have  the  Scandinavians  ever  made  any  ex¬ 
pedition  into  their  mother  country  fince 
they  embraced  the  Chridian  faith.  If 
then  the  account  given  us  by  thefe  travellers 
is  true,  we  muft  neceffarily  conclude  that 
the  Runic  writing  was  an  art  which  had 
its  rife  in  Alia,  and  was'  carried  into  Europe 
by  the  colonies  who  came  to  fettle  in  the 
I\!orth.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  all  the  old 
chronicles  and  poems  which  I  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  quoted.  They  univerfally  agree  in  af- 
figoing  to  the  Runic  characters  a  very  re¬ 
mote  antiquity,  and  an  origin  entirely  pa¬ 
gan.  They  attribute  the  invention  of  them 
to  Odin  himfelfj  who,  they  add,  was  emi¬ 
nently  (killed  in  the  art  of  writing  as  well 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life,  as  for 
the  operations  of  magic  qu  Many  of  thefe 


*  Confult  Strs.hlem-' 
berg’s  Defcription  of  the 
northern  and  eaftern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Alia,  [quo¬ 
ted  by  Er.  Benzel.  Jun, 


Upfal.  1724.  See  alfo  in 
the  fame  book  the  map  of 
Tartary.  Flrji  Edit.} 


f  Edda  Ifland.  et  Bar- 
thol.  p.  649. 
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letters  even  bore  the  names  of  the  Gods  his 
companions.  In  a  very  ancient  ode,  quoted 
by  Bartholin,  the  poet  thus  fpeaks  of  the 
Runic  charadters  J  :  £<  The  letters  which 
“  the  Great  Ancient  traced  out  :  which 
<£  the  Gods  compofed  :  which  Odin  the 
“  fovereign  of  the  Gods  engraved.”  Had 
it  been  other  wife,  how  could  the  paeans 

J  x  O 

have  fo  foon  forgotten  that  thefe  letters 

O 

were  introduced  among  them  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  a  religion  that  was  foreign,  un¬ 
known,  and  muft  have  been  hateful  to 
them,  fince  they  were  often  compelled  by 
violent  means  to  profefs  it  ?  How  could 
all  their  poets  (who  were  at  the  fame 
time  their  theologians)  fo  exprefsly  call 
Odin,  <c  The  inventor  of  the  runes  ?” 
But  laftly,  what  appears  to  be  of  great 
weight,  is,  that  our  hiftories  often  make 
mention  of  princes  and  pagan  heroes  who 
made  ufe  of  this  charadter  in  an  age 
when,  in  all  probability,  Chriftianity  had 
not  penetrated,  fo  far  into  the  North  .  In 

Blekingia, 


’I  Vid.  Barthol.  de 
Caufis  cont.  mort.  p.647. 

f  Venantius  Fortuna- 
tus,  a  Latin  poet,  who 
wrote  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fixth  century, 


fpeaks  even  then  of  the 
Runic  characters  in  one 
of  his  epigrams  addreffed 
to  Flavius.  Lib.  vii.  E~ 
pig.  18. 


Bar- 
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Blekingia,  a  province  of  Sweden,  there  is 
a  road  cat  through  a  rock,  on  which  are 
various  Runic  characters,  faid  to  have 
been  engraved  there  by  king  Harold 
Hyldetand  in  honour  of  his  father. 
Saxo,  who  lived  under  Valdemar  II. ^  re¬ 
lates,  that  this  prince  fen t  people  thither 
to  examine  them,  and  that  tradition  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  that  king  Harold  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Torfeus,  aicended  the  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fame  author  affures  us  that 
Regner  Lodbrog  ufed  Runic  letters  to  re¬ 
cord  his  exploits  in  Biarmland  J.  In- 
flances  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  in 
aim  oft  every  page  of  the  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles,  and  of  Torfteus’s  hiftory  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude,  that  it 
was  Odin  himfelf  that  introduced  the 


Barbara  fraxineis  plngaiur  run  a  tabellis 
^hiodque  P  apyrus  a  git  Virgula  plana  vakt . 


u  e.  The  Barbarians  en¬ 
grave  their  Runic  cha¬ 
racters  on  afhen  tablets, 
which  ferve  them  inftead 
of  paper,  Vid.  Wor- 
mii  Literat.  Runic,  p.  7. 

t  He  reigned  from 
A.  D.  1202,  to  A.  D. 

Chap.  XIII. 


1241.  See  Sax.  Gram, 
in  Prasfat.  and  the  Notes 
of  Steph.  Stephan,  on 
that  paflage. 

t  A  province  in  the 
north  part  of  Ruflia.  Vid. 
Sax.  Grammat.  lib.  ix. 

B  b 
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Runic 
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Runic  characters  into  the  North,  Aim  oft 
all  the  Afiatic  nations  had  long  before  his 
time  been  acquainted  with  letters,  and  this 
prince’s  native  country  could  not  be  far 
diftant  from  many  of  thofe  people  among 
whom  they  had  been  long  familiar.  Nor  is 
it  improbable  but  that  an  ambitious  leader 
might  avail  himfelf  of  them,  to  acquire 
refpect  from  the  rude  uncivilized  inha~ 

X 

bitanis  of  Scandinavia.  The  art  of  writing: 
being  of  fuch  infinite  and  wonderful  ufe, 
might  eafily  perfuade  them  that  there  was 
fomething  divine  or  magical  in  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee  them  more  frequent¬ 
ly  employ  it  for  the  foolifh  purpofe 
of  working  prodigies,  than  to  affift  the 
memory  and  render  words  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  fay  fomething 
of  thofe  fuperftitious  practices,  if  we  had 
not  already  given  fufficient  inftances  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
ft  range  errors  and  extravagances  to  which 

o  _  o 

ignorant  nations  are  lubjedf.  Let  it  fufiice 
then  juft  to  obfcrve,  that  the  Runic  cha¬ 
racters  were  diftinguiibed  into  various 
kinds*.  The  noxious,  or  as  they  called 

*  Vid.  Worm.  Litterat.  Runic,  p.  33.  et  Barthol. 
de  Cauf.  &c.  p.  650. 


them. 


/ 
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them,  the  bitter  rones,  were  employed 
to  brinp-  various  evils  on  their  enemies: 

O' 

the  favourable  averted  misfortunes:  the 
victorious  procured  conqueft  to  thofe 
who  ufed  them  :  the  medicinal  were  in- 
fcribed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  for  healing  : 
others  ferved  to  difpel  melancholy  thoughts; 
to  prevent  fh  ip  wreck  :  were  antidotes 
againft  poifon ;  prefervatives  again  ft  the  re- 
fentment  of  their  enemies,  and  efficacious 
to  render  a  midrefs  favourable  :  Thefe  lad 
were  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  If  an 
ignorant  perfon  had  chanced  to  write  one 
letter  for  another,  or  had  but  erred  in  the 
minuted:  ftroke,  he  would  have  expofed  hfs 
midrefs  to  fome  dangerous  illnefs  ;  which, 
was  only  to  be  cured  by  writing  other 
runes  with  the  greateft  nicenefs.  All 
thefe  various  kinds  differed  only  in  the  ce¬ 
remonies  obferved  in  writing  them,  in  the 
materials  on  which  they  were  written,  in 
the  place  where  they  were  expofed,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  lines  were  drawn, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  of  a  fer- 
pent,  or  a  triangle,  &c.  In  the  drib!  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  childifh  particulars  con- 
lifted  that  obfcure  and  ridiculous  art,  which 
acquired  to  fo  many  weak  and  wicked 
perfons,  the  refpedtable  name  of  Frieds 
and  Propheteffes,  merely  for  filling  rude 
Chap.  XIII,  B  b  4  minds 
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ttiinds  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  fear  and 
hatred  *. 

However,  the  ufe  of  letters  for  more 
rational  purpofes  became  by  degrees  more 
common  in  the  North.  In  the  latter  ages 
of  paganifm,  we  frequently  meet  with 
princes  and  famous  leaders,  and  in  general 
all  perfons  whofe  rank  entitled  them  to  a 
careful  education,  waiting  epifiies,  epi¬ 
taphs  and  infcriptions  of  various  kinds  J. 


*  It  is  by  friifchievous 
errors  of  the  fame  kind 
that  all  nations  have  been 
diftinguifhed  in  their  firft 
ages  of  fimplicity  and  ig¬ 
norance;  thofe  firft  ages 
which  prejudice  makes  us 
regret,  and  wifb.  that  the 
arts  had  never  corrupted 
their  primeval  innocence. 
Whereas  in  proportion  as 
the  empire  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences  hath  prevailed  in 
the  North,  that  of  Sn- 
perftition  hath  faded  and 
vanifhed  before  its  grow¬ 
ing  light.  But  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Scandinavia, 
where  that  light  hath  not 
yet  penetrated,  ftill  re¬ 
mains  faithfully  fubjeft  to 
all  its  ancient  errors,  Al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difference 


of  their  climate  and  po¬ 
verty,  the  Laplanders  at 
prelent  are  in  this  refpedl 
what  the  Scandinavians 
were  formerly.  With  the 
fame  ignorance,  they  are 
equally  fubjecSI  to  fuper- 
ftit  ion  and  credulity  ;  for 
it  is  a  certain  rule  that 
Magic  never  fails  to  work 
prodigies  in  all  fuch  na¬ 
tions  as  believe  in  it.  The 
Oftiacs  and  other  favages 
of  Afia  are  no  lefs  given 
to  for  eery  and  witchcraft 
than  the  Laplanders,  and 
we  haye  all  heard  of  the 
Jongleurs,  thofe  magi¬ 
cians  fo  revered  among 
the  Barbarians  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Firft  Edit . 

t  Vid.  Verel.  Runo- 
graph.  Scand.  p,  21. 


The 
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The  older  thefe  infcriptions  are  the  better 
they  are  engraven.  We  rarely  find  them 
written  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left-}- : 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  the 
line  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe  and  feveral 
nations  of  India;  or  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  turning  round  to  the 
left,  and  fo  up  again  to  the  place  it  begins 
at ;  or  elfe  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and 
fo  back  to  the  left  again,  which  was  the 
manner  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  had  its 
name  from  the  refemblance  to  a  furrow 
traced  by  the  plough  *.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  monuments  written  in  the 
Runic  character,  which  are  ftill  preferved, 
are  infcriptions  difperfed  here  and  there  in 
the  fields  §,  and  cut  out  on  large  ftones  or 
pieces  of  rock.  The  Scandinavians  wrote 
alfo  on  wood,  on  the  bark  of  the  birch- 
tree,  and  on  prepared  fkins.  When  they 
had  occafion  to  impart  any  matter  to  an 
abfent  perfon,  they  difpatched  a  meflenger 
with  a  bit  of  bark,  or  a  fmall  polilhed  piece 
of  wood,  on  which  they  commonly  ex- 
preffed  their  meaning  with  much  exaftnefs. 

f  Vid.  Worm.  Litte-  found  in  churches,  and 
rar.  Run.  cap.  xxv.  fometimesin  other  build- 

*  B ings. 

§  They  are  .alfo  often 

Chap.  X1IL 


There 


There  are  ftill  extant  fome  of  tbefe  epiftles 
and  even  love-letters  written  on  thefe 
pieces  of  bark  and  bits  of  wood  ||.  As  for 
books  compofed  in  the  Runic  character, 
the  moil  ancient  we  can  find,  appear  to 
have  been  written  about  the  time  that 
Chnltianity  took  place  in  the  North,  as  is 
judged  from  feveral  proofs,  particularly  from 
the  frequent  intermixture  of  Roman  let¬ 
ters  in  them.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  the  Runic  gave  wav  ftill  more 
and  more  to  the  other.  Till  at  length  the 
miffionaries  fuceeeded  in  totally  aboliihing 
toe  ufe  of  them,  as  tending  to  retain  the 
people  in  their  ancient  fuperftitions.  But 
tnis  reformation  did  not  Ipeedily  take  place, 
and  there  remained  traces  of  this  character 
for  many  fucceeding  ages ;  nor,  as  we  are 
an  urea  *  is  it  yet  wholly  laid  afide  among 
ilic  ^  mountaineers  of  one  province  in 


|j  Renhielm,  a  learned 
Swede,  in  his  Notes  up¬ 
on  the  Icelandic  chro- 

nirlp  Inf-if-lc-l  cc 


“  dies,’’  Olaus  Wor- 
mius  aifo  tells  us,  that  he 
had  one  in  his  cabinet  of 
curiofities  which  was  writ 
upon  little  tables  of  wood, 
but  he  hath  not  thought 


— u* 
35,  cites  an  ancient  bil- 


1  ,  #  - -  ixcLK.11  nui  CllUUyil 

et-doux,  containing  only  proper  to  tranllate  it. 
theie  words,  tc  I  Ihould  F’rfi  Edit 

“  l°ve  better,  youngmaid,  *  See  Dalin.  Su.  Rik 

reP°le  011  thy  bofom>  bift.  tom.  i.  p.  237.  an< 
than  to  pofiefs  the  Benzel.  colleA.  hift.  p.  i 
riches  of  the  thr<re  In-  cap.  1. 
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I  {hall  avoid  entering  into  the  difputes 
which  have  been  raifed  on  the  hibjedt  of 
the  ancient  northern  tongues  :  For  however 
the  refearch  may  have  been  heretofore 
carried  on  with  much  gravity,  it  was  in 
reality  very  trifling,  nor  is  it  a  trifle  of 
that  kind  which  ferves  to  interefl:  or  amufe 
the  world  at  prefen t.  Let  it  fuffice  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  from  the  refult  of  the  whole  it 
appears,  that  all  Europe  at  firfl;  fpoke  the 
fame  language*,  excepting  the  Sar ma- 
tians  who  from  the  earlieft  time  had 
one  peculiar  to  themfelves,  the  Greeks 


*  M.  Mallet  here 
goes  upon  the  erroneous 
hypothecs  of  M.  Pel- 
Loutier  in  his  “  Hift. 
tc  des  Celtes  that  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  were 
the  fame  people  and  had 
one  common  language  : 
but  this  a  flight  infpection 
of  the  dialedh  of  their 
refpedtive  defcendants  is 
fufficient  to  confute,  and 
for  this  the  reader  need 
only  caft  his  eye  over  the 
fpecimens  fubjoined  to 

the  preface.  - For  as 

our  author  ob ferves  juft 
below,  tc  the  ancient 
Ci  lan^ua^es  of  the  nor- 

O  O 

cc  THERN  and  WESTERN 
£C  parts  of  Europe  are 


tc  ftill  preferved  in  thofe 
££  countries  which  the 
C£  Romans  never  con- 
£C  quered  ;  and  traces  of 
them  are  ftill  vifible  in 
«  others:”  An  ocular 
inflection  therefore  of 
thofe  languages  thus  pre¬ 
ferved,  compared  with 
their  more  ancient  dia¬ 
lects,  will  ferve  tcndecide 
a  difpute  of  this  fort  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  thoufand  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  con¬ 
jecture  and  hypothecs,  or 
from  obfcure  paftages  of 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,,  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  any  language  but 
their  own.  T. 


who 
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who  borrowed  many  of  their  terms  from 
./Egypt  and  the'  Eaft,  and  the  Romans 
who  in  part  adopted  the  language  of  Greece. 
This  ancient  language  of  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  has  only  been 
preferved  in  thofe  countries,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  never  conquered  ;  although  evident 
traces  of  it  aic  ftill  viiible  in  others  that 
were  long  fubjedt  to  their  dominion.  The 
Spanifh  and  French  tongues  abound  with 
many  words  which  we  find  hill  extant  in  the 
Teutonic  *,  fome  of  them  fuch  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  obliterate,  and  many  others 
introduced  by  the  frequent  migrations  from 
thw  North.  It  is  true,  that  the  common 
lot  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world  hath 
attended  this,  to  be  branched  out  into  al- 
moft  as  many  different  dialeds  as  there 


*  The  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  NORTHERN 
parts  of  Europe  was  the 
Gothic  or  T  eutonic  ; 
that  of  the  western 
parts,  the  Gaulish  or 
Celtic  :  Thefe  two 
languages  had  originally 
no  refemblance  :  Yet  the 
Spanifh  and  French  and 
Italian  tongues  have  fome 
words  derived  from  both. 
Thofe  of  Celtic  origin 
were  what  prevailed  in 
Spain  and  France  and 


the  northern  parts  of  Ita¬ 
ly  before  the  Roman  con¬ 
quers  :  thofe  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  derivation  were 
imported  into  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  Gothic  emi¬ 
grants  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This 
diftindlion  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  would  remove 
all  the  obfcurity,  confu- 
iion  and  miftake,  which 
fome  learned  men  have 
thrown  on  this  fubjedi. 

T. 


were 


(>8I } 

were  different  nations  who  fpoke  it  •,  but 
they  all  of  them  retain  ample  proof  of 
their  origin  from  one  common  parent. 
«  The  Teutonic  or  Gothic  tongue  of  the 
“  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  is  very  like  the 
“  language  of  Wales  and  Bas-Bretaign, 
“  and  have  fome  refemblance  to  the 
“  Irifh  That  tongue  is  ftill  fpoken  in 

Iceland, 


*  This  ftrange  error, 
which  I  chufe  to  diftin- 
guifh  by  inverted  commas, 
our  ingenious  author 
could  never  have  fallen 
into,  had  he  been  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  ifland,  where 
dialedfs  of  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  and  Celtic  lan¬ 
guages  are  ftill  fpoken  by 
innumerable  multitudes. 
The  Teutonic  tongue 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  was  the  parent 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon, 
whence  is  derived  our 
prefent  English.  The 
language  of  Wales, 
Bas-Bretaigne,  and 
the  Erse  (or  Irish)  are 
known  defendants  (at 
leaft  the  two  former)  of 
the  ancient  Celtic.  But 
we,  of  this  ifland,  know 
that  there  are  hardly  any 
two  languages  in  the 
Chap.  XIII. 


world,  radically  more 
different  than  the  W elsh 
and  English:  And  fuch 
as  are  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic 
tongue  before  the  times 
of  Chriftianity,  well  know 
that  it  was  ftill  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  WLlsh 
and  Erse,  than  our  mo¬ 
dern  English  ;  for  thefe 
three  languages  have  at 
prefent  many  terms  in 
common,  relating  to  re¬ 
ligion,  government  and 
the  conveniences  of  life, 
which  they  have  either 
borrowed  from  the  Latin 
or  from  each  other,  in 
confequence  of  their  vici¬ 
nage,  or  their  profefling  the 
fame  faith,  and  their  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  Whereas  origin¬ 
ally 
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Iceland,  and  in  fome  mountainous  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Sweden.  The  Danifh,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  the  Swedifh  are  evidently  the 
lame,  and  are  very  like  the  German,  elne- 
cially  tne  Low  Dutch.  It  feems  as  if  the 
foreign  colonies  under  the  condudf  of  Odin, 
who  fettled  in  Scandinavia  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  had  only  introduced  a  fofterpro- 
nunciation,  a  very  few  new  words,  and 
fome  fmall  difference  in  the  terminations. 

After  what  we  have  feen  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  anci  manners  of  the  Scandinavians, 
we  cannot  form  any  very  high  idea  of  their 
language.  As  men  only  invent  terms  in 
proportion  as  they  acquire  ideas,  lan¬ 
guage  mull;  of  courfe  have  been  at  firft 
very  poor  and  unadorned,  not  at  all  ex- 
preffive  of  a  variety  of  abftract  notions;  but 
among  a  free,  independant  and  warlike 
people,  it  mull:  have  borrowed  its  colour¬ 
ings  from  the  genius  of  the  fpeakers  *. 

There 


ally  thefe  were  different. 
And  yet  after  all,  the 
Welsh  and  Erse  conti¬ 
nue  as  remote  as  pofible 
from  the  English  (and 
every  other  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  whether  an¬ 
cient  or  modern)  in  their 
genius,  idioms,  mfledfion, 


conftrudlion,  general  co~ 
pia  verborum ,  and  every 
other  criterion  of  lan¬ 
guage.  See  the  Speci¬ 
mens  annexed  to  the  pre¬ 
face.  7'. 

*  44  Nations  like  fin gle 
44  men,  have  their  pecu- 
44  liar  ideas  ;  thefe  pecu- 

4  4  It  -  - 
JiUt 
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There  is  always  fomething  to  be  admired  in 
the  language  of  a  free  people,  however 
grofs  and  ignorant  they  may  be  in  other 
refpedts  :  Such  a  language  has  always  an 
energetic  brevity,  lively  and  fententious 
turns,  and  pidturefque  expreffions,  which 
the  conftraint  of  our  education,  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  and  the  dominion  of  fafhion 
render  the  modern  tongues  incapable  of  re¬ 
taining.  But  what  mull  have  contributed 
ftill  further  to  give  ftrength  and  fublimity  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  was  their 
general  and  diftinguifhed  tafle  for  poetry. 
This  is  a  fubjeCt  fo  interefting  as  to  deferve 
to  be  treated  with  particular  attention. 


Mankind,  every  where  efientially  the 
fame,  have  been  always  led  to  poetical 
compofition,  prior  to  that  of  profe.  This 
feems,  at  prefent,  the  reverfe  of  the  natural 
order  ;  but  we  think  fo  either  through  our 
prejudices  or  for  want  of  putting  ourfelves 
in  the  place  of  a  people  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  writing.  Pleafing  founds  and 
the  attractions  of  harmony  would  ftrike  at 
firft  every  ear  ;  but  fong  could  not  long 


liar  ideas  become  the 
6C  genius  of  their  lan- 
“  guage,  fince  the  fym- 
“  bol  mufr  of  courfe  cor- 
<c  refpond  to  its  arche- 
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Hermes,  p.  407. 
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fubfift  without  poetry.  No  foofrer  was  it 
obferved  how  thefe  two  united  powers 
fixed  and  imprefied  thofe  images  on  the 
mind,  which  the  memory  was  defirous  of 
retaining ;  than  they  acquired  a  new  de¬ 
gree  of  edeem,  eipecially  among  fuch  as 
alpired  to  a  lading  fame.  Verfe  was  made 
ule  of  to  preferve  the  memory  of  remark¬ 
able  events  and  great  aftions.  The  laws  of 
a  people,  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
rural  labours  were  alfo  recorded  in  num¬ 
bers,  becaufe  thefe  are  fubjects  which  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  great  variety  of  particulars, 
might  eafily  fall  into  oblivion.  Hence  it 
was  that  Greece  could  already  boad  of  an 
Horner,^  an  Hefiod,  and  of  many  other 
poets,  feveral  ages  before  Pkerecydes-^ 
had  written  in  profe.  Hence  among  the 
Gauls  and  other  Celtic  nations  there  were 
poems  compofed  on  all  fubjeds  from  the 
carlied  ages,  which  the  Druids,  who  were 
appointed  to  educate  the  youth,  frequently 
employed  twenty  years  in  teaching  them  to 
repeat  1  his  cudom,  rendered  facred 
by  its  high  antiquity,  which  ever  com¬ 
mands  reiped  from  the  people,  was  in 


*  He  lived  600  years 
after  the  taking  of  Troy  ; 
whereas  there  were  poets 
previous  to  that  famous 


expedition. 

f  Caefar.  Comment, 
lib.  vi.  14. 
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force  many  ages  after  the  art  of  writing 
had  pointed  out  a  more  perfect  method  of 
preferving  the  memorials  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  In  like  manner  the  Scandinavians 
for  a  long  time  applied  their  Runic  letters 
only  to  the  fenfelefs  purpofes  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  nor  did  they  during  fo  many  years 
ever  think  of  committing  to  writing  thofe 
verfes  with  which  their  memories  were 
loaded  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  only 
wrote  down  a  fmall  quantity  of  them  at 
laft.  The  idea  of  making  a  book  never 
entered  into  the  heads  of  thofe  fierce  war¬ 
riors,  who  knew  no  medium  between  the 
violent  exercifes  and  fatigues  of  war  or 
huntings  and  a  ftupid  lethargic  Rate  of 
ina&ion.  Among  the  innumerable  advan¬ 
tages,  which  accrued  to  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  from  the  introduction  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  that  of  teaching  them  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  ufeful 
purpofes,  is  not  the  leaf!:  valuable.  Nor 
could  a  motive  lefs  facred  have  eradicated 
that  habitual  and  barbarous  prejudice, 
which  caufed  them  to  negled  fo  admirable 
a  fecret.  The  churches  and  monafteries 
were  at  Ieaft  fo  many  afylums  where  this 
fecret  was  preferved,  while  the  ferocity  of 
manners  which  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages, 
tended  again  to  confign  it  to  oblivion.  The 
theological  difputes  between  the  different 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIII.  Cc  iedts 
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feds  had  this  good  effed,  that  they  obliged 
them  to  confult  many  ancient  books,  and 
to  compofe  new  ones.  The  Celtic  religion 
on  the  contrary,  by  relying  on  poetry  and 
tradition  for  the  prefervation  of  its  tenets, 
and  in  a  manner  forbidding  the  ufe  of  wri¬ 
ting,  left  they  fhould  be  divulged,  muft 
needs  extend  the  empire  of  barbarifm  and 
ignorance. 

So  long  as  that  religion  prevailed  in  the 
North,  the  ufe  of  letters  being  very  li¬ 
mited  ;  it  is  no  paradox  to  fay  that  verfe 
was  a  neceffary  medium,  of  knowledge, 
and  the  poet  an  elfential  officer  of  the 
ftate.  And  if  it  requires  a  peculiar  and 
uncommon  genius  to  excel  in  this  art,  the 
profeftors  of  it  would  of  courfe  acquire  a 
very  high  degree  of  efteem  and  reiped. 
All  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  North 
are  full  of  the  honours  paid  this  order 
of  men  both  by  princes  and  people  ;  nor 
can  the  annals  of  poetry  produce  any  age 
or  country  which  refleds  more  glory  and 
luftre  upon  it.  The  ancient  chronicles 
conftantly  reprefent  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  as  attended  by 

one  or  more  scalds  for  this  was  the 

»* 

*  The  word  Scald  is  cc  of  language.”  Vide 
judged  by  Tor  feus  to  Torfei  Praefat.  ad  Or- 
have  fignified  originally  cades,  folio.  T. 

44  a  fmoother  and  polifher 
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name  they  gave  their  poets.  They  were 
more  efpecially  honoured  and  carefled  at  the 
courts  of  thofe  princes,  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  great  actions  and 
paffion  for  glory.  Harold  Harfagre, 
for  inftance,  placed  them  at  his  feafts 
above  all  the  other  officers  of  his  court 
Many  princes  entrufted  them  both  in  peace 
and  war  with  commiffions  of  the  utmoft 
importance.  They  never  fet  out  on  any 
confiderable  expedition  without  fome  of 
them  in  their  train.  Hacon  earl  of  Nor¬ 
way  had  five  celebrated  poets  along  with 
him  in  that  famous  battle  of  which  I  have 
fpoken,  when  the  warriors  of  Jomfburg 
wrere  defeated ;  and  hiftory  records  that 
they  fung  each  an  ode  to  animate  the  fol- 
diers  before  they  engaged  *f.  But  they 
enjoyed  another  advantage,  which  would 
be  more  the  envy  of  the  poets  of  thefe 


*  Vid.  Hilt.  Norveg. 
vol.  II.  p.  21.  Bartholin. 
Cauf.  Contempt,  a  Dan. 
Mortis,  p.  166. 

+  See  Xorf  Bartholin, 
p.172.  who  produces  other 
inftances  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  :  particularly  that  of 
Olave  king  of  Norway, 
who  placed  three  of  his 
Scalds  about  him  to  be 


eye  witnefles  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits  (as  defcribed  by 
our  author  below)  :  thefe 
bards  compofed  each  of 
them  a  fong  on  the  fpot, 
which  Bartholin  has 
printed  and  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  veriion. 
Other  fongs  of  the  fame 
kind  may  be  found  in  the 
fame  author.  T. 
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days.  They  were  rewarded  for  the  poems 
they  compofed  in  honour  of  the  kings  and. 
heroes,  with  magnificent  prefents.  We 
never  find  the  scald  finging  his’verfes  at 
the  courts  of  princes  without  being  recom- 
penfed  with  golden  rings,  glittering  arms, 
and  rich  apparel.  Their  refped  for  this  or¬ 
der  of  men  often  extended  fo  far  as  to  remit 
the  punifhment  of  crimes  they  had  commit¬ 
ted,  on  condition  they  fued  out  their  pardon 
in  verfe  ;  and  we  have  ftill  extant  an  ode, 
by  which  Eg  ill,  a  celebrated  poet,  atoned 
for  a  murder  he  had  been  guilty  of  *.  In 
a  word,  the  poetic  art  was  held  in  fuch 
high  eftimation,  that  great  lords  and  even 
kings  did  not  difdain  to  cultivate  it  with 
the  utrnoft  pains  themfelves.  Rogvald 
earl  of  the  Orkney  iflands  paffed  for  a  very 
able  poet  ;  he  boafis  himfelf,  in  a  fong 
of  his  which  is  fall  extant,  that  he  knew 
how  to  compofe  verfes  on  all  fubjeds ;j-. 
Kinp-  Regner  was  no  lei's  diftinguifhed  for 

o  o 

his  Ml  in  poetry,  than  in  war  and  navi- 


*  Eg:ll  h?d  even  kil¬ 
led  the  fon  of  that  prince, 
who  remitted  his  punifn- 
ment  :  This  was  Eric 
Blodox  king  of  Norway. 
The  reader  may  fee  an 

j 

Englifh  verfion  of  the 
poem  Eg  ill  compofed 
on  this  occafion,  together 


with  the  original,  in  a 
little  8vo  pamphlet,  in- 
titled  44  Pive  Pieces  of 
44  Runic  Poetry,  tranfat- 
44  ed  from  the  Icelandic 
44  language,”  1763. 

T. 

f  Vid.  Worm.  Litter. 
Runic,  p.  195. 
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gallon.  Many  of  his  poems  were  long 
preferved  in  the  North,  and  may  be  found 
inferted  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life  :  and  it  is 
well  known  that  he  died  no  lefs  like  a 
poet  than  an  hero. 

The  refpeCt  however  which  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  paid  to  their  scalds  was  not 
owing  to  the  nobility  of  their  extraction. 
A  people  whofe  objeCt  was  glory,  could  not 
fail  of  fhowing  a  great  deference  to  thofe 
who  both  publifhed  it  abroad  and  configned 
it  to  futurity,  let  their  original  be  what  it 
would.  A  prince  or  illuftrious  warrior 
oftentimes  expofed  his  life  with  fo  much 
intrepidity  only  to  be  praifed  by  his  Scald, 
who  was  both  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  his 
bravery.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  kind  of 
men,  altho’  poets,  were  never  guilty  of  flat¬ 
tery,  and  never  laviffied  their  praifes  on  he¬ 
roes  and  kings  themfelves  unlefs  theirgallant 
exploits  were  quite  inconteftible  *.  Hence 
arofe  the  cuftom  of  always  bringing  them 
into  the  fcene  of  a&ion  :  Olave  king  of 
Norway  placing  e  three  of  ’  them  one  day 
around  him  in  battle,  cried  out  with  fpirit, 
“  You  fhall  not  relate  what  you  have  only 
“  heard,  but  what  you  are  eye-witnefles 

*  Vid.  Bartholin,  p.  154.  et  cap.  10.  lib.  i. 
paflim.  T, 
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u  of  yourfelves  The  fame  poets  ufually 
fung  their  verfes  themfelves  at  folemn  fefti- 
vals  and  in  great  afiemblies,  to  the  found  of 
the  flute  or  harp*f.  But  the  fubjecf  of 
thefe  poems  was  not  confined  to  one  Angle 
event,  fuch  as  a  vidtory  or  fome  generous 
a&ion  ;  it  was  frequently  a  genealogical 
hiftory  of  all  the  kings  of  the  country,  de¬ 
duced  down  from  the  Gods  to  the  reigning 
prince,  who  always  derived  his  origin  from 
them.  Thefe  poems  were,  according  to 
Tacitus,  the  only  annals  of  the  Germans  J: 
They  had  great  numbers  of  them,  which 
were  not  wholly  forgotten  in  the  eighth 
century  ;  fince  Eginhard  relates,  that 
Charlemagne  caufed  them  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing.  ct  And  even  learnt 
“  himfelf,”  adds  the  hiftorian,  “  the  rude 
<£  and  ancient  fongs  in  which  the  ex- 
-  ‘  ploits  and  the  wars  of  the  firft  princes 
<£  were  celebrated.”  In  poems  of  the 
fame  kind  con  filled  for  many  ages  all  the 
hiftory  of  the  Scandinavians.  A  bard 
named  Thiodolfe,  celebrated  in  his 


*  Vid.  Olaf.  Saga  ap. 
Verel.  ad  Herv.  Sag.  p. 
178.  Banholin.  Cauf. 
Contemp.  a  Dan.  &c. 

P-  *72* 

f  Stephan  in  not.  ad 
Saxon,  p.  ig. 


X  Celebrant  carminlbus 
antiquis  ( quod  unmn  apud 
illos  memories  et  annalium 
genus  eft )  tui/lajiem ,  Cfc, 
Tac.  Germ.  c.  10. 

T. 
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verfes  the  exploits  of  Harold  and  thirty 
of  his  predeceffors ;  another  called  Ey- 
vi nd,  compofed  an  hiftorical  poem  which 
went '  back  as  far  as  Odin.  Such  are  the 
fources  whence  Saxo  drew  his  materials  for 
the  firft  fix  or  feven  books  of  his  hiftory, 
and  he  might  doubtlefs  have  derived  great 
affiftance  from  them,  if  he  had  not  hap¬ 
pened  to  live  in  an  age  wholly  deftitute 
of  that  exact  fkill  in  criticifm,  which 
knows  how  to  feparate  fa<fts  from  the 
fictions  with  which  they  are  blended. 

The  neceflity  there  was  for  poets,  the 
natural  attractions  of  the  art  itfelf,  and 
thofe  it  derived  from  the  manners  of  the 
age,  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of 
scalds.  An  ancient  Icelandic  manufcript 
has  preferved  a  lift  of  all  fuch  as  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  three  northern 
kingdoms,  from  the  reign  of  Regner  Lod- 
brog  to  that  of  Valdemar  II.*  They  are  in 
number  two  hundred  and  thirty,  among 
whom  we  find  more  than  one  crowned  head. 
But  what  is  not  lefs  remarkable  is,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  natives  of  Iceland. 
The  reader  has  doubtlefs  by  this  time  obfer- 
ved  that  we  are  indebted  to  that  iiland  for 
almoft  all  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the 

*  Viz.  from  A.  D.  750,  to  1157. — Vide  Scald  a-? 
TAL  in  Append,  ad  Lit.  Run,  Ol.  Worm.  p.  242. 
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northern  nations  now  remaining.  It  cannot 
eafiiy  be  accounted  for  how  it  came  to 
pafs,  that .  a  people  disjoined  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  few  in  number,  de- 
preffed  by  poverty,  and  fituated  in  fo' un¬ 
favourable  a  climate,  ftiould  be  capable  in 
thofe  dark  ages,  of  manifefting  fuch  a  tafte 
for  literature,  and  ftiould  even  rife  to 
the  perception  of  the  more  refined  men¬ 
tal  pleafures.  While  they  were  heathens, 
tne  Icelandic  annalifts  were  always  deem¬ 
ed  the  beft  in  the  North.  After  they 
had  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith,  they 
were  the  firft  who  thought  of  unravelling 
the  chaos  of  ancient  hiftory,  who  colleded 
the  old  poems,  digefted  the  chronicles  into 
a  regular  form,  and  applied  themfelves  to 
rCxCUv.,  fiom  oblivion  the  traditions  of  tbeir 
pagan  theology.  Were  we  better  informed 
of  certain  particulars  relating  to  the  ftate 
of  the  North  during  thofe  remote  ages,  we 
mi  fit  p  diihly  find  the  caufe  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  either  in  the  poverty  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Iceland,  which  drove  them  to 
feek  their  fortunes  at  the  neighbouring 
courts  ;  Or  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  bards, 
which  excited  their  emulation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prepoflefied  ftrangers  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  ;  Or  laftly,  in  the  nature  of  their  re¬ 
publican  government,  in  which  the  talent 
,oi  oratory  and  the  reputation  of  fuperior 

fenfe 

*  V  ^ 
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fenfe  and  capacity  are  the  diredt  roads  to 
refpedt  and  preferment. 

The  ftile  of  thefe  ancient  poems  is  very 
enigmatical  and  figurative,  very  remote 
from  the  common  language,  and  for  that 
reafon,  grand,  but  tumid ;  fublime,  but 
obfcure.  If  it  be  the  character  of  po¬ 
etry  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
profe,  if  the  language  of  the  Gods  ought 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  men,  if 
every  thing  fhould  be  exprefled  by  imagery, 
figures,  hyperboles,  and  allegories,  the 
Scandinavians  may  rank  in  the  highefl  clafs 
of  poets  :  Nor  is  this  unaccountable.  The 
fearing  flights  of  fancy  may  pofiibly  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  a  rude  and  uncultivated, 
than  to  a  civ-ilized  people.  The  great  ob- 
jedls  of  nature  ficrike  more  forcibly  on  rude 
imaginations.  Their  paffions  are  not  im¬ 
paired  by  the  conftraint  of  laws  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  paucity  of  their  ideas  and  the 
barrennefs  of  their  language  oblige  them  to 
borrow  from  all  nature,  images  fit  to  cloath 
their  conceptions  in.  How  fhould  abftradt 
terms  and  reflex  ideas,  which  fo  much 
enervate  our  poetry,  be  found  in  theirs  ? 
They  could  feldom  have  been  met  with  in 
their  moft  familiar  converfations.  The 
moment  the  foul,  refle&ing  on  its  own 
operations  recurs  inwards,  and  detaches  it- 
felf  from  exterior  objects,  the  imagination 
Chap.  XIII.  lofes 
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lofes  its  energy,  the  paffions  their  activity, 
the  mind  becomes  ievere,  and  requires 
ideas  rather  than  fenfations ;  language  then 
becomes  precife  and  cautious,  and  poetry 
being  no  longer  the  child  of  pure  paffion, 
is  able  to  affeft  but  feebly.  If  it  be  afked, 
what  is  become  of  that  magic  power  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  this  art  ?  It  may 
be  well  faid  to  exift  no  more.  The  poetry 
of  the  modern  languages  is  nothing  more 
than  ,reafoning  in  rhime,  addreffed  to  the 
underftanding,  but  very  little  to  the  heart. 
No  longer  effentially  connected  with  reli¬ 
gion,  politics  or  morality,  it  is  at  prefent, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  a  mere  private  art,  an 
amufement  that  attains  its  end  when  it 
hath  gained  the  cold  approbation  of  a  few 
feledt  judges. 

The  mod  affecting  and  mod:  ftriking 
paffages  in  the  ancient  northern  poetry, 
were  fuch  as  now  feem  to  us  the  mod  whim- 
deal,  unintelligible  and  overftrained :  So 
different  are  our  modes  of  thinking  from 
theirs.  We  can  admit  of  nothing  but 
what  is  accurate  and  perfpicuous.  They 
only  required  bold  and  aftonifhing  images 
which  appear  to  us  hyperbolical  and  gi¬ 
gantic.  What  alfo  contributes  to  render 
their  poetry  very  obfeure  at  prefent,  is  that 
the  language  of  it  is  borrowed  from  their 
mythology ;  a  mythology  not  fo  familiar  to 
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us  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
When  they  did  not  allude  to  their  own 
fables,  they  took  their  metaphors  from 
other  fubje&s,  which  were  commonly  very 
far-fetched  and  remote :  Thus  a  poet  fel- 
dom  exprefled  heaven  by  any  other  term 
than  “  the  fcull  of  the  giant  Ymer,”  al¬ 
luding  to  a  fable  on  that  fubjeCt.  The 
rain-bow  was  called  “  the  bridge  of  the 
“  Gods:”  Gold  was  “  the  tears  of  Freya:” 
Poetry,  “  the  prefent,  or  the  drink  of 
“  Odin.”  The  earth  was  either  indiffer¬ 
ently  tc  the  fpoufe  of  Odin,  The  flefh  of 
Ymer,  The  daughter  of  the  night,  The 
vefiel  which  floats  on  the  ages.  Or  the 
<c  foundation  of  the  air  :”  Herbs  and  plants 
were  called,  “  the  hair  or  the  fleece  of 
<c  the  earth.”  A  combat  was  termed  “  a 
<c  bath  of  blood,  The  hail  of  Odin,  The 
fhock  of  bucklers:”  The  fea  was  “  the 
“  field  of  pirates,  and  the  girdle  of  the 
6t  earth Ice,  “  the  greateft  of  all 
“  bridges :”  A  (hip,  <c  the  horfe  of  the 
cc  waves The  tongue,  <£  The  fword  of 
cc  words,”  &c.  Each  of  their  deities 
might  be  exprefled  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  phrafes.  In  fhort,  a  peculiar  ftudy  of 
this  kind  of  language  was  neceflary  to  con- 
ilitute  a  poet ;  for  which  reafon  they  early 
eompofed  a  dictionary  of  it  for  the  ufe 
as  well  of  the  Scalds,  as  their  readers. 
Cfiap.  XIII.  The 
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The  fame  Rogvald  earl  of  the  Orkneys, 
before  fpoken  of,  is  laid  to  have  compofed 
a  work  of  this  fort,  which,  according  to 
Wormius,  is  Hill  extant,  under  the  name  of 
the  poetical  key  * ,  Another  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Icelandic  Edda,  and  is 
in  titled  scald  a,  or  The  art  of  Poetry. 
This  is  a  collection  of  epithets  and  fynoni- 
mous  words  feleCted  from  their  beft  poets, 
very  like  thofe  which  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  when  they  firft  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  Latin  poetry. 

Yet  they  fometimes  compofed  verfes  in  a 
more  Ample  ftile,  and  nearer  approaching  to 
common  language;  but  this  only  happened 
when  in  converfation  a  Scald,  either  to  (hew 
his  happy  talent,  or  to  do  more  honour  to 
the  perfon  with  whom  he  converfed,  anfwer- 
ed  in  extemporary  metre.  This  Angular 
mode  of  expreffing  themfelves  was  very 
common  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
and  proves  in  what  degree  of  efteem  this 


*  Vid.  Worm.  Litter. 

Runic,  p.  195. - Rog- 

valdus  Orcadian  comes , 
princeps  egregius ,  inter 
alias  nob  lies  dotes ,  quibus 
ornatus  ejl ,  pr  afiantiffirnus 
et  prompt ijjimus  full  Rhyth- 
mijla ,  rfCLAVEM  RHYTH- 
M  i  tic  am,  qua  adhuc  ex- 


tat ,  corfecijje  dicitur .< - 

Habuit  eiiam  tile  in  Pa- 
lecjiinam  navigans  itineris 
comites  Rhyihmi/las  duos 
If  an  do  s ,  qui  una  cum  ipfo 
res  quoiidie  gejlas  rhythmis 
comprehenderunt ,  et  magna 
apud  ilium  in  ajlimatione 
fue  runt.  T. 

people 
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people  held  the  art  of  poetry.  The  chro¬ 
nicles  have  preferved  a  great  number  of 
fuch  conventions  in  verfe ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  poems,  which 
might  be  fung  at  firft  and  eafily  committed 
to  memory,  were  oftentimes  the  text  of 
which  fucceeding  chronicles  were  nothing 
more  than  commentaries  or  expofitions. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  the  verfes 
were  compofed  by  the  authors  of  thofe 
hiftories  :  They  are  mever  affigned  to  any 
but  the  scalds  by  profeffion ;  and  are 
quoted  by  the  hiftorians  as  their  proofs  and 
vouchers  :  And  befides  it  is  known  to  have 
been  ufual  with  the  Scalds  to  interlard 
their  difcourfe  with  extemporary  verfes. 
There  are  to  this  day  both  in  the  North,  in 
Italy  and  in  other  countries,  many  famous 
compofers  of  impromptu  s.  Thus  it  is 
reported  of  an  Icelandic  bard,  named  Si- 
vard  *,  that  when  he  fpoke  in  prole  his 
tongue  feemed  embarrafied  and  to  deliver 
his  thoughts  with  difficulty,  but  that  he 
expreffed  himfelf  in  verfe  with  the  greateft 
fluency  and  eafe.  The  hiftorians  frequently 
and  pofitively  aftiire  us  that  thefe  verfes 
Vrere  fpoken  off-hand.  This  is  what  is 
remarked  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Eg  ill, 
for  inftance,  who  purchafed  his  pardon 

*  V id.  Olav.  in  Epift.  apud  Worm.  Litter.  Runic. 
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from  the  king  of  Norway  by  finging 
an  extemporary  ode  which  ftill  remains, 
and  is  jntitied  the  ransom  of  Egill*. 
The  fame  elogium  is  often  given  to  an¬ 
other  more  ancient  Scald,  called  Eyvind, 
and  furnamed  from  his  fuperior  talents, 
“  The  crofs  of  the  poets.”  All  the  chro¬ 
nicles  mention  his  great  facility  in  com- 
pofing  verfes,  as  a  matter  well  known 
throughout  the  North. 

We  muft  not  however  infer,  that  thefe 
poets  were  wholly  unconfined  by  rules,  or 
that  even  they  were  not  under  very  fevere 
ones  :  it  is  true,  if  we  may  credit  Wor- 
mius,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fhackles 
of  rhime,  which  have  fo  long  galled  mo¬ 
dern  poets  -f*.  But  pofiibly  this  learned 

man 


*  Vid.  Torf.  H.  N. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 88.  et  feq. 

t  By  way  of  Appendix 
to  his  Liter  atura  Ru¬ 
nic  a,  Wormius  has  gi¬ 
ven  fome  of  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  Runic  Poetry 
communicated  to  him  by 
a  friend  :  One  of  thefe  is, 
<£  Rhythmorum  veterum  tn- 
<s  finit a  fere  funt  genera , 
<c  vulgo  tamen  if  tailor  um 
ic  centum  triginta  [ex  ejfe 
putantur the  author 
adds  by  way  of  corollary 
.  Nec  inter  h&c  recen- 


febaiur  illud  genus  quo  jam 
ludunt  nof  rates ,  totum  ar- 
iificium  in  ofxoiorsXsvToig 
ponentes.  Meaning  only 
that  there  were  136  forts 
of  metre,  without  includ¬ 
ing  rhyme  ;  for  he  after¬ 
wards  gives  a  long  poem 
all  in  rhyme.  But  the 
publilher  having  inad¬ 
vertently  added  in  the 
margin  (by  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the 
paragraph)  Modernum 
Rbythmi  genus  veteribus  in~ 
cognitum  •>  fuperficial  Rea¬ 
ders 


6  • 
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man  fhould  rather  have  faid,  that  the  old 
northern  poets  did  not  always  make  ufe  of 
rhime  ;  for  he  even  quotes,  in  the  fame 
treatife,  ancient  poems  which  are  not  only 
in  rhime,  but  even  rhimed  with  the  ut- 
moft  exadlnefs  Bartholin  has  alfo 


ders  have  been  led  into 
the  miftake,  that  Rhyme 
was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  northern  Scalds, 
and  by  parity  of  reafon 
to  all  the  Gothic  poets ; 
whereas  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  from  thefe  that  this 
modern  ornament  of 


verfe  derived  its  origin 
and  ufe.  T. 

*  This  is  the  famous 
Ode  of  Eg  ill,  mentioned 
above  ;  which  is  not  only 
in  fingle,  but  double 
rhymes.  Take  a  ftanzst 
by  way  of  fpecimen  : 


Raud  hilmer  hior 
That  var  hrafn-agior 
Fleinn  hitte  fior 
Flugn  drey  rug  fpior 
01  Flagds  gota 
Tharbiodur  jkota 
Thrad  nift  Nara 
Nattucrd  ara . 


2.  e.  cc  The  king  dyed 
ct  his  fword  in  crimfon  ; 
<c  his  fword  that  glutted 
“  the  hungry  ravens. 
<c  The  weapon  aimed  at 
cc  human  life.  The 
bloody  lances  few. 
<£  The  commander  of  the 
cc  Scottifh  fleet  fed  fat 
“  the  birds  of  prey.  The 


cc  fifterofNARA  [Death] 
ct  trampled  on  the  foe  : 
tc  fhe  trampled  on  the 
ct  evening  food  of  the 
cc  eagle.”  See  Five 
Pieces  of  Runic  Po¬ 
etry,  p.  52.  93.  Olaii 
Worm.  Literatur. 
Runic,  p.  232. 


T. 
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given  us  two  little  fongs  in  rhime,  which 
feem  to  be  older  than  the  tenth  century  •f. 
It  is  probable  that  many  more  of  the 
fame  age,  are  either  totally  loft  or  con¬ 
cealed  in .  manufcripts  which  1  am  unac¬ 
quainted  with.  Since  that  time  the  poets 
have  more  and  more  run  into  the  ufe  of 
rhime.  We  find  in  the  colledion  of  an¬ 
cient  monuments,*  published  by  Mr.  Bior- 
ner,  a  pretty  long  poem, .  which,  according 
to  that  author,  was  writ  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century ;  this  poem  is  not  only 
molt  exadly  and  uniformly  in  rhime,  but 
the  meafure  feems  to  be  much  like  what 
we  [the  French]  call  heroic  or  Alexandrine 
verfe.  Some  people  have  advanced  that 
rhime  is  of  a  very  ancient  date  among  the 
Celtic  nations  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
very  folid  proofs  of  this  :  it  is  however 
likely  enough,  if  we  refled:  that  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians*  were  long  acquainted  with  it, 
and  that  there  is  no  kind  of  harmony  or 
cadence  more  iimple  or  more  likely  to  catch 
the  ear. 


f  Vid.  Olaf.  Tryg- 
guafon.  Saga  apud  Bar¬ 
tholin.  Cauf.  contempt, 
a  Dan.  mortis,  p.  81,  et 
p.  489. 

*  This  is  true,  fup- 
pofing  the  Scandinavians 


were  a  branch  of  the 
Celtes :  One  may  how¬ 
ever  infer  from  its  being 
ufed  among  thofe  nor¬ 
thern  tribes,  that  it  early 
prevailed  among  the  other 
Gothic  nations.  T. 

It 
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4  \  » 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  wherein  con- 
fifted  the  mechanifm  and  harmony  of  thofe 
ancient  verfes  which  were  not  in  rhime. 
The  learned  who  have  made  the  northern 
languages  their  ftudy,  fancy  they  difcover 
in  fome  of  them  the  Saphic  meafure,  which 
many  Greek  lyric  poets  and  Horace  in 
J-ffitin  fo  frequently  chofe  *.  In  others  the 

poet 


*  Dalin.  Suea.  Rik. 

Hift.  lib.  viii. - [This 

refemblance  to  the  Sap¬ 
phic  meafure,  will  I  am* 
afraid  be  found  only  ima¬ 
ginary.  It  may  with 
more  certainty  be  affirm¬ 
ed  that  the  vaft  variety  of 
metre  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Scalds  may  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether  be  reduced 
to  different  kinds  of  Al¬ 
literation.  In  Wormius 
we  have  an  exa£t  analylis 
of  one  of  thefe  forts  of 
metre :  in  which  it  was 
fequifite  that  the  ftanza 


or  ftrophe  fhould  confiff 
of  four  diftichs,  and  each 
verfe  of  fix  fyllables.  In 
each  diftich  three  words 
at  leaf!  were  required  to 
begin  with  the  fame  let¬ 
ters,  (that  is,  two  words 
in  one  verfe,  and  one  in 
the  other),  that  there 
fhould  befides  this  be  two 
correfpondent  fyllables  in- 
each  verfe,  and  that  none 
of  the  correfpondences 
ought  immediately  to  fol¬ 
low  each  other ;  &c.'  as 
in  the  following  Lathi 
couplet : 


ChriS'Tus  Caput  noSTrum 
Cor O Net  te  bONis . 


This  appears  to  us  at 
prefent,  to  be  only  a  very 
laborious  way  of  trifling  ; 
however  we  ought  not  to 
Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIII, 


decide  too  haftily  :  every 
language  has  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  laws  of  harmony; 
and  as  the  ancient  Greeks 
D  d  and 


1 
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poet  fiems  to  have  tied  himfelf  up  to  begin 
the  two  -firft  lines  of  each  ftrophe  with 
the  fame  letters,  and  to  confine  'his  verfe 
within  fix  fyllables.  Others  think  they 

obferve  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines 

'  ^ 

correfpond 


and  Romans  formed  their 
metre  of  certain  artful 
diffributions  of  their  long 
and  fhort  fyllables  :  fo 
the  northern  Scalds  placed 
the  ftruciure  or  theirs  in 
the  flu  died  repetition  and 
adaptation  of  the  vowels 

and  confonantis, - The 

fame  mode  of  verification 
was  admired  by  our  An¬ 
glo  Saxon  anceffors,  and 
hath  not  wholly  b  en  laid 
2 fide  much  more  than 
two  centuries  among  our 
Englifh  poets;  fee  “  Re- 
c<  liques  of  ancient  Engl, 
“poetry,”  Vol.  II.  p. 

260. - It  may  not  be 

amifs  to  add,  that  the 
metre  of  the  Welsh 
hards  is  altogether  of  the 
alliterative  kind,  and  full 
as  artificial  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  : 
y  ct  thole  who  thoroughly 
underhand  that  language, 
aflert  that  this  kind  of 
metre  is  extremely  pleaf- 
iog  to  the  ear,  and  does 
not  fubjedf  the  poet  to 


more  rehraint  than  the 
different  forts  of  feet  did 
the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  metre 
of  the  ancient  Claffics, 
and  that  of  the  Gothic 
and  Celtic  bards,  in  the 
different  genius  of  their 
refpecStive  languages.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
chiefly  confihed  of  poly- 
fyliables,  of  words  ending 
with  vowels,  and  not  o- 
verburdened  with  confo- 
nants  :  their  poets  there¬ 
fore  (if  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  harmony)  could  not 
but  make  their  metre  to 
co  11  ft ff  in  quantity,  or  the 
artful  diipofal  of  the  long 
and  fhort  fyllables ; 
whereas  the  old  Celtic 
and  T  eutonic  languages^ 
being  chiefly  competed  of 
monofyljables,  could  have 
had  hardly  any  fuch  thing 
as  quantity,  and  on  the 
other  hand  abounding  in 

harfh 

4 ' 
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correfpond  in  many  different  refpeds, 
either  in  the  fame  or  in  different  ftrophees. 
The  moil  fkilful  inveftigators  of  this  fub- 
J edt  affure  us,  that  the  poets  perpetually 
invented  new  meafures,  and  reckon  up  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  kinds  The  ex¬ 
plication  of  them  we  muft  leave  to  the 
affiduity  of  thofe  who  have  reckoned  them 

UP- 

This  tafte  for  the  abftrufe  and  compli¬ 
cated^  could  not  fail  of  running  them  into 
allegories  and  enigmas  of  every  kind :  We 
often  meet  with  princes  and  great  warriors 
in  the  ancient  chronicles,  propofing  riddles 
and  affixing  penalties  on  fuch  as  could 
not  unravel  them.  In  the  firft  interview 
king  Regner  had  with  the  beautiful  ffiep- 
herdefs  before  mentioned,  he  tried  by 
enigmas  to  difcover  whether  her  wit  was 
anfwerable  to  her  beauty.  Another  king, 
named  Eric,  rendered  himfelf  famous  for 
being  able  to  give  immediate  anfwers  to 
thirty  riddles,  which  Odin  himfelf  had 


harfh  confonants,  the  firft 
effort  of  their  bards  to 
reduce  it  to  harmony  muft 
have  been  by  placing 
thefe  confonants  at  fuch 
diftances  from  each  other, 
fo  intermixing;  them  with 
Vowels,  and  fo  artfully 

Chap.  XIII. 


interweaving,  repeating 
and  dividing  thefe  fe- 
veral  founds,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreeable  effedl 
from  their  ftrucfure.  T. 

*  Worm.  App.  Litt. 
Run.  p.  165.  rec.  edit. 
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come  to  propofe  to  him,  having  aflumed 
the  appearance  of  one  Gest,  a  man  ex¬ 
tremely  well  verfed  in  this  art.  Thefe  are 
ftill  extant  in  an  old  Icelandic  romance*. 
But  excepting  fome  few,  which  are  toler¬ 
ably  ingenious,  they  are  either  totally  un¬ 
intelligible,  or  built  on  verbal  equivoca¬ 
tions.  The  poets  were  not  limited  to  this 
kind  only.  There  is  mention  made  from 
the  earlieft  ages  of  LoGOGRVPHsf,  and 
other  ftill  more  trifling  fpecies  of  wit,  for 
which  we  happily  want  even  names.  Some 
of  them  mull  have  coft  much  labour,  and 
all  imply  fuch  an  acutenefs  and  patience  in 
the  inventors,  as  would  hardly  be  expedted 
from  a  nation  of  warriors. 

In  regard  to  the  old  poems,  all  that  is  moft 
needful  to  be  known  about  them,  is  the 
peculiar  genius,  manner  and  tafte  that  runs 
through  them.  Some  of  them  prelent  us 
with  the  faithful  and  genuine  mode  of 
thinking  of  thole  times,  but  they  are  of¬ 
ten  difficult  to  underhand,  and  ftill  more 
to  tranilate.  Neverthelefs,  to  fatisfy  the 


*  Vid,  Hervarer  Saga. 
t.  xv. 

f  A  L  OGOGRYPH  is  a 
kind  of  enigma,  which 
confifts  of  taking,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfcs.  the  differ¬ 


ent  parts  of  the  fame 

word. - See  inftances  of 

this  fpecies  of  falfe  wit 
in  Ol.  Wormii  Literat. 
Runic,  p.  183,  185,  &c. 

T. 
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curiofity  of  thofe  readers  who  like  to  view 
the  original  manners  and  fpirit  of  a  people, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  tranflate  Inch  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  northern  poetry  as  would 
beft  anfvver  this  purpofe.  Thefe  tranfla- 
tions,  together  with  a  few  explanatory 
notes,  will  be  thrown  to  the  end  by  way 
of  fequel,  and  as  affording  vouchers  to  this 
little  work. 


qpHERE  remains  now  but  one  word  to 
JL  add  by  way  of  conclusion.  When 
the  truth  of  fads  is  once  folidly  eftablifhed, 
we  may  fafely  reafon  concerning  their 
caufes.  From  a  reprefentatioii  of  fuch 
tads,  (which  are  here  only  brought  toge¬ 
ther  and  left  to  fpeak  for  themfelves)  a 
pidure  has  been  given  of  the  ancient 
northern  nations.  But  having  thus  in¬ 
formed  ourfelves  concerning  the  manners 
of  this  people ;  why  may  not  we  proceed  a 
ftep  farther,  to  confider  the  general  caufes  of 
their  charader.  It  does  not  feem  impoflible 
here  to  difcover  and  perfue  the  path  which 
nature  hath  taken.  A  great  abundance  of 
blood  and  humours,  ftrong  and  rigid  fibres, 
together  with  an  inexhauflible  vigour, 
formed  the  conftitutional  temperament  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  as  they  do 
Chap.  XIII,  D  d  3  indeed 
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Indeed  of  all  favage  people  who  live  under 
a  like  climate 

Hence  proceeded  that  impetuofity  and 
violence  of  their  paffions  when  they  were 
once  roufed ;  and  hence  in  their  calmer 
moments  that  ferious,  phlegmatic  and  in¬ 
dolent  turn.  The  exercifes  of  war  and  the 
chace,  which  are  great  fatigues  to  a  lefs 
robuft  people,  were  to  them  only  amufe- 
ments,  the  means  of  fhaking  off  their 
lethargy,  and  of  giving  an  agreeable  and 
even  neceffary  motion  to  the  body.  Their 
rclifli  for  this  kind  of  life,  the  effect  of 


*  Sub  Septentrionihus  nu - 
triuntur  gentcs  ■  imyiani- 
bus  corporibusj  candulis  co- 
hribus ,  fanguine  multo 5 
quomam  ab  humor  is  pleni- 
tate ,  codique  refrigera- 
tiombus  funt  confirmati. 
Sanguinis  abundant! d  ferro 
reffiint  fine  timore.  .  .  . 
fui  refrigeratis  nafcuntur 
regionibus  ad  armorum  Ve¬ 
hement  i  am  paraticres  funt , 
mamifque  viribus  rnunt 
Jine  timore ,  feci  tarditate 
anirni  refringuntur .  Vi- 
truv.  lib.  vi.  The  an¬ 
cients  bear  witnefs  to 
thefe  afTertions  ;  The 
fentiments  of  Vitruvius 
are  here  nothing;  more 


than  their  general  opi¬ 
nion.  [Let  the  reader 
caft  his  eye  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pkfTages.  Septen - 
trionates  populi  largo  fan¬ 
guine  redundant  es.  Veget. 
I,  2.  Got  hi  confcientia 
virium  freti ,  robore  cor¬ 
poris  valid! ,  maim  prompt}. 
Ifidor.  Chronic,  p.  73c. 
Germanic#  nat zones,  f#- 
viffimis  duratee  frfgoribus , 
mores  ex  ipfo  cceli  rigors 
traxerunt .  Ifid.  Origa 

#  O 

lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  Scythes 
gens  laboribus  et  bellis  af 
per  a' :  vires  corporum  im- 
menfes.  Jullin.  lib.  ii. 

cap.  3.  Firf  Edit.] 
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conftitutlon,  ftrengthened  in  its  tarn  the 
caufe  that  produced  it.  Thus  ftrongly 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  ren¬ 
dered  hardy  by  education,  the  opinion  they 
entertained  of  their  own  courage  and 
ftrength  mud  have  given  the  peculiar  turn 
to  their  chara&er.  A  man  who  thinks  he 
has  nothing  to  fear,  cannot  endure  any 
fort  of  conftraint ;  much  lefs  will  he  fubmit 
to  any  arbitrary  authority,  which  he  fees 
only  fupported  by  human  power,  or  fuch 
as  he  can  brave  with  impunity.  As  he 
thinks  himfelf  not  obliged  to  court  any 
one’s  favour  or  deprecate  his  refen tment, 
he  fcorns  diffimulation,  artifice  or  falfhood. 
He  regards  thefe  faults,  the  effedts  of  fear, 
as  the  moil  degrading  of  all  others.  He  is 
always  ready  to  repel  force  by  force  ;  hence 
he  is  neither  fufpicious  nor  diftruftful.  A 
declared  enemy  to  his  enemy,  he  attacks 
openly;  he  confides  in  and  is  true  to  others ; 
generous  and  fometimes  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  magnanimous,  becaufe  he  places  his 
deareft  intereft  in  the  idea  he  entertains 
and  would  excite  of  his  courage.  He  does 
not  willingly  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  occu¬ 
pations  as  require  more  afiiduity  than  ac¬ 
tion,  more  application  of  mind  than  body; 
becaufe  moderate  exercife  is  not  fufficient  to 
put  his  blood  and  fibres  into  fuch  a  degree 
of  motion  as  is  necefifary  tg  his  own  eafe. 
Chap.  XIII.  D  d  4  Hence 
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Hence  that  didade  for  the  arts ;  and  as  the 
paffions  always  endeavour  to  judifythem- 
Selves,  hence  alfo  that  contempt  and  preju¬ 
dice  which  reprefents  the  profeffion  of  the 
art»  as  dishonourable.  War  then  becomes 
the  only  employment  he  can  exercife  with 
pleafure.  The  frequent  and  extreme  vi- 
ciffitudes,  the  fatigues  and  dangers  at¬ 
tendant  on  this  way  of  life,  are  alone 
aoie  to  throw  him  into  thole  violent  and 
continual  agitations  his  habit  of  body , re¬ 
quites.  I\ow  if  we  fuppofe  after  this  a 
whole  fociety  compofed  of  fuch  men,  to 
what  a  degree  of  emulation  mud  their  cou¬ 
rage  arife  ?  The  love  of  didindion  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  all  men,  having  here  no  other 
objed  than  perfonal  valour,  with  what  ar¬ 
dour  mud  that  quality  have  been  cultivated 
and  cherished  ?  The  love  of  arms  becom¬ 
ing  thus  their  ruling  and  univerfal  pafilon, 
would  loon  charade  rife  their  religion,  dic¬ 
tate  tneir  laws,  and  in  Short  form  their 
prejudices  and  opinions,  which  decide  every 
thing  among  mankind. 

But  it  may  he  objeded,  that  if  the  man- 
nci^  and  charader  of  the  ancient  northern 
people  pioceeded  io  much  from  the  climate, 
as  tne  fame,  caufe  dill  operates,  why  is  the 
effect  altered  ?  This  is  only  a  Specious 
di faculty.  A  nation  is  never  Solely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  climate,  except  in  its  infancy; 
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while  it  Is  uncultivated  and  barbarous.  It 
is  only  guided  by  inftindi: ;  the  objects  of 
fenfe  and  the  modes  of  living  being  as  yet 
Ample  and  uniform.  When  after  fome  ages* 
reafon  has  been  expanded  by  experience 
and  reflexion,  when  legillators  have  arifen, 
who  either  by  the  native  force  of  genius, 
or  by  obferving  the  manners  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  have  fo  enlarged  their  underfland- 
ings  as  to  perceive  the  neceffity  of  a  change 
of  manners,  it  is  then  that  a  new  fyftem 
of  principles  combat,  and  either  divide  the 
empire  with,  or  totally  triumph  over  the 
firft  phyfical  caufes.  Such  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  effedt  of  Chriftianity  in  the  North,  an 
event  which,  confidered  only  In  a  philo- 
fophical  light,  Ihould  be  ever  regarded  as 
the  dawn  of  thofe  happy  days,  which  were 
afterwards  to  fliine  out  with  fuperior  fplen- 
dour.  In  effect,  this  religion,  which  tended 
to  corredt  the  abufe  of  licentious  liberty, 
to  bariiih  bloody  diffentions  from  among 
individuals,  to  reftrain  robberies  and  pi¬ 
racy,  foftening  the  ferocity  of  manners, 
requiring  a  certain  knowledge  of  letters  and 
hiftory,  re- eftab! idling  a  part  of  mankind, 
who  groaned  under  a  miierable  flavery,  in 
their  natural  rights,  introducing  a  relifli  for 
a  life  of  peace,  and  an  idea  of  happinefs 
independant  of  fenfual  gratifications,  lowed 
the  feeds,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  that  new 
.  .Chap,  XIII.  fpirit, 
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ipirit,  which  grew  to  maturity  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  and  to  which  the  arts  and 
fciences  fpringing  up  along  with  it,  added 
Hill  more  ftrength  and  vigour. 

-  But  after  all,  is  it  very  certain,  as  the  ob¬ 
jection  fuppofes,  that  the  climate  of  Europe 
hath  not  undergone  a  change  fmce  the  times 
we  Ipeak  of?  Thofe  who  have  read  the  an¬ 
cients  with  attention,  think  differently,  and 
conclude,  that  the  degrees  of  cold  are  at 
this  time  much  lefs  fevere  than  they  were 
formerly.  This  is  not  a  place  to  enlarge 
on  a  fubjeCl  which  might  appear  foreign  to 
the  work  *.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that 
the  rivers  in  Gaul,  namely,  the  Loire  and 
the  Rhone  were  regularly  frozen  over  every 
year,  fo  that  frequently  whole  armies  with 
their  carriages  and  baggage  could  march 
over  themj'*.  Even  the  Tyber  froze  at 
Rome,  and  Juvenal  fays  pofitively,  that  it 
was  requilite  to  break  the  ice  in  winter,  in 
order  to  come  at  the  water  of  that  river  §. 

Many 

*  L’Hiftoire  des  Cel-  v.  Dion  alfo  mentions 
tes,  tom.  i.  c.  12.  may  be  the  coldnefs  of  Gaul, 
^onfulted  in  this  matter.  lib.  lxxix.  and  Statius  in 
f  Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  Syly.  lib.  x.  carm.  1. 

§  Hybernum  fracid  glade  defcendet  in  amnem , 

‘ Ter  matutino  Idyberi  mergetur .  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

The  abbe  du  Eos,  from  Tybeh  at  Rome  now 
whom  this  quotation  is  freezes  no  more  than  the 
borrowed,  adds,  that  the  Nile  at  Grand  Cairo, 

and 
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Many  paffages  in  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets 
of  Rome  to  be  full  of  ice  and  fnow*. 
Ovid  allures  us,  that  the  Black  Sea  was 
frozen' annually,  and  appeals  for  the  truth 
of  this  to  the  governour  of  the  province, 
whole  name  he  mentions :  he  alio  relates 
feveral  circumftances  concerning  that  cli¬ 
mate,  which  at  prefent  agree  only  with  Nor¬ 
way  or  Sweden  J.  The  forefts  of  Thrace 
and  Pannonia  were  full  of  ‘  white  ’  bears 
and  white  boars,  in  like  manner  as  now 
the  forefts  of  the  North  *f\  The  northern 

part 


and  that  the  Romans 
reckon  it  a  very  rigorous 
winter  if  the  fnow  lies 
two  days  on  the  ground 
unmelted,  and  if  there  is 
any  ice  on  the  fountains 
which  are  expo  fed  to  the 
North. 

*  See  in  particular  lib. 
ii.  fat.  3  et  6. 

J  Vid.  Trift.  lib.  hi. 
eleg.  9.  De  Ponto.  lib.  iv. 
eleg.  7.  9.  10.  Tourne- 
fort,  a  native  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  fays  in  his  Voy¬ 
ages,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  v/orld  where  he 
climate  is  more  mild,  nor 
the  fruits  more  abundant 
than  in  Thrace  ;  and 
that  the  Black  Sea  is 
now  never  frozen.  Yet 

Chap.  XIII. 


Pliny,  Herodian,  Strabo, 
and  other  authors  ex- 
prefsly  fay,  that  Thrace 
is  in  a  molt  frightful  cli¬ 
mate,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  forced  to  bury  in  the 
earth  and  to  cover  over 
with  dung,  during  the 
winter,  all  the  fruit-trees 
they  wifh  to  preferve. 
Ovid  and  Strabo  agree  in 
faying,  that  the  countries 
about  the  Borifthenes  and 
the  Cimmerian  Bofpho- 
rus  are  both  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  cold.  Vid. 
Plin.  lib.  xv.  c.  18.  He¬ 
ro  Ji  an.  lib.  i.  p.  26.  Stra¬ 
bo  11.  Ovid.  Trift.  lib. 
iii. 

f  Vid,  Paufan.  Arcad. 

c.  xii. 
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J>art  of  Spain  was  little  inhabited  for  the 
fame  caufe*.  In  fhort,  all  the  ancients 
who  mention  the  climate  of  Gaul,  Ger¬ 
many,  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  fpeak  of  it  as 
infupportable  -f ,  and  agree  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fnow  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  being  incapable  of  producing 
olives,  grapes,  and  moft  other  fruits.  It  is 
eafy  to  conceive  that  the  forefts  being 
cleared  away,  the  face  of  the  country  bet¬ 
ter  cultivated,  and  the  marfhy  places 
drained,  the  moift  exhalations  which 
generate  cold,  muft  be  confiderably  lef- 
fened,  and  that  the  rays  of  the  fun"  muft 
have  a  freer  accefs  to  warm  the  earth. 
The  fame  thing  has  happened  in  North 
America  fince  the  Europeans  have  carried 


c.  xii.  The  Gaulifh  and 
German  horfes  were  very 
fmall  and  ill-made,  as  are 
thefe  of  the  coldeft  parts 
of  Scandinavia,  which 
M.  Buffon  attributes  to 
the  fevere  cold  of  thofe 
countries.  V.  Hill.  Nat. 
tom.  iv.  du  Cheval,  Equi 
non  forma  confpicui.  Tac. 
Germ.  Jumenta  Ger ma- 
nls  parva  et  deformia . 
Csefar.  de  bell.  Gallic, 
lib.  xiv. 

*  Vid.  Strab.  lib.  iii. 

[Polybius  fpeaks 


of  Arcadia  itfelf  as  fituate 
under  a  cold  and  humid 
climate.  Lib.  iv.  c.  21. 

Firji  Edit.] 
f  Quid  ijiis  locis  afpe- 
rius  ?  Cicer.  Sithonia 
nix.  i  Germania  '  inf  or  mis 
terns.  Afpera  cash.  Ger¬ 
mania  frugiferarum  arbo- 
rum  impatient.  Tacitus 
paflim.  G allied  hyemefri- 
gidior.  Petronius.  Scy- 
thico  quid  frigore  pejusi 
Ovid.  &c. 

Firji  Edit  1 


there 
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there  their  wonted  induftry  The  hi- 
ftory  of  the  North  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  there  have  been  vaft  forefts  cut 
down,  and  by  this  fingle  means  extenfive 
marfhes  have  been  dried  up  and  converted 
into  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Without 
mentioning  the  general  caufes  which  in- 
fenfibly  effeft  the  definition  of  forefts,  it 
was  common  to  fet  thefe  on  fire  in  order 
to  procure  fertile  fields.  .  This  was  fo  ufual 
a  practice  in  Sweden,  that  this  country  is 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
thence  A  king  of  that  country  was 


*  ec  Our  colonies  in 
North- America”  (fays 
a  learned  Englifhman) 
become  more  tem- 
cc  perate  in  proportion 
6(  as  we  cut  down  the 
<c  forefts  j  but  they  are 
<c  in  general  colder  than 
<c  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope  fituated  under  the 
tc  fame  latitude.”  Vid. 
Hume’s  Political  Dif- 
courft  Difc.  io.  p.  246. 
Father  Charlevoix  ob- 
ferves  the  fame  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  Experience,” 

fays  he,  ct  puts  it  pad 
iC  contradiction,  that  the 
cc  cold  decreafes  in  pro- 
cc  portion  as  the  country 

Chap.  XIII. 


cc  is  difcovered,”  &c. 
Journal  Hiftorique  d’  un 
Voyage  en  Amerique. 
Lettre  X.  p.  188. 

f  From  the  old  Cim- 
bric  word  Suidia  to 
burn ;  Hence  lands 
cleared  away  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  cultivation  are 
called  in  the  North 
Suidior  and  Suidioland. 
The  fame  derivation 
holds  in  the  German  di¬ 
aled:  ;  Sueden  from  Sueda , 
to  burn.  Vid.  Olai 
Vereli  Notse  in  Hift. 
Gotr.  et  Rolv.  p.  9. 
1664.  i2mo. 

T, 

furnamed 
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furnamed  the  wood-cutter,  for  having 
grubbed  up  and  cleared  vafl:  provinces,  and 
felled  the  trees  with  which  it  was  all 
covered.  Nor  were  they  lefs  cleared  away 
in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Thus  a  change 
in  the  climate  muft  long  have  preceded 
that  in  the  manners,. 

What  conclufion  ought  we  to  draw  from 
all  this  ?  If  for  thefe  fifteen  or  fixteen 
centuries,  the  arts,  fciences,  induftry  and 
politenefs  have  been  incefTantly  advancing 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but 
evidently  difcover  three  caiifes  of  this, 
which,  though  different  in  th$ir  natures, 
have  yet  been  productive  of  the  lame  effeCL 
The  firlt  is  that  reftlefsnefs.  natural  to  the 
people  of  all  nations,  bat  which  adjts  more 
forceably  on  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
is  ever  urging  them  to  exchange  their  pre- 
fent  condition,  in  hopes  of  a  better  .*  the 
fecond,  flower  but  equally  fure,  is  the 
change  of  climate :  the  third,  more  fen- 
fible,  more  expeditious,  but  more  acci¬ 
dental,  is  that  communication  formed 
between  mankind  by  commerce  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  cemented  by  a  thoufand  new 
relations  ;  which  has  in  a  fhort  time  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  South  into  the  North  new  . 
.  arts,  manners  and  opinions.  Thefe  three 
caufes  have  continually  operated,  and  the 
'  *  face 
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face  of  Scandinavia  changes  daily.  It  al¬ 
ready  fhines  with  fomewhat  more  than 
borrowed  lights.  Time  produces  ftrange 
revolutions.  Who  knows"  whether  the  Sun 
will  not  one  day  rife  in  the  North  ? 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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